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PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE | 














WILL BITE SOON 


Will you be there? Now is the best time to check 
over your tackle—be sure it is in good condition— 
and if you need new reels and baits, send at once 
for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. Nothing beats 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle as the outstanding choice 
of those who know fishing best. Dependability— 
the results of three generations of experience, and a 
“‘No-Time-Limit Guarantee” are the reasons why. 












Pflueger MEDALIST 
Reel for Trout and 


Salmon 


Round Pattern — Single 
Action—StationaryClick 
—Satin Nickalum, Gun 
Metal Finish—For Right 
or Left Hand Angler. 
Three sizes. Prices from 


$5 to$i2. 











The precision construction of Pflueger Reels 
Pflueger SUPREME _., : 
King of Fresh Water Tivals the finest craftsmanship. 


a voiced a You will find Pflueger Tackle recommended and 
eangier scnoice. Leve ‘ 

Eeactiotiontetient sold by the best sporting goods dealers—and pre- 
Paent coe Pace $26, ferred by the best fishermen in all classes. We make 
Reels and Baits for any kind of fresh or salt water 
fishing, and are the only American manufacturers 


of Fish-Hooks. 


; Before you go on any fishing trip—ask your 
ice. «+7: 865.00 a= sporting goods dealer for Pflueger Fishing Tackle. 


ling—Price. ...$85.00 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


No. 9/0 Heavy Trolling 
—Price..... $100.00 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. GLR-3 ~ E. A. Pilueger, Pres. < Akron, Ohio 











Pflueger ATLAPAC 
Reel 


Salt Water Trolling— 
Gear Ratio 2'4 to 1 
No.4/0—Light and 

























Recognized by leading 






sportsmen on all coasts 
as the leader of all finely 
constructed salt water 


















LET US SEND YOU OUR Be ae tne. OLRS 
POCKET CATALOG Akron, Ohio 





Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog containing information of 


It is filled with the kind of information cast 
special interest to anglers. 


{ 
i 
! 
i 
{ 
you would like to have on fish and fish- ! 
ing—illustrates and gives interesting ; 
! 
i 
' 
i 
{ 






facts on leading varieties of salt and 
fresh water game fish—instructions on 
fly casting, bait casting, deep sea fishing, 
surf casting, etc. Also a handy pocket 
size catalog of all leading Pflueger reels, 
Baits, Reels, etc, CS GEREN sc ccc cccccccccccccccececocecococccsoese 


















Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. Be specific in all inquiries. 


MOUNTED 


and Your 


RAW FURS 


made into 
Fur Coats, Rugs, 
Robes, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen will convert your 


ropllles 






raw skins into stylish coats, wraps, chok- 
ers, robes, rugs, etc., at surprisingly low 
cost. We operate the largest fur tanning 


and dressing plant in the west. Write for 
our fur catalog—FRE 


Uas ter Taxd pares tists 





Colorado 





Never less than a thousand 


MUSKIES 


including several Field & Stream prize 
winners are taken every season at our 
camps in the famous 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
section, the most wonderful and extensive 
fishing ‘grounds and finest scenery in North 
America. Salmon, Trout, Small Mouth & 
Large Mouth Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, G. N. 
Pike, and Crappies all plentiful 
Moose, Deer, Bear, & Duck also numerous 
Houseboat, Cruiser, & Canoe _ trips 
arranged. Booklet on request from:— 


E. D. CALVERT 
Lake of the Woods Rainy River, Ontarlo 


CANADIAN LANDS 
Seized and Sold for Taxes 


























4 buys 10 acre ca site 
| 38: +4 buys 5 acres fake tront 
q a} .00 buys tp Me pares with creek 
Mays 100 100 ‘Scres, house on river. 
Out 15th annual list just issued in the form of a 20- 
page booklet describes the above and many other choice 
properties offered at Tax Sale _ prices The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. 
Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps where 
there is real sport Summer cottage sites; heavily 
wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands ef Ontario and 
the New North; also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia Now 
is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and 
farms Small monthly payments if desired Don’t delay, 
write to-day for free booklet with full explanation 


TAX Sane SERVICE, 


Room 607, 72 Queen St., W.. Toronto, Canada 








CANADA'S WILDS —NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI “ss 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 


Ontario, Canada 
A real Wergh Woeds Bungalow Camp with ores entnt in 
the heart four million pores a igi, fore forest— Lakes, 
Wo and Bathi: iboz’ Boate. 
Canoes and Launches Bath _ wt —— yy One night from 


Excellent table. Write for booklets. 


T to or Montreal 
ov. T.Wis * 2 Ave., Toronto, Ont., Ca 


Mr.T.Wilson, 242 M 


ADMIRAL BYRD’S Chief Mate and Ice Pilot 
invites a de - 
3 rtsmen to join in 1932 Arctic Hunt- 
ny Expedition. Polar Bear, Musk-Ox, 
Walrus Seal. Write for details to 466 
Senator Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 























Hunting in Alaska 

M. C. B., CAL.:—In the first place I might 
mention that it will be possible to hunt in only 
a very small space in Alaska in twenty or thirty 
days, on account of the vast territory, nearly 
600,000 square miles, so I will only cover the 
Southeastern part of Alaska, in which part all 
big game may be found, except caribou. 

The boat fare from Seattle, Wash., to Ketch- 
ikan, Alas., and return is $54. The non-resident 
big-game hunting license is $50, licensed guide 
with gas boat of about 40 feet, and good accom- 
modations thereon, $30 per day including guide, 
boat, and provisions. A twenty-day trip would 
be about $600. This would materially be reduced 
if more than one were in the party. 

If you desire a mixed bag of large game, the 
best time of the year to come would be October, 


as then there is open season for bear (grizzly, 
brown, black), deer, moose, goat, sheep, and 
water fowl (except this year, when the open 


season for water fowl was September only). 
Regarding your outfit: The sporting-goods 


stores in Ketchikan can furnish everything that 


you could possibly need, if you do not care to 
bring all necessary equipment with you. You 
will probably want to take some long distance 
shots, in that case you should have a rifle of 
.30-06 caliber, or one of almost equal killing 
power. There are not many telescope sights used 
in this country, for the undergrowth is very 
heavy in most places. 


I do not do a great deal of hunting, but I 


spend many weeks each year far back in the 
hills, among the lakes and streams, getting a 
kick out of one of the greatest sports in the 
world, fishing. Oftentime, during my fishing 
trips late in the fall, September and October, I 
have seen and watched many deer, bear—both 
brown and black—goat, etc., that I could easily 
have shot. I carry, always, my .45 Colt, which 


in case of meeting up with a 
bear or wolf at close range. A large caliber of 
sidearm comes in mighty useful sometimes. This 
is my tenth year among the wilds of Alaska, 
and each spring sees me making more elaborate 
preparation for the coming season. Twenty or 
30 miles from Ketchikan you can travel in the 


is a necessity 


hills for days without seeing a human being, 
and you will see bear, goat, and deer in abun- 
dance. 


In the district around Juneau, Alas., which is 
260 miles from Ketchikan, you will find the same 
kinds of game as around here. However, you 
will find grizzly and brown bear more plentiful. 
The fare one way from Ketchikan to Juneau is 
$14, and the hire of boat, guide, and provisions 
will be about the same price, i.e., $30 per day 
for one and about $35 per day for two. 

The next stop for hunting big game is Seward. 
Fare from Ketchikan to Seward is $68, one way, 
four and one-half day trip. In the vicinity of 
Seward you will find the same big game as 
around Ketchikan and Juneau, with the addition 
of caribou, larger grizzly bear, and more moun- 
tain sheep. The expenses for a hunting trip from 
Seward, for one person, would be about $60 per 
day, which would include guide and transporta- 
tion, but not provisions.—L. A. Fortney. 


Between Timagami and Temiskaming 
H. M. G., ILL.:—This is a district little heard 
of or talked about, and affords some of the best 
hunting and fishing in the whole of Ontario. It 
is almost one solid forest of white and red pine, 
spruce, tamarac and poplar. There are lakes in 
this district that have never been fished only by 

the Indians and natives and both are scarce. 
The district is reached by the motorist through 
North Bay and the Ferguson Highway: North 
Bay to Timagami, 64 miles: there’s not a town 
between the two towns mentioned, nothing but 
a good highway through the pime woods on up 


through Latchford and Cobalt (a mining center 
95 miles north of North Bay) and on to North 
Cobalt. Here the motorist turns south for about 
25 miles to Silver Center—the end of the road. 
By the summer of 1932 the road ought to be 
completed to Montreal River, a small town at 
the mouth of the Montreal River, which empties 
into Lake Temiskaming. 

Another route to this unspoiled timber district 
full of lakes and streams is by way of the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway from 
North Bay north to any of the towns between 
North Bay and Timagami. Redwater, Kenney, 
and Bushnel would be good detraining points. 

For the canoeist the best way would be to 
motor to Timagami, leaving the auto there and 
boat it to the Rabbit Lake District, and on east 
of this lake where there are waters that no white 
man has ever fished. 

At the north end of Rabbit Lake is - 
camp, which can be reached from the railroad 
where it crosses Rabbit Creek by canoe or motor- 
boat up the creek and Rabbit Lake to the camp. 
Or it may be reached from the town of Montreal 
River by way of the Matabitchuan River. Mont- 
real River is northeast of this camp about 5 
miles and the railroad is southwest about the 
same distance. There is a branch of the railroad 
running from Lorrain Junction, a few miles to 
the west of Cobalt, down to Silver Center. 

The lakes are numerous on to the east of Rab- 
bit Lake and make good canoe routes and the 
finest of fishing with short portages. 

In the district around McDonald, Glassford, 
Maxim, Salvation, and Desperation Lakes there is 
fine moose hunting, and red deer are plentiful. 
Grouse are thick, and ducks and geese abound 
on these lakes and streams. 

This part of Ontario has no motor roads and 
tourists are not to be seen. The country is 
rugged, wild and full of fish and game. The 
writer knows of only one guide in this district, 
and he has told me that he would guarantee 
parties coming to this district a moose head. 

It is not going to be long before the Canadian 
government will have a good road running right 
through this district, for they have the road al- 
most ‘completed from North Cobalt to Montreal 
River. There is an old road known as the Temis- 
kaming Colonization Road that runs from North 
Bay right up through this territory to Montreal 
River. This road was used as a wagon road years 
ago and is not used much now, but, with the 
route laid out and a good highway once completed 
to Montreal River, it is not going to take the 
Canadian government long to make a good motor 
road out of this old trail at the rate they are 


now building roads for American - tourists, fish- 
ermen, and hunters. 
The great Kipawa Hunting District in the 


Province of Quebec is just a few miles to the 
east (across Lake Temiskaming) of the district 
I have just told you about. Algonquin Park lies 
to the south and the Temagami Forest Reserve 
to the west. No wonder this district has plenty 
of game.—Harry Hinkle. 


Better Than Local Dope 

EDITOR:—I found Mr. Clark’s information 
to, be absolutely accurate in all particulars, some- 
times even when it differed from local informa- 
tion only a few miles from the point under dis- 
cussion. 

This is the first time I have used your infor- 
mation service, but it will not be the last. Mr. 
Clark’s information was very thorough, and com 
pletely covered all my questions, which is not 
always the case when writing for information.— 


Geo. L. Van Auken, San Pedro, Calif. 


The Best Ever 
EDITOR:—Your Where-To-Go Department is 
the best ever. Your St. Petersburg, Fla., corre- 
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spondent, Mr. Townsend, gave me some informa- 
tion that produced the finest fishing trip I ever 
had in that state, last February.—H. V. Foster, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Timagami Forest Reserve and Lake 

H. M., NEV.:—In the heart of a forest area 
and woodland of great beauty, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has set aside a-tract of land, lakes, and 
streams of 4,000,000 acres and. called it Tima- 
gami Forest Reserve. In the heart of this beau- 
tiful forest area lies Timagami Station, the log- 
ical gateway to this extensive region of which 
Timagami Lake, with its 1,600 islands and over 
3,000 miles of shore line, is the center. 

Here the angler will find conditions suited to 
his requirements. Small-mouth bass, lake trout, 
speckled trout, savage great Northern pike and 
wall-eyes are all plentiful, and such a wide range 
of territory is open to fishermen that it is a 
simple matter to reach waters that are but little 
fished. 

Timagami Station, on the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and on the Ferguson 
Highway, is the going-in point and just a few 
hours run from North Bay. 

Some of the best fishing and hunting is avail- 
able here. It is in the heart of the most beautiful 
portion of the North Country and its remarkable 
surroundings were recently chosen as the site for 
a wonderful Indian and wild-life feature film: 
“The Silent Enemy.” 

The best lakes in the district vary according to 
the individual preferences of the angler and re- 
quirements of the season, but it is a sure thing 
that good fishing is always available to the 
sportsman who will go after it. Bear Island is 
the center of the reserve and a natural base from 
which to plan trips into outlying territory. If 
you go to Timagami, do not fail to cast a fly 
or plug on the waters of Emerald, Obabika, Dia- 
mond, and Lady Evelyn Lakes. Others are just 
as good and at times better. 

This 4,000,000 acres of pine lands rest at an 
altitude of 989 feet above sea level, and is 100 
miles from north to south, and 90 miles from east 
to west. It is a veritable network of lakes and 
streams, and is noted for caribou, moose, bear, 
red deer, fox, marten, grouse, geese, and ducks. 
The red deer are not so plentiful in the forest 
reserve, but in the territory between the reserve 
and North Bay they are found in abundance. 

The lordly moose are Timagami’s show animal. 
In July and August the tourist often sees them 
swimming in Timagami’s water, or feeding on 
the lily pads of the small surrounding lakes. 
When the open season comes they are more wary, 
and have retreated to the ridges of the uplands 
and quite a little skill is necessary to get one. 
The guides of Timagami boast that they have 
never allowed one hunter to return without a 
head for his pains, and many of them have been 
giants of their kind. 

Ruffed grouse are plentiful anywhere in the 
forest and could be killed with a stick or stone. 
Wild ducks nest all over the lake and during 
the summer it is a common sight to see a mother 
with her fleet of ducklings sailing within a few 
feet of your canoe. Wild geese nest farther north, 
but Timagami waters are full of geese during 
the open season, for they are on their way to the 
South. 

As a region for the angler, Timagami cannot 
be excelled on this continent and the fish found 
in these regions, coming as they do from the 
fresh, clear, and cool waters are gamy. Most 
sought for is the Living Arrow, the speckled 
trout. The streams between North Bay and 
Timagami are alive with these speckled beauties. 
Next in order comes that inch for inch, and 
pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims, the 
small-mouthed black bass. 

Then comes the great lake trout and Tima- 
gami and surrounding lakes are full of this 
lordly game fish that runs to 30 pounds and over. 
Ten and 15-pounders are frequent and the limit 
is five a day. 

Then there is the common everyday dore, lo- 
cally called pickerel or wall-eyed pike, and better 
known as the pike-perch. The flesh in this fish 
is firm and very flaky, white and of a delicious 
flavor. The limit is a dozen a day for each rod 
and you will have no trouble in reaching that 
limit each day anywhere in ‘Timagami when still 
fishing with worms or minnows, or trolling with 
an ordinary light spoon. 

In this country of forest and stream; of hunt- 
ing, fishing, and canoeing; of great unexplored 
areas, countless lakes and rivers form a_net- 
work of dustless highways routing the canoeist 
through a maze of wildwoods where trout, bass 
and muskies, moose, deer and bear, await the 
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sportsman, and where health and vigor are a free 
gift to the worn and weary denizens of the towns 
and cities.—Harry Hinkle. 


A Cabin in Maine 

J. W. V., OHIO:—I would suggest that you 
write to... . , Bangor, Maine, as this company 
controls practically all of the territory in North- 
ern Maine which might be covered by the de- 
scription given in your letter. I refer particu- 
larly to the land in the counties of Somerset and 
Piscataquis where good hunting and fishing is 
an actual fact. 

I do know of one camp which is now built and 
which may be purchased for a small sum located 
on an automobile road leading from Northeast to 
Northwest Carry at the northern end of Moose- 
head Lake. Information regarding this camp can 
be secured by writing .... , Northeast Carry, 


Maine.—H. N. Hanold. 


Surf Fishing 

C. B. M., N. Y.:—A surf fisherman must ex- 
pect days and days of bad luck and weather, 
but the charm of it is that you are never cer- 
tain of when, what and where you will hook into 
something, channel bass, striped bass, bluefish, 
weakfish (tide runners), kingfish, and occasionally 
fluke and flounders, are some of the denizens of 
the brine that might carry off your bait. 

September is an excellent month for striped 
bass. Small ones of this species can be caught 
out past Far Rockaway in fair quantities. Mon- 
tauk point and vicinity is considered a good place 
for big ones although I never caught one over 


14 pounds. Red Bank, Asbury Park, Manas- 
quan, Shrewsbery River, Ocean City and Bel- 
mar are good places to try. In these Jersey 


grounds you can catch good size channel bass, es- 
pecially in July and August. 

Would advise you to get information con- 
cerning the tides before venturing to any of 
these places so that you can time your arrival at 
about low tide. This will enable you to take 
note of any sand bars or rock formation that 
might be invisible at high tide. It is a good plan 
to cast on the ends of these bars as this is where 
fish usually come in quest of food, as the incom- 
ing tide forms a slight whirlpool at the ends of 
the bars thus whirling around small particles of 
food that fish like. 

In regards to bait I find the foilowing the 
best to use: squid, menhadden, cut mullet, killies, 
launce, fiddler crab and green crab. Not all of 
these are necessary, two or three will be enough. 

If you arrive at a likely looking spot at low 
tide and wade out to a sand bar keep an eye on 
the incoming tide that it doesn’t maroon you a 
good deal farther from shore than you waded, 
this happened to me once and once was enough. 
—Wm. Lee Buck. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 











Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
s4| without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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GREEN’S 


Wilderness Camp 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


“HE ONLY camp on Lake of the Woods where you can 

drive all the way to your cabin in a complete camp 

at the end of the road, 60 miles into the Northern Wil- 

derness, where muskies, bass and lake trout abound and 
where you can get moose, deer and bear in season. 


Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May | 


O° R WILDERNESS canoe trips take you to hundreds 

of lakes in one of the few remaining natural and 
primeval areas on this continent. Write or wire for full 
details of our well equipped main and outlying camps, 
with names and addresses of sportsmen who come an- 
nually to the only all-year resort on the lake. Folders 
on request 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 








2 Hunt in the Land of the Giant Bear 6 


ALASKA 


Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of your 
lifetime. Kodiak Brown Bear, the world’s largest 
flesh eating animal. Grizzly, Glacier and Black 
Bear, as well as Moose, Sheep, Caribou and Goat. 
Get a mixed bag this Fall! 


_Ours is the pioneer hunting organization of the 
North, operating in the Big Game country of 
Alaska. Our seventh year of operation. No con- 
nection with any group or individuals now adver- 
tising hunting expeditions to Alaska. 


Folder available to toute. Book hunt now. 


Cable address AGTA 
ALASKA, GUIDES, Inc. 


Box L. Anchorage, Alaska 











“BEAR HUNTERS” 


Now booking for spri 
guaranteed. Summer fis 
ties. Fall hunting elk, sheep, moose, deer, 
antelope and bear. Make reservations early. 


PLUMMER HUNTING Co. 
LANDER, WYO. 


bear hunting: shots 
ing and tourists r- 











FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Ideal Summer Building Location, 
Wild, ‘“‘EXCEPTIONAL” 


Noted for Health. A Paradise for Game. Beauti- 
ful Michigan Trout Stream. It never floods 


Price and Terms Reasonable. Write 


F. B. SQUIRE, 2533 FAIRMONT BLV’D. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 











Spring, Bear-Hunting Expedition 
ALASKA 


To hunt giant-brown, grizzly and black bears on 
the famous Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. Personally 
conducted expedition by bonded men who know tha 
North. Make reservations early as members will be 
limited. Nominal cost. Trip alone will be worth 
expenditure. No hardships. 

Write or Wire—Kenai me 
Pz . 0. Box 426 Fallon, Nevada. 
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Here is Your Chance to Own a GRBAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 
Paintings 


which have been reproduced on Outdoor 


Life covers will be sold for a fraction of 
their cost. 


Price upon inquiry— Painting goes to first 
person getting check to this office. 


Cover poinsings reproduced in February 


and March, 1932; January, February, 
March, April, May, July, November and 
December. 1931; February, August and 


December, 1930; February and June, 1929, 

DIc out these issues and see if it’s 

worth your while to have one of 
these beautiful paintings hanging in 
your den. Then write: 

Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 

Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, III. 

; 
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Juss Fishin’ for Fun 


I ain’t fishin’ for fish; 
I’m just fishin’ for fun. 
I sure like the dish, 

But my ketchin’ is bum. 


There are some whom I know, 
Not as candid as I, 
For a fish they would thg6w; 
For a trout they woug@@ try. 


And you ask gf “What luck?” 
“How’s thg@fishin’ today?” 
And thg¥’ seem to be struck 
WigP/vour impertinent way. 


a 


















ith a scowl and a grunt 
And a cold look or two, 
“Pretty fair, Mr. Blunt; 
? . a 20 






it ‘a fish won’t nibble; 
Kalb shou wilh 

why should we quibble 
: 2 kind of a bill? 0% 
an fish and fish, 


you" re f fishin’ for un, 
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ool Hoot Set-up 


By Harry McGuire 


N A Sunday morning in the late part of last fall I 

was sleeping late when a long-distance call came 

from Fort Morgan, Colo. D. G. Wentz was on the 

phone. Sleepily I heard his instructions. “Been 
observing these geese for a week . . . everything is set for 
this evening . . . be here in Fort Morgan by 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. - 

It- was over 100 miles in a hard wind—a cold gusty wind 
that tells of snow behind it. But I drove fast and picked up 
Doug Wentz in Fort Morgan a little after 2 in the afternoon. 
As we drove out of town he told 
me that the other members of our 


Geese! Thrilling phantoms of the prairie hunter's 
dreams. . 

When we had driven 32 or 33 miles, we came up over a 
hill and saw the cars of the other members of our party 
parked only a few hundred yards ahead. Wentz let out a 
sudden cry. “There they are—in the air!” 

It was true. A mile or two down in the gentle valley 
ahead two V-shaped lines floated. The geese were up—and 
so was our hunt. It was no use. It was only about 3:30 in 
afternoon, but our quarry had surprised us by coming up the 

valley from the lake over an hour 


ahead of their usual time. It was 





party, Harry Clatworthy and Carl 
Cudworth, had gone ahead to dig 
pits and to meet the chap from 
Wiggins who was bringing his 
eighteen decoys. The field where 
the geese had been coming to feed 
was about 35 miles northwest of 
Fort Morgan. Wentz had _ been 
out each day recently at morning or 
evening to make sure that the honk- 
ers came to the same place; and his 
friend Lewis Zadia, who owned the 
land where they fed, had been 
keeping people off the land so that 
the geese would remain undisturbed. 

“Tt’s a set-up,” said Wentz, “one 
of the first times I’ve seen a perfect 
layout for geese in the good many 
years I’ve lived in this Platte River 
Country.” 

Geese! The great honkers from 
the wastes of Canada, sought as one 
of the rarest prizes that can fall be- 
fore the gun of a Western sports- 
man. Elusive, wary almost beyond 
ken, powerful and fast as an ex- 
press train, they come to Colorado 
lakes sometimes in goodly numbers 
—and depart with their numbers 
very little depleted. They just never 








blowing hard, and this may have 
sent them up to feed earlier; but 
whatever the cause, they had un- 
wittingly outwitted us. Clatworthy 
said that he and Cudworth had 
come fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
fore we arrived, and had gone over 
toward the barley field, spotted by 
him and Wentz, to dig the pits. 
They had only gone into the edge 
of the field when they saw the 
geese coming; and they quickly re- 
treated, realizing that the game was 
up for that evening and hoping not 
to frighten the geese away from 
their accustomed feeding place. 


\ * WATCHED the honkers 

through a pair of binoculars. 
The main flock eventually settled 
where we expected them to. Three 
monstrous ganders circled the main 
feeding bunch many times, but 
never came down; they were still 
circling in the air when we left. A 
second large segment of the flock 
settled temporarily about a mile 
away, but it eventually rose and 
joined the others. A small bunch 
of nine or ten came directly in from 








settle within gunshot even for the 
morning and evening meal in some 
grainfield without making sure that 
no trap awaits them. And once settled, usually on a prom- 
inent slope or hilltop from which they can observe everything 
for hundreds of yards on all sides of them, they can scarcely 
be approached by even the craftiest of hunters. And except 
for their flights to the feeding places in the morning and 
evening, they are floating, remote and inaccessible, out in the 
middle of some large body of water. This flock of 100 or 
more spent its days out in the midst of the rafts of ducks on 
Jackson Lake, 6 or 7 miles back toward Morgan from where 
they fed. They had been in from the north for a couple of 
weeks. Only one party had been able to get near them; 
they had killed three or four... . 


Three Canadians—the author's bag 


the lake, circled the flock two or 
three times, set their wings, and 
came down. 

We left about 4 o’clock. We were particularly dispirited 
because the fellow who owned the eighteen decoys said he 
would not try it again the next morning. “I’ve got to work 
for a living,” he said laconically, as he climbed into his truck 
and drove off with his decoys. 

Wentz said that we might get some cornfield duck shoot- 
ing before the evening was over, so the four of us drove 
back toward Jackson Lake (it is really a big reservoir) and 
sought a cornfield down in a valley about 2 miles north of 
the lake. Ducks were already circling high. One great 
swarm of them went over us, several hundred yards in the 
air. The sun was sinking. It was cold. 
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We put our cars behind a haystack and went out into the 
field of broken cornstalks. We separated into a line facing 
the declining sun, about 50 yards apart. We knelt, seeking 
what camouflage we could in the cornstalks and weeds, and 
waited. A bunch of mallards came over us, but too high. A 
few minutes later another stream of ducks wheeled toward 
us out of the west—and as suddenly wheeled away before 
they were within gunshot. The wind whistled through the 
field, the dead stalks shook and rattled. My legs became 
numb from kneeling, and from the penetrating cold. 

Suddenly a flock came in, about twenty of them, out of 
the south. They were high, and I decidéd I wouldn’t shoot. 
But I heard two shots from where Clatworthy and Cud- 
worth knelt. To my surprise a big drake mallard tumbled 
down, dead as a doornail. A good shot, maybe a little lucky, 
by Clatworthy. But as if to prove it wasn’t luck, another 
high bunch came in on their side, and Cudworth tumbled one 
out of what seemed the furthermost skies. That was doing 
pretty well, I thought, for No. 6 shot in a wind. 

Five ducks zoomed down from behind Wentz and me. 
Wentz made one clean kill just as they came over him. | 
didn’t get in a shot till they were past, for they had surprised 
me. My two shots brought one down, badly winged; I rushed 
out and bagged him. 

Lots of ducks were in the air now, but the light was poor 
and if they approached us from any direction except west we 
could scarcely see them until it was too late. A silver and 
pink light shone from the sink- 
ing sun off in the west, silhouet- 
ting any ducks that came toward 
us from that direction. A big 
flock went over me, high, per- 
haps 60 yards. Wentz and I each 
took a fleeting, futile shot. This 
was fast shooting, sporty while 
it lasted. It was now so hazy 
that we all stood up and came to- 
gether. As we did so three 
ducks zoomed right into us, so 
low that they weren't outlined 
against the horizon until they 
were right on top of us. Cud- 
worth called out to us. We all 
shot, aiming our barrels as one 
might point a stick, without a 
chance for careful aim. Two 
mallards fell almost at our feet. 
But the third duck angled sharply 








Photo of the decoys just after sunrise, and Cud- 
worth standing in his pit, the middle one 













and went almost straight up. I couldn’t even see him, as the 
other two fell. But after an instant’s silence Clatworthy’s 
gun boomed out a last time, and over in a bit of plowed 
ground | heard an answering thud that bespoke good marks- 
manship and—I might say again, trusting no one will knock 
me down for saying it—perhaps a little luck. (Ah, eternal 
nimrod !—when you yourself make impossible shots, it is 
pure skill; but when the other chap makes them, there is 
“perhaps a little luck” in it!) 


HE duck shoot was over. We had seven mallards, five 

drakes and two hens. From over our heads still came the 
sound of whistling wings. We had had sport after all. But 
as we drove back in the windy black night, I heard Wentz 
muttering to himself, “Geese . . . that’s what we’ve got to 
get.” Alas, our chances for geese seemed gone. No decoys. 
Once again the adage, “One slip and a goose hunt turns into 
a rabbit hunt” was proving only too true. Verily, we were 
not the first party that ever had “the perfect set-up” for a 
goose hunt and yet came back without a goose. 

Clatworthy and Cudworth reached Fort Morgan some 
time before we did. Wentz and I dropped in to see 
how they were taking the disappointment, and to cheer 
ourselves up by talking about what great duck shots we 
all were. 

Clatworthy met us at the door. He was jubilant as a 
boy. Before we were halfway inside he had told us. “I 
called Frank Viets and he’s got 
four decoys and he’ll meet us 
in the morning and we're go- 
ing to get those geese!’ To 
which there were loud dittos 
from all sides. We sat down 
around the kitchen table and 
planned another “set-up.” Every 
detail was plotted from the exact 
location of the pits to how far 
off the ground they would be 
before the first shot would be 
fired. Though I was hopeful, | 
smiled a little when Wentz said 
finally (even as he had that 
afternoon), “Men, we’ve got the 
best layout for getting geese that 
I’ve ever seen.” Ah, those good 
preparations ... those visions 
before the shooting .. . those 
eager plans for doing what has 














Four of the five hunters with their bag of twelve geese. Left to right: Harry McGuire, Carl Cudworth, D. G. Wentz, and 
They are standing in one of the double blinds 


Frank Viets 
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never been done before. . . . I sometimes think they are the 
most cherished part of any hunt. 

We separated buoyantly about 9 o’clock. The set-up was 
perfect. We could not fail. We would overlook no detail, 
even to the right kind of shovels for digging out the pits. 
“Pleasant dreams till the sun comes up on our fool proof 
set-up,” I said to Wentz, and smiled, leaving him at my hotel. 

At 1:45 a. m. I was awakened. Downstairs I found Wentz 
and Cudworth waiting. Clatworthy was to leave about an 
hour later, meet Viets and decoys about 15 miles out of town, 
and join us at the field. It was our job to prepare the pits. 
We had some eggs and coffee and rolled off. I snuggled 
into my fur coat and slept. It was cold but the sharp wind 
of the preceding evening had not yet come up. 


OW Wentz identified that particular slope in that par- 

ticular field 35 miles out on the prairie in the inky black 
of night, I have never discovered. But by 3:30 we had found 
the field. It was mostly low briars and tumbleweeds, with 
some tender young barley sprouts scattered in it. For these 
little sprouts the geese sought out this especial field. 

A half hour more and by the aid of the car’s headlights 
we had found fresh sign and determined that we were on 
the exact spot favored by the geese. Energetically we set 
about digging the pits. Facing the southeast (from which 
direction we expected the flock to 
come) we placed a single pit in the 
middle, with a double pit about 20 
paces to either side and somewhat 
in front of the middle pit. It was 
hard digging, and the best we could 
do was get the pits about 2% to 3 
feet deep. We piled tumbleweeds 
as naturally as possible around the 
pits, being careful to cover every 
sign of fresh earth. By 5 o’clock, 
when Clatworthy and Viets arrived, 
the set-up looked promising. We 
were on a rather high slope from 
which we could see far in every 
direction. 

Gradually the eastern sky had 
been lighting up. Wentz figured 
that the geese, if they came in at 
their usual hour, would arrive be- 
tween 6:15 and 6:45. We placed 
the four protesting decoys about 20 
feet in front of the middle pit, occu- 
pied by Cudworth. Viets and Clat- 
worthy took the right-hand pit, 
Wentz and I the left. The Eastern 
sky reddened behind a bank of 
clouds, and presently the hidden sun 
was up. A pink glow spread over 
all the skies. Far down the valley 
a thread-like line of ducks wound 
its way across the horizon. We 
crouched down in the blinds .. . 
waiting . . . waiting. When the 
geese came they would come low 
right up the valley, and be on us 
quickly. Clatworthy gave definite 
last instructions: “The middle blind 
is not to shoot first. Let the side 
blinds wait until the geese have set 
their wings and come right down to within a few feet of the 
decoys. Don’t anybody spoil this shoot by being over-anxious. 
Wait! Remember that.” j 

It was uncomfortable in the shallow pits, but we scarcely 
felt the cold, for our bodies were warmed by a glow of 
nervous anticipation. 

Suddenly a hoarse whisper from Wentz, “They’re coming !” 

All down. Pulling a big tumbleweed over my head, I 
turned and looked through it to see a big flock sailing toward 
us, low, perhaps % mile away. I put my head down and 
waited. I could actually hear Wentz’s heart pounding as he 
crouched and wriggled low beside me. Ten seconds passed 

fifteen . . . twenty .. . I stopped thinking about time, 
for there came the sound that hunters dream of and plan 
for... “Honk... honk... honk... honk.” Intermit- 
tently first, then louder, then right over our heads. My head 


Viets puts a decoy back in the car after the 
sport is over 



































Wentz and two mighty honkers he 
killed on that exciting morning 





was low, I dared not look up, lest 
the geese detect the movement. 
“Honk ... honk ... honk.” I 
knew they couldn’t be settling to 
the decoys yet, for their calling was 
not low enough. But they were 
coming in from our side, and we 
would have the first shots. We must 
wait. “Honk... honk... honk” 
—a resounding chorus. 

Suddenly I heard the boom of 
two guns. Clatworthy and Viets 
had opened up. I threw off the 
tumbleweed and raised up. My 
Winchester 21, the new double-bar- 
reled 12 gauge, was to my shoulder 
almost before I had seen the geese. 
The whole flock was directly above 
us, some of them not more than 30 yards away, all trying to 
recover from having set their wings, all trying to climb. My 
first shot was wild. I cursed my nervousness and took care- 
ful aim for a bird that quartered from me about 40 yards up. 
At the sound of the shot he tumbled a few feet, righted him- 
self, then fell again, badly winged. The bombardment around 
me was terrific, for all the others were using either auto- 
matics or pumps. Wentz sent one spinning down 50 yards 
away. I saw one fall dead as a stone... another ... and 
two more settled down fighting, mortally crippled. 

It was over in an instant. But we had six geese. Shouting 
to one another like hilarious kids, we clambered out of the 
pits and recovered the dead geese and three cripples. The 
remainder of the flock of thirty of forty frightened Canadians 
flew back toward the sun. 

Sut this was no time for gloating. (Continued on page 69) 
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A beauty from 
the swift water 





AM faced with the accusation 

that I manipulate a fly rod after 

the manner of a cub bear! My 

accuser is a sad-looking indi- 
vidual whom I have considered a 
friend of sport for many summers 
and winters. But in justice to my 
profession I cannot, I dare not, over- 
look this malicious wise crack with- 
out offering suitable defense. 

In the first place, Sierra Gat 
should have known enough to keep 
his ridiculous chirping to himself. 
For anyone of his ungainly, dispro- 
portionate, and otherwise graceless 
bulk to so much as intimate that an- 
other man is awkward, is absurdity 
itself. But dwelling in a glass house 
he has had the moronic nerve to 
throw stones—so I hereby take my 
gun in hand. Let his body fall where 
it may. 

But mind you, it is not my inten- 
tion to offend my good friend, 
Sierra; Oh no! Far be it from me 
to make him ludicrous in the eyes 
of the sporting world. I must dwell 
only upon those facts which are 
relevant to the case and which will serve to salve my 
wounded reputation. Nor can I more adequately present 
my defense than by relating certain incidents which 
should prove conclusively that I am superior to my 
genial defamer in the use of this mystery implement, the 
fly rod. With your indulgence, gentlemen, you are my 
jury. Our court room must be a crevice in those colossal 
vertebrae of California, the range of the high Sierras. 


The season’s first blood 


ll for a Pair of Openers 


By 
Paul William Gartner 


A wonder valley in the veins of which fiows the lifeblood 
of a mighty metropolis 300 miles distant—Los Angeles. 
Springtime, flood time, and the streams are loaded with 
the wealth of newly melted snow. And other treasures 
there are: within the depths lie colored shadows. ... 


( ENTLEMEN, you are sportsmen. And being sports- 

men, you understand what the opening of trout sea- 
son means. You know of the slow passing of April and 
of the restlessness of the final days of waiting when a 
warm sun seems to speak of distant places. But have 
you ever squirmed in an office chair, glared at a calendar, 
and snorted? 

I did last spring. In fact, I snorted twice at an inno- 
cent calendar two days before May 1, which is a gold- 
letter day for Sierra anglers. Those snorts started some- 
thing. Five minutes later I phoned my Judas-like friend, 
Sierra Gat. 

“Are you all packed?” I asked. 

“Whadeyumean, ‘packed’?” I moved the _ receiver 
several inches farther 
away from my ear. 

“Aren’t you going up 
for the opening?” I 
countered, innocently. 

“You know damn 
well I am,” he barked, 
“but that’s two days, 
seven hours, and thirty- 
three minutes away.” 

“Yeh, I know,” I ad- 
mitted, “but 1 thought 
we might go up early 
and get acclimated.” 

“Acclimated,” repeat- 
ed Sierra. “That’s a fine 
way to put it. The last 
fishing party I was on 
got so well ‘acclimated’ 
that half the bunch 
weren’t able to joint 
their rods.” 

“Then you'll go?” I 
could tell by the signs. 

“Tonight ?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Not before 9 o’clock.” 
Everything was settled. 

I might mention here 
that in driving from the 
vicinity of Los Angeles 
up the Owens Valley to 
the high Sierras, it is 
our custom to travel at 
night. The primary rea- 
son for this is that we 
may cross the Mojave 
Desert during the early 
morning hours when 
the temperature is low. Another reason, more important 
than it may seem to some, is to witness a desert dawn. 
To see the red rays of sunrise strike the snow-streaked 
slopes of the mountains and to watch the desert floor 
resolve itself into desolation, are no small part of the 
adventure. We ordinarily arrive at our destination some 
350 miles distant in time for breakfast. After my con- 
versation with Sierra Gat, I put the buzzer on our mutual 
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friend, Blimp Bertholf. Bertholf, who Below 


morning we cast our lines in 
Rush Creek hoping that the 
big rainbows lurking in the 


is the man who first made me acquainted 
with Gat, is always included on our trips. 
He owns a cabin near Rush Creek where 
we generally quarter ourselves, which | 
believe is a very fair reason that he 
should be along. But in truth, Bertholf, 
though somewhat incorporated, is a 
smiling, agreeable sort of person—so 
agreeable in fact that I didn’t even ask 
him if he would go with us that night. 

“Say, Blimp,” I began over the phone, 
“Gat and I thought we ought to get into 
the high country a bit early and stake 
out a few trout, so—” 

“So we're leaving tonight,” Bertholf 
cut in. We understand one another 
pretty well. 





HUS with arrangements to depart 

shortly after 9 o’clock, we pulled out 
at 10:30, Sierra Gat, as usual, being the 
ball and chain. This put us onto the 
desert at midnight, into the foothills at 
4 o'clock, and at Bertholf’s cabin at 6 
o’clock. During our journey we noted 
it was the dark of the moon, a fact which 
indicated that the trout would be feed- 
ing mostly in the daytime. 

Strangely, we slept in the following 
morning. Gat awoke with a grouch, 
Bertholf with a headache, I with an un- 
holy appetite. A good meal and we com- 
menced to get “acclimated.” Then the 
trouble started. Sierra Gat began to 
discourse on his angling abilities while 
I challenged everything he said. One 
thing led to another, and at length I felt 
called upon to shove him through the 
side of the cabin. The wall, however, 
withstood the crash and instantly Ber- 
tholf came to the rescue of his property. 

Being disarmed, Gat and 
I were forced to contest 
in another fashion, and 
this we did by laying wa- 
gers. Sierra had so many 
flies with him that he 
looked like an entomolo- 
gist. Promptly I bet him 
he couldn’t catch a trout on 
a fly the opening day. To 
counter this and insult me 
in the bargain, he bet that 
he would catch the bigger 
fish. By this time Blimp 
was at hand taking notes 
and collecting 
bets. The Gat bet 
me that Bertholf 
would fall into the 
creek the first 
morning. I wa- 
gered he wouldn’t 
even catch a fish. 
Immediately 
Blimp put a stop to such slander with the aid of a string- 
less guitar. The next day we became further “acclimated.” 
We tramped the meadow banks of Rush Creek, peering 
hopefully into pools we had known seasons past. Nor were 
our surveys disappointing. Colored shadows there were 
in numbers to thrill any man’s grandfather. Big rain- 
bows lying in 2 feet of still water, only to retreat into the 
deeper current as our shadows fell above them. Now 
the dorsal of a great Loch Leven mounted a riffle to offer 
a pre-season thrill. A stranger came upon us suddenly 
as we scouted around. He flashed the badge of a fish 
warden. We smiled innocently. 

Another cold night, and there came upon the world 
about us a frosty dawn. But with the first streaks of 
daylight we were treading the grassy banks of Rush 
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In the gray of the 





Below—Here are _ the 
pair of openers that re- 2 
warded our efforts, Creek, tackle as- 


wee A enter oa , sembled, leaders 
the Sierra waters soaked. 

Opening day for 
me is, and I hope 
will ever be, a day 
of experimentation. 
If Iam in the 

higher Sierra wa- 
ters I generally cast 

a few flies with the 

vain hope that a 

very kind _ spirit 

will make them 
effective for once. 

But our most pro- 

ductive lure as a 
rule is a No. 4 Colorado spinner, although on very dull 
days a lure with a nickel or chromium finish may top 
all others. 

Rush Creek ordinarily is quite clear. Owing to the 
fact that it drops from the precipitous slopes of the 
mighty range less than a mile from the best fishing loca- 
tions, the stream tends to clear up rapidly, even in stormy 
weather. A well-polished brass lure is the better here, 
except perhaps in the gray of dawn or evening. This 
day I tied to my green gut leader one of hammered brass, 
a veteran of many streams. 

I might mention that a number of old-time Sierra an- 
glers that I know have a mania for green gut leaders and 
will use nothing else. Some, I know, dye their own if 
there happens to be a shortage (Continued on page 40) 
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Fred Everett 


WOULDN'T sell that little black son-of-a-gun for 
a million dollars!” 
“Hey, fellows, listen to him, will you? And the last 
I heard, he was going to shoot that dog or give him 
away !” 

“Yeah, Fred, why all this sudden love for that little sawed- 
off, crooked-legged, useless ink blot that you imagine is 
a houn’?” 

It was Friday night, the third one in October, the night 
the Sportsmen’s Association at Nyack held its regular 
monthly meeting. Also, it was the night following the first 
open day on pheasants in New York State. 

Naturally, after the meeting the members had gathered 
around, telling the usual stories and facts about their experi- 
ences of yesterday among the swamps and stubble in quest 
of old Mr. Ringneck. Someone asked me if I had got a 
real hound yet, and right there the fun began. 

Last year my little black hound Joe had started out as 
a really good hunter and then suddenly he had gone bad— 
no nose, no pep. He would only hang around me and 
not even try to hunt. You can imagine how I felt about 
a hound like that—he wasn’t worth two cents! But he 
was such a likeable little cuss, everybody was crazy about 
him, that is, everybody who hadn’t tried hunting over him 
He could do anything, it seemed that he understood every 
word I said to him, but he was no hunter to brag about. 

Joe is pure black and of a breed yet to be named—a mix- 
ture of dachshund, beagle, basset and foxhound. His 
crooked legs just reach beyond his body so that his deep 
chest has a slight clearance from the ground. Off that 
fully developed chest his neck supports a wonderful head, 
as pretty a head as you could wish on any hound; medium 
length ears, full cranium, dark brown, intelligent eyes, and 
a long, well-pointed nose. Every inch of that head says 
“brains” and “nose.” 

But for some reason Joe had been a fizzle last year. Only 
the pleas of my family had kept him as one of us. 

That’s why the fellows were having so much fun at my 
expense at the meeting. They knew Joe had been a bust! 
Why, then, my sudden change of heart? 

Well, to them it was sudden, but to me it was the fruits 
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Sketches by 
the Author 


Little black Joe, ‘‘that little, 
4 sawed-off, crooked-legged use- 
= less ink blot,’’ evaluated by the 
author at a million dollars! 


Birg-Houn’! 


of labor. I had discovered that Joe was a sick dog last 
fall. His nose had been dry and hot and he was full of 
worms. All the time that I had been cussing Joe I had 
only myself to blame. 

As soon as I discovered the trouble I set to work on the 
little hound. I put him on a long wire run where he could 
get plenty of exercise, fed him regularly and with good 
wholesome food, and doctored him thoroughly until he 
was free from worms. During the fall I took him for 
many runs on a friend’s farm. By the time the hunting 
season opened, Joe was in the pink of condition and rarin’ 
to go. On the opening of the rabbit season we spent the 
first day afield. The change in little black Joe was almost 
unbelievable. 

A friend from New York City, who had hunted behind 
Joe last year, almost refused to go with us on the first 
pheasant day hunt when he found that Joe was the only 
hound to be taken. At the end of the day he apologized 
to me and said that in all his hunting experience he had 
never been behind such a wonderful, all-round dog. 


HE story of that hunt is the one I told the fellows 

after the meeting that Friday night. It was necessary 
to give proof of some of our experiences before they would 
believe me. Fortunately, there were three other members 
on the trip and they could back me up. 

Every hunter dreams of the time when he will be blessed 
with a dog that is an exceptional, all-round dog, one that 
has brain power and instinct that react to many kinds of 
hunting equally well. Little black Joe proved himself to 
be a dog of that kind on that memorable day and I was 
so proud of the change in him that I lost no time in 
telling the fellows what had happened the day before. In 
fact, I was ‘so puffed up and brim full of it that I’d have 
burst if I hadn’t gotten it out of my system. 

Opening day found our bunch ready at daybreak. Be- 
sides the hound Joe and myself, there were Dad, Bill, Ray 
and the New York friend, whom I'll call N. Y. We started 
our hunt on posted land where Bill had hunting rights—that 
meant we wouldn’t be crowded for elbow room. 

I had trained Joe to be more than just a rabbit dog. He 











Joe plunged in and swam out to the bird 
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was also a pheasant dog and had been taught to retrieve 
both rabbits and pheasants. On starting this day, I felt 
confident that he would prove his value on both kinds of 
game. He certainly had been a marvel on rabbits that first 
day. With this rejuvenated hound I had hopes of showing 
my companions a real dog in action. The action we got 
was beyond all my hopes and left us filled with a mixture 
of wonder and awe. 

To start the day, we entered that ideal pheasant cover, 
a cornfield. Halfway across Joe hit a trail. On rabbits 
Joe gives voice in a high tenor cry but on pheasants he 
gives no sound other than what his tail makes from bang- 
ing the cornstalks or brush, as he whips it back and forth 
violently. On rabbits his nose is usually held low but on 
pheasants he stretches his nose out parallel to the ground 
and weaves it back and forth as he runs. In fact, he acts 
like an entirely different 
dog—in every situation. 

Joe was saying 
“pheasant” now, right 
in front of me. I called 
to the others to warn 
them to be on the look- 
out and then I trotted 
along in order to keep 
within easy gunshot 
should Joe flush the 
bird. As most sports- 
men know, a hound is 
much speedier on pheas- 
ant than most bird dogs 
due to the fact that he 
does not stop to point 
at places where the 
pheasant has squatted. 
Also, the hound will 
jump the bird instead 
of holding him by 
pointing. For that 
reason it is best to keep 
pace with the hound if 
one wants to be within 
gunshot when the bird 
flushes. Personally, I 
like this type of pheas- 
ant hunting and train 
my hounds for that 
purpose and save my 
bird dog for woodcock, 
partridge and quail. 


HE cornfield was 

beunded by a stone 
wall and I kept my eyes 
on the far _ corner, 
where there was plenty 
of brush. As we reached 
the corner, the pheasant 
—a beautiful cock— 
boomed up under my 
very nose. And then I 
did that which we all 
believe we can’t do— 
missed clean with both barrels. A wonderful open, straight- 
away shot that no one could miss! Overanxious and shoot- 
ing too fast is my only explanation, but that is no alibi. 
Then, off to my left about 40 yards I heard Dad’s new 
little 20 gauge go “pop.” I started to ask Dad why he was 
wasting a shell at that distance—more than 80 yards—when 
that cock bird did one of the oddest things I have seen in 
the air. His head flew up, his tail and body kept on, passed 
under his head and he flopped down backwards, stone dead. 
That cock had been flying straight away from Dad, yet he 
flopped backwards just as would be expected if he had been 
shot from in front and had his head knocked back by 
the force of the bullets. 

On examination, after Joe had retrieved the bird, we 
found that one—and only one—bullet had hit him, entering 
in the middle of the back of the head and going through 
and lodging in his left eye. That bird was such a beauty 
that he is now mounted in a flying position for my use as 








Out burst a cock pheasant with Joe fastened to his tail 


a model. And, by the way, Dad swears by that 20 gauge 
now. Before, he had always laughed at my “baby” 16 
gauge—nothing but a 12 was fit to be carried in the fields! 

We crossed the next field and entered some brush. At 
almost the first step N. Y. kicked out a rabbit and took 
a pot shot at it, apparently missing, for the rabbit kept on 
out of sight. 

“Call Joe over,” I shouted to N. Y. 

“What's the use? Let it go,” he replied, and would 
have gone on had not Joe taken charge of matters. He 
raced over to the shot, hit the trail and was off in full 
cry—as sweet a tenor solo as you could ask. 

The sound of that music caused N. Y. to take his posi- 
tion but I could see that he was not yet convinced that 
Joe would run far. Well, he didn’t—after an extra loud 
burst of noise all was quiet. Joe seemed to have decamped. 

“Humph!” — snorted 
N. Y. and started to go 
on, not even giving Joe 
time to work out the 
trail. 

“Wait a minute!” I 
ordered, a_ little im- 
patient at this scorn of 
my dog. “Give the dog 
a chance!” 

“Why waste time?” 
was the comeback, “You 
know darn well that 
Joe can’t—” 


wat Joe couldn’t 
do I shall never 
know, but I know what 
he did do. He broke 
out of the brush just 
then with the rabbit in 
his mouth and laid it at 
my feet. 

“What were you say- 
ing?” I couldn’t help 
asking N. Y. 

“Nothing,” he mut- 
tered as he stowed the 
rabbit away in his coat. 
One leg had _ been 
broken by his shot and 
Joe had finished the 
job for him. 

The next rabbit we 
put up in that brush lot 
proved an exception to 
the rule for this section. 
He ran and ran far, 
wide, and handsome. 
Usually the rabbits here 
make only a short circle 
or duck into the first 
hole they can find. This 
one started out as 
though he were going 
over through Jersey 
and give Pennsylvania 
a visit. Joe jumped him and stuck on his trail like a leech— 
at times he must have been 4% mile behind. Joe is slow but 
he gets there and so it proved this time. On the first circle, 
one that took Joe so far we couldn’t hear him, the rabbit 
went through us before we knew he was back. The second 
circle, which again took Joe out of hearing, was made in 
better time and we were ready. It fell to Bill to spot the 
rabbit and bag him. A minute later Joe came on the trail, 
as steady in his calls and true to the trail as one can ask 
of any hound. He was holding his nose much higher than 
I had ever seen him hold it before, touching it to the ground 
between calls. He seemed sure of himself and certainly kept 
close to the trail. He picked up the rabbit from where it 
had fallen (it had been left for him) and brought it to me. 
He seems to think that all the game is mine, for he will not 
give it to anybody else. As I handed the rabbit to Bill I 
turned to N. Y. 


Well?” I asked, with a (Continued on page 50) 
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HE setting September sun was tint- 

ing the higher crags of the Canadian 

Cascades as the four of us peered 

cautiously over the saddle between 
two rugged peaks and focussed our binocu- 
lars on a large mule deer on the forward 
slope of the opposite ridge. The buck, 
with antlers still in the velvet, resembled 
an elk in the distance as he grazed steadily 
on the wiry mountain grass, totally obliv- 
ious to any danger near his feeding ground 
so high above the timber line. As he fed 
so unconcerned, we debated on who would take the shot. 
The young lady of the party was urged to fire, but after 
aligning her sights on the neutral brown form on the distant 
slope, she emphatically declared that she could not hit such 
a target. 

“It’s your shot, Baum,” I suggested to the lady’s husband 
after she had turned down the chance, but again the shot 
was refused after an inspection of the deer over the Win- 
chester sights. “He’s too far for me to hit,” replied the 
young hunter. 

“It’s up to you, Major,” said Betty as I studied the possi- 
bilities for a successful shot. 

“How far is it, Jack?” I asked the guide. 

“Mebbe 200 yards—dat long shot,” declared the Indian. 

Now, 200 yards to a target is not much as distances are 
judged on the rifle range, but somehow this old buck seemed 
much farther when judged by visibility and the fact that 
the front sight of my rifle nearly covered the width of his 
shoulder. Experience in long-range competition shooting 
made me feel that the guide’s estimate of distance was wrong. 
My Springfield, with its 170-grain, hollow-point, hand-loaded 
ammunition, had been carefully sighted in at 200 yards to 
hit where it was aimed, and my confidence in it was abso- 
lute. As I dug my elbows into the ground and spread myself 
out in the most approved prone position, there were few 
details missing te make me feel as though my shot was only 
a sighter in a competition. 
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Tucking the butt firmly The 5-year old 
into my shoulder and snug- wee ho | he 


gling the comb against my 
cheek, I looked through the 
peep sight and aligned the 
bead carefully on the shoul- 
der of the distant mule deer. 

“That must be farther 
than 200 yards,” my judg- 
ment dictated. So, lowering 
the butt, I clicked on a min- 
ute more of elevation, and, 
as I did so, it seemed to be 
a sporting proposition to try 
for a neck shot so that, if 
my calculations were wrong, 
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By Major 








\ A beautiful view of The Fraser River 
Gorge from the Cariboo Highway 


a clean miss would result and 
everyone concerned would feel 
much better. 

The buck was now feeding in a 
slight depression with his belly 
just above the grass line. His 
head was down and his body 
quartered slightly toward us. 
Carefully aligning the gold bead 
high on the sloping neck just for- 
ward of the shoulder, I held my ’ 
breath and squeezed the trigger, while my 
friends, with eyes glued to binoculars, watched 
the effect. As the rifle cracked and reverber- 
ated up and down the mountain valleys, the 
buck collapsed in his tracks like a balloon 
pricked with a pin. 





pD4t good shot, Major,” exclaimed the 

stoic Indian, while the others applauded 
the effort. <A thrill of pleasure ran down my 
spine and a glow of satisfaction enveloped me 
as I realized that a clean kill had been made 
and that my hold was good. Around the camp 
fire that night, in discussing the events of the 
day, Mac was inclined to insist that if Jack 
said the buck was only 200 yards away, he 
would wager on the guide’s judgment. To 
settle the bet which resulted we decided to 
measure the distance when we went after the 
meat the next day. This was done with the aid 
of a 100-foot piece of seine cord and a little 








The pack train crossing the Bridge River where the water is shallow 
but swift 





mathematics. The result was a calculated range 
of 330 yards. My bullet had dropped 3 inches 
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ers who have gone there since that time 


to return successful. The country is still 

famous for mule deer and there are goodly 

+ numbers of mountain goat, an occasional 

grizzly, and some sheep. The glowing 

O I } ) ec 12 Ors tales of its scenic beauty, of its lakes alive 


W.D. Frazer 





The beauty of Spuzzem Creek 
brought exclamationsofpleasure 


lower than the point of call. 
For more than ten days our 
party of five, with a retinue of 
one guide, a cook, two horse | 
wranglers, and a score of pack 
and saddle horses, had been 
combing the mountains between 
the two forks of the Bridge 
River in British Columbia for 
mountain sheep. Mac and 
Walter had hunted this terri- 
tory for several seasons and always re- 
turned with trophies of that most elusive 
of American big game, the bighorn ram. 
It was a country famous in years past as 
a game paradise and visited by many cele- 
brated hunters. 


HILE thumbing through a register 

in Artie Phair’s General Store and 
hunters’ rendezvous in Lillooet—while out- 
fitting there—my eyes caught the familiar 
name, Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, and 
I realized then that this was the country 
about which this authority had written so 
much in his book on wilderness hunting, 
a fact that I later verified. Few riflemen 
have hunted the Bridge River Country of 
late years, as the Canadian Government 
has made a game refuge of the territory 
lying to the north of the north fork of this 
stream. The very fact that the country 
was supposed to be “shot out” a decade 
ago, has made it possible for the few hunt- 



















with rainbow trout, of its higher plateaus 
and mountain meadows overrun with mule 
deer, and of the reasonable certainty of 
securing rams and goat, had caused me to 
stake myself to one good big game hunt 
while stationed in the northwest. 

Mac and I had left Seattle one morning shortly after day- 
light and had driven the 300 miles to Lillooet by late after- 
noon, where we were joined by Walter, Baum, and Betty, 
who had preceded us to enjoy some of the fishing for which 
the province is noted. The drive up the Fraser River 
Gorge was awe inspiring. This famous stream, after mean- 
dering for hundreds of miles through the flats and marshes 
of the Northland where it absorbs much of the color of the 
Missouri, then proceeds to rush to the sea by cutting its 
way through 100 miles of rugged mountains. 


S IT boils and tumbles over bars and through canyons, 

it impresses one with its power and volume. As our 

car swept around countless curves on a beautiful highway, 

now close to the foaming, rushing stream, and a few minutes 

later, high on the precipitous cliffs from which the brown 

current below seemed small and subdued, we marveled at 

the wooded soft-green slopes interspersed with sheer rugged 

crags that towered thousands of feet above us, so steep 

that even the native mountain goats must have had difficulty 
in scaling them. 

Innumerable small streams plunged through clefts in the 
mountain walls and emptied themselves into the Fraser and, 
with the passing of each tumbling brook, our eyes glimpsed 
the dark green depths of alluring ravines penetrating the 
mountains and tempting us to stop and explore their hidden 


mysteries, As we crossed 
isuihihiinds the Spuzzem Creek, its emerald 
opposite slopes beauty halted us with exclama- 


for sheep tions of pleasure, and we let the 


camera record its wonders, real- 
‘ izing all the time that only a 
Corot could reproduce that color- 
ful picture of nature. The scen- 
ery alone was worth the trip and 
the farther we went, the finer 
it became, until we neared Lytton 
where the gorge broadened and 
we came out on the eastern side 
of the ridge, among the yellow 
pines and the brown hills, and 
crossed the enchanting Thomp- 
son (Continued on page 70) 








The buck's antlers, unusually symmetrical in size and shape, were still 
in the velvet 
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‘“‘The Three Musketeers’’—From left to right: President L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota; President 


Walter A Jessup, University of lowa, and Chancellor E. H. Lindley, University of Kansas 





UNE at Port Aransas! The 

water is clear and blue, the 

salt air has a stimulating and 

never-to-be-forgotten tang, the 
nights are so cool as to demand 
the use of a light blanket for com- 
fort, and the sea food is at its best. 
Only an angler could ask for more, 
and his prayer shall be answered 
for it is in spring that the lordly 
tarpon, king of game fish, starts 
on his annual pilgrimage up the 
Gulf coast, bound for Florida and 
parts unknown. 

For many months four enthu- 
siastic anglers had been watching 


the calendar, checking off the days as the seemingly endless 
procession dragged by, and reckoning the apparently tardy 
future with the impatience of a bunch of school boys looking 


forward to a late Easter. 


At last the eventful day arrived, and Chancellor E. H. 
Lindley, of the University of Kansas, tall, slender, gracious, 
and benign; President Walter A. Jessup, of the 
University of lowa, a broad shouldered, athletic 
product of the Indiana hills—serious if need be, 
but when on vacation as care free and hilarious 
as any one of the 10,000 students at Iowa City 
who look to him for scholastic guidance and spir- 
itual sustenance; and the writer, a weary and 
dermatological 
jungles, who for nearly fifty years has been vainly 


hard-boiled old leopard of the 


trying to catch up with his fish- 
ing, clambored aboard the Katy 
“Texas Special,” bound for the 
promised land. 

President L. D. Coffman, of 
the University of Minnesota, 
the fourth member of the 
party, had at almost the last 
minute received a hurry call 
from a neighboring university 
to give a pinch-hit graduation 
address for some eminent 
brother who was unable to be 
preset. As a sort of addi- 
tional inducement, the institu 





What will the tarpons do, poor fish, 
As in the Gulf they flutter and swish? 
What will they think when the Ph. Ds. 
Bait their hooks with doctors’ degrees? 
We guess the boss of the tarpons then 
Will say to his crew: ““Now gentlemen! 
This is a fight to make tarpon lore, 
So make the waters rumble and roar, 
And as a prize, bring back to me 
A shiny Phi Beta Kappa Key!” 

-Doc Hartley, in the Kansas City Star 





















he P; rexies Meet the K ings 


By Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


tion prevailed upon him to accept 
another LL. D., a distinction which 
he did not really need, as his ac- 
cumulation of honorary literary 
degrees already was as the sands of 
the sea. In consequence, the 
doughty angler from Minneapolis, 
who is undoubtedly the most indus- 
trious and strenuous disciple of old 
Izaak that I have ever met, was 
three days late for the rendezvous. 

The time was not entirely wasted 
however, for not only did he de- 
liver the address in a highly satis- 
factory manner and collect the 
LL. D., en passant, with dignity and 


grace, but also lost a new suit of pajamas in Chicago, and left 
a handsome pair of Christmas slippers on the Katy Pullman. 
As misfortunes, like blessings, generally run in series of 
three, he wound up by calmly sitting in the Southern Pacific 
Depot at San Antonio while his train rambled off to Corpus 
Christi without him. We are quite familiar with the gentle- 
man’s idiosyncrasies as well as his virtues, how- 
ever, and as we never expect to see him until the 
moment of his actual appearance, we wasted very 
little time worrying about him. President Coffman 
is one of those rare individuals who always land on 
their feet, and as he is as full of energy and initia- 
tive as a package of T. N. T., he invariably makes 
good. If he had not become a famous educator, he 
would have been an eminent jurist, or a great leg- 


islator, or a renowned 
medical man, or, it may 











Don Farley, the author’s boatman, “and a mighty fine boy’’ his 
employer says 


be, a celebrated angler. 
Our trip to San An- 
tonio was a thoroughly 
enjoyable one, although 
Dr. Lindley and I twice 
experienced considerable 
difficulty in extracting 
President Jessup from 
the new refrigerated din- 
ing car. The gentleman 
who hails from the land 





where the tall corn grows 
insisted that the artifi- 
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President Coffman and Godfrey Roberts 
pose with a nice specimen 


cially cooled van was carried for 
the purpose of comforting as 
well as sustaining the passen- 
gers, and as the first night out 
was an intolerably hot one, I be- 
lieve that he would have slept in 
the diner had we not cajoled him 
back into the Pullman. 

Corpus Christi was reached 
early Monday morning, and my 
old friend Ricardo Rodriguez was 
on hand to taxi us over to Port 
Aransas. An hour later Capt. Jim 
Ellis and his charming wife were 
welcoming us to Tarpon Inn. 

On our vacation at Chabot’s 
Island, Lake of the Woods, Ont., the year before, our labors, 
or at least the labors of my three confederates, had not been 
well rewarded. In fact, the muskellunge had utterly ignored 
them, and as I was again temporarily in command, I felt 
quite sure that if the fish at Port Aransas did not “do their 
stuff,” some one in our party might be thrown bodily into 
the Gulf, without benefit of priest or bell. And this innocent 
victim would be, in all probability, a fat, bald-headed medico. 


NTIL the arrival of President Coffman, Chancellor Lind- 

ley and I were to be chaperoned by Don Farley, one of 
the keenest and most capable guides on the Texas Coast, and 
Dr. Jessup was to sail with my old friend, Dr. J. P. Fruit, 
who is not only a famed professor of English, but an exceed- 
ingly well informed student of piscatorial psychology. Chick 
Roberts, an energetic and capable captain of the tarpon fleet, 
had charge of their boat. After the arrival of Dr. Coffman 
we annexed Chick’s brother, Godfrey, a curly headed giant 
of the reefs, who is an expert boatman and a famous duck 
hunter as well. Godfrey’s war record also is an enviable 
one, and, incidentally, he is probably the only Republican on 
Mustang Island. For many years he has served as post- 
master-in-chief for the little municipality. 

Shortly after our arrival, two more dear and valued friends 
of mine, Dr. and Mrs. Stuart C. Way, of San Francisco, 
reached Port Aransas. Dr. Way is an expert on salmon, 
trout, and sea bass, but when it comes to playing tag with 


A Prexy bat- 
tles a 
for a tarpon, 
and both win 


Mackerel fishing from the jetty with shrimp bait 











shark 









President Jessup looks well pleased with 
his exhibit of a mixed bag 


tarpon, his little Wife, “Patsy,” 
is so much more fortunate and 
skilful than he that she prac- 
tically leaves him standing on 
the dock. Their guide, Oscar 
Gillespie, is the worthy scion of 
a seafaring family that has for 
years made history on Mustang 
Island. 

All of us were eager for the 
fray. We changed our clothes 
while our guides set up and 
tested our equipment, gulped 
down a few bites of luncheon 
(much to the distress of Mrs. 
Ellis, and her chef, who had 
taken particular pains to start us off well), and 1 o’clock 
found us on the dock. 

The motor boats at Port Aransas are not large. They 
average only from 20 to 25 feet in length, but the majority 
are equipped with new, four cylinder Chevrolet engines, and 
as their owners take great pride in them, they are fast, clean, 
and snappy little crafts. 

Aransas Pass, the pass or channel where the fishing is 
done, is “a deep channel connecting the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico with those of Aransas and Corpus Christi Bays, 
and is situated between Mustang Island on the south, and 
St. Joseph’s Island on the north. This channel is several 
miles long, and on the inside between St. Joseph, Mustang 
and Harbor Islands, forms a deep basin. The channel itself 
is about 2,000 feet wide. On the outer, or Gulf side, it is 
paralleled by two rock jetties extending into the waters of the 
Gulf. The tides, the wind, and the influence of the jetties 
keep the waters of the Pass in almost constant motion. The 
channel is from 25 to 35 feet deep.” 

The great schools of fish that move summer and winter 
up or down the Gulf coast make these waters a stopping 
place. In the spring the best tarpon fishing is to be had 
near the outer end and on the south side of the south jetty. 
In bad weather, the boats are compelled to remain in the 
channel, or, if the water is extremely rough, they seek refuge 
in the harbor, and at Murray’s Reef or Mud Bay. 

The day we reached Port Aransas, (Continued on page 46) 
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Ruffed grouse 
drummed from 
the ridges and the 
camera caught 
this one in the act 
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HE Lady and I wanted to catch big trout—and lots 

of ‘em. Now, big trout are increasingly difficult to 

connect up with in these modern days, and the farther 

back into the tall tignber an ambitious fisherman can 
get, the better are his chances. 

So, in the back of the little coupe we stowed an outboard 
—buried deep in sleeping bags—a silk forester’s tent, air 
mattresses, a gasoline stove, cooking outfit, and two size- 
able duffle bags well filled with grub. 

And we drove almost 300 miles from Augusta, 
Me., to Fort Rent, on the border of Maine and the 
Province of Quebec. From Fort Kent we made 
another 30 miles or so over pretty fair roads, and 
at St. Francis, the jumping-off place, managed 
after some dickering to hire a sturdy 20-foot canoe. 

With our duffle stowed in the 20-footer, and the 
motor bolted to the stern, we climbed aboard and 
shoved off at daylight on the morning of June 10, 
1931, heading upriver into the fast current with 
the “egg beater” sputtering merrily. 





HE ALLAGASH is by far the most famous 

of all Maine wilderness rivers, and we were 
going in by the back door—most Allagash canoe 
cruises commence at the other end, the canoeists 
preferring to run down with the current. 

“We can make Long Lake (our objective) three 
days sooner by going upstream,” I told The Lady, who had a 
nice new fly rod and was anxious to give it a work-out on 
something really worth while, and was willing to brave rap- 
ids, mosquitoes, moose flies, or what have you, in order to 
ao so. 


“That’s the way we'll go then! With just two weeks in 





A Canoe Cruise in 


By Kenneth 


which to go fishing, who wants to 
dawdle along through a_ whole 
chain of lakes?” 

The little motor shoved us 
along at a fast rate, uphill against 
the racing waters, and for the 
first 15 miles our course led 
through steep ridges on both sides, 
covered with second-growth white 
and gray birches, beautiful in 
the spring shades of green. Ruffed 
grouse drummed from _ these 
ridges, and once a big mink 
came slithering along the shore 
within 20 feet of the canoe, paus- 
ing to scan us with a wary eye 
before disappearing under a big 
root. Then we came to Allagash Falls, and luck was 
with us, for Leverett Byram, one of my _ upcountry 
friends, had just arrived at the upstream end of the 
carry. 

“Lightnin’ Comet! Long time no see, Ken!” he shouted, 
his bronzed face widening in an enormous grin which 
threatened to engulf both his ears. Leverett is a famous 
guide and hunter, who has probably killed more deer and 





This buck in the velvet was caught unawares 


moose than anyone else on the river. As a canoeman he 
has few equals, and no superiors. 

“We'll park right here for an hour, I’ve got a lot of 
things to talk over with this Indian,” I told The Lady, for 
the meeting with Leverett was the luckiest thing which 
could have happened to us just then. So The Lady climbed 

around on the rocks and sat down to 
watch the big falls, where the river takes 











a sheer drop of some 30 feet, thundering 
as it goes. 

“T’ll help you lug the canoe around, an’ 
we can talk while we’re doing it,” sug- 
gested Leverett, and gladly I accepted his 
offer, for the 20-footer weighs close to 
100 pounds, quite a load for one man. 

“Any trout upcountry, and what are 
they taking right now?” 

Leverett grinned. “You know there 
are! An’ mostly they’ll take what you 
offer ’em,” he declared, and added, “Yes- 
terday we got a nice mess o’ trout at the 
mouth of Big Shepherd Brook, an’ it 
rained up there last night.” 

This was good news, for Big Shepherd 
runs down to the main river between two 





An old lumber camp on Two Brooks Rapids 


hills, and after a heavy rain the trout 
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the Alllagash Country 


Our open forester’s 
tent on the shore 
of a beautiful little 
forest-framed lake 





Fuller Lee 


fairly swarm in the deep pool at 
its mouth. 

“Who’s tendin’ dam at the 
foot of Long Lake now?” I 
asked interestedly. 

“Ol’ Bert Spencer,” replied 
Leverett. “I sold him that little 
Mannlicher you let me have three 
years ago. He thinks it’s the only 
gun that was ever made—wouldn’t 
take $100 for it.” 

“T don’t blame him—it cost me 
$125. How did you happen to 
let it go?” 

Leverett’s face fell. “Needed 
the money—bad!” he admitted 
reluctantly. “All the loggin’ on 
the river is being done with Canadian labor now. An Amer- 
ican has a tough time gettin’ any work to do on this side of 
the boundary line these days.” 

Working as we chatted, Leverett and I made several trips 
around the short carry, and finally our outfit was all safely 
deposited on the upstream side. 

“Don’t shove off till you’re sure your motor’s runnin’ !” 
warned Leverett. “It’s pretty handy to the Falls, an’ 








A doe startled by the camera 


last spring I came dam’ near gettin’ swept over.” 

That would have been fatal, for the tug of the current 
at this point is tremendous, and no man would go through 
Allagash Falls in a canoe and come out in one piece. 

“So long, Leverett! See you at Fort Kent on our way 
out,” I shouted. He grinned and waved. “Be sure and 
leave a few fish—for seed,” he yelled above 
the roar of the rapids. 





for nearly forty years and possesses an absolutely inexhaust- 
ible stock of information regarding the country and its 
inhabitants. 

That night we traversed Musquacook Deadwater and 
came into Round Pond just af sundown, with the trout 
making big circles on the calm surface in front of the 
little point on which we set up the forester’s tent. 

“We'll pick up enough for supper and breakfast before 
we do another thing,” | suggested, digging out a 
pair of aluminum rod cases and the fly books. In 
five minutes our rods were all strung up, with 6-foot 
leaders and Parmacheene Belles attached. 


LOG BOOM had been placed across the out- 
let of the pond to guide floating timber, and 
we fastened the canoe alongside and started cast- 
ing. The Lady’s fly settled softly beside the boom, 
—and instantly a big speckle-sides flashed up at it. 
“Whee-ee! I’ve got him, a monster, Ken!” 
shrilled The Lady triumphantly, giving her trout 
the butt until the little 4-ounce wand bent danger- 
ously. In spite of the rough treatment, the new 
rod kept that fighting trout on a tight line until he 
rolled to the surface beside the canoe, to be scooped 
up in my ready net. 

“What a beauty! My first real big one 
breathed the victor (or is it “victoress?”) as the big 
trout gasped and bounced around in the bottom of the canoe 
until quieted by a merciful tap on the head with the hilt 
of a belt knife. 

“He’s a nice one! Couple of pounds, for a guess! Two 
or three more like that’ll be all we can use now,” I told her. 

Then it was my turn, and in (Continued on page 44) 


7? 








An hour or so later we hit Two Brooks 
Rapids, and here was a real test for an 
outboard motor. For a mile the water 
races in a churning mass of combers be- 
tween two high banks. After a heavy rain 
it is tough going, and quite a trick to miss 
the big boulders. 

By taking advantage of the back eddies 
it is just possible to drive a loaded canoe 
through—and we did it, shipping quite a 
bit of water. The Lady was game, no 
doubt about it, for she refused my offer 
to allow her to go ashore at the foot of 
the white water and walk up. 

So we lunched with Will Cunliffe at 
Cunliffe’s Depot, at the head of the rapids. 
He is a character, has had charge of the 
driving operations on the Upper Allagash 








Bill was right—the fish were there 
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ome Big Bad 
= in A\trica 


By 
Stuart N. Twiss 


Part II 

SHORT time after shooting the buffalo described in 

the previous issue, | picked up a good secondhand 

Model 54, .30-’06 Winchester—the apple of my eye— 

and I was not long in proving its worth. First to fall 

to it was an eland, the largest of all the antelope. Event 
followed event in rapid order for a couple of weeks. About 
9 o'clock in the evening of the day I shot the eland, I was 
reading in my tent when I heard something fall out of a 
tree about 40 yards away, the tree in which I[ had hung up the 
eland meat. Now I knew well that that meat had been securely 
tied up. It spelled something unusual to me. I grabbed my 
rifle and flashlight and stepped out. Sure enough, the flash- 
light revealed a pair of green eyes at the foot of the tree. 
Holding the flashlight alongside the barrel so as to illumi- 
nate both sights and the beast’s eyes (green eyes did not 
spell hyena or jackal) I fired with very careful aim. There 
was a momentary scuffle under the tree, then all was quiet. 
Advancing cautiously to 
about 15 yards the light re- 
vealed, as I hoped and ex- 
pected, about 7 feet of spotted 
“valler tomcat,” a nice, aver- 
age leopard. He was sprawled 
across a quarter of meat that 
he had pulled out of the tree. 
My bullet (180-grain West- 
ern open point) had entered 
squarely between the eyes, 
the best shot, considering the 
conditions, I have ever made. 
It was but a week after this 
occurred that two more “big, 


bad ones” fell to the Win- 
chester—a pair of rhinos. 
Knowing that rhinos were 


about, I took a precious Sun- 
day to try for them. As my 
boys were not local natives, I 
took two old-timers from a 
near-by village who assured me they could lead me to 
Chipembele, which is rhino in Chiwemba. We got an early 
start on a cold, rainy morning and spent the first four or 
five hours more or less aimlessly, it seemed, wandering about 
in a huge, natural amphitheater 5 miles from rim to rim. 
The borders of the valley were veritable mountains of bare 
rock, while the floor was wooded, quite level, with occasional 
“Dongas,” narrow, brushy stream valleys. It was, in truth, 
an ideal country for rhino. 

Finally, eagle-eyed Lamie, my diminutive, cheerful, dis- 
reputable gun boy, spied rhino spoor on a well-beaten, rocky, 
game path—spoor that my guides had overlooked, in fact had 
walked over for some distance. I was tired, wet, and miles 
from camp. My watch said 1 o'clock, and the spoor led al- 
most directly away from camp. No! It’s now or never, I 
felt, so after him we went. An hour’s tracking brought 
us to an acre patch of shoulder-high grass. By the time 
we arrived here I had suspected that we were tracking two 
rhinos instead of one. Again Lamie rose to the occasion and 
assured me there were two. It is remarkable how indistinct 





A kill of two rhinos at one time is unusual 





A safari mov- 
ing across the 
veldt. It takes 
a small army 
to transport a 
hunting party 
in Africa but 
native labor 
is very cheap 





the spoor of these two rhinos was. A full-grown bull weighs 
3 tons or more, sufficient, one would think, to leave an im 
pression in the hardest soil, especially wet soil, yet we had 
difficulty in tracking these two that promised, judging from 
the size of the tracks, to be large. I have often wondered 
what the reluctance of my boys had to do with it. 

Now we advanced most cautiously. First a boy climbed a 
tree—no rhino in sight. I had taken the gun and was hold- 
ing it at “port,” half off safety. I could have seen a rhino 
lying down at perhaps 20 
yards. Two or three facts 
rather disconcerted me at this 
time. Trees were somewhat 
scattered and what few there 
were near by were thorn 
trees. I would most certainly 
have disregarded the thorns 
in a pinch I assured myself, 
wishing for more thorn trees. 
Another was the realization 
that I had to make head shots 
or climb one of those trees, 
for a .30-’06 will not knock a 
rhino down unless he is hit in 
a very favorable spot. The 
type bullet I had did not suit 
me. When I bought the gun I 
got just seven cartridges of 
service ammunition, 150-grain 
pointed bullet. That constitut- 
ed my supply of hard-noses. 
Nothing happened for a few minutes as we picked our 
way cautiously along. The boys were visibly nervous. I was 
nervous too, but I hoped not visibly, for moral effect is a 
thing to be considered when dealing with natives. Suddenly, 
about 20 yards to my right two leviathans rose up, broadside 
to me, puffing and blowing and stood for a second giving us 
the “once-over.” 





ACTED on the instant. The first shot dropped the larger 

rhino like a log. No. 2 had started to turn to run away, 
but at the sound of the shot, hesitated and turned broadside 
to me again. As quickly as I could reload, aim, and fire, the 
second rhino was dead. One could not ask for a better set- 
ting for two quick shots, yet I have always considered myself 
lucky in having placed my shots so nicely. A rhino’s brain 
is small and I had fired altogether too quickly for a sure aim. 
It was just my “on” day. 

Followed an interesting interval while the boys picked 
the thorns out of their hands and feet. There had been 
no momentary hesitation on their part. By the time my first 
































bullet was on its way, all but two of my trusted boys were 
well on their way up a beloved thorn tree. Oh no! No 
confidence in the “Bwana” at such a time. “Chipembele 
maninge skalum”—rhino very bad. 

Neither of the rhinos was exceptionally large, 16 inches 
being the length of the largest horn. Upon examining them 
for bullet holes, I felt like taking my hat off to those little 
150-grain pellets. Both had passed clean through the thick 
skulls. This was doubtless due to the fact that both shots 
were exactly broadside, for a pointed bullet’s tendency to 
dive off its course when striking at an angle is well known. 

The hunting gods were with me that fortnight. The next 
week I was scheduled to bag my third rhino. I met him en- 
tirely by accident while in the pursuance of my work. The 
reader will recall that I had used two of my total of seven, 
hard-nosed cartridges. For sentimental reasons I wanted to 
bag my first elephant with my Winchester, so every day I| took 
both of my rifles into the field, the Mannlicher loaded with 
soft-noses for antelope and the Winchester loaded with my five, 
precious, pointed bullets. I had not been able to obtain more. 

On this day I was traversing a boulder-strewn plateau, 
“busting rock,” and never giving a thought to game, least of 
all, perhaps, rhino. I had just rounded a huge quartzite 
boulder when a rhino stepped briskly out from behind an- 
other boulder less than 5 yards away. He was not 25 feet 
from me as he stopped to look me over. I can’t recall my 
thoughts of that brief moment. I can only record the events. 
Without taking my eyes off him I frantically groped behind 
me for a gun. A boy 
finally came out of a 
trance and thrust a gun 
into my hands — the 
Mannlicher—the wrong 


gun. In another in- 
stant, however, the 
rhino relieved the sit- 
uation by trotting lei- 
surely away. It gave 
me a welcome moment 
in which to change 
guns. At 50 yards he 
was going directly 


away from me and was 
about to disappear from 
sight over a slight rise 
in ground, so without 
giving a thought to pos- 
sible consequences I 
fired quickly. Now a 
rhino is one large ani- 
mal that is deceiving in 
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A water buffalo and the rifle that killed him 












one respect. Ordinarily an animal of anywhere near his 
bulk looks much slower in action than it really is, but an 
infuriated rhino doesn’t even look slow. When I shot, 
this beast wheeled without hesitation and before I could 
realize what was happening, he was cutting down the dis- 
tance between us at a tremendous rate. Yes, I knew pre- 
cisely what to do. Someone had told me. In the present 
case one must coolly wait until the rhino is about to impale 
him on his horns. Then, his head is lowered and one has a 
perfect and foolproof shot at his spine. I imagine this 
shot must be made at a distance of about 10 feet, at which 
distance he is less than half a second away. “No! Not for 
yours truly,” thought I. Not with the little 150-grain pellets 
[ was supposed to stop this leviathan with. What I did was 
to very systematically start working the bolt and trigger of 
my rifle, aiming, or trying to aim, a trifle to the side of his 
horns, 

It worked. At the third shot, at a distance of 50 feet, he 
went down and was unable to get up, though he raised a 
terrific fuss trying to. I then very carefully placed my last 
bullet in his heart and he almost instantly stiffened out, dead. 


FTER it was all over, the thought that I had actually 
“shot it out” with a charging rhino startled me. It is 
something most Nimrods doubtless have thought of at times, 
but as in my case, never dreamed it would happen. I can 
truthfully say that I don’t care to be at such close quarters 
with one again when he is in that sort of mood. He seems 
to be one animal that in 
his dumbness has not 
learned to respect man 
as he should. As a 
matter of fact, can you 
blame him, built and 
equipped as he is? 
Upon examining this 
fellow, I found that my 
first bullet had entered 
too low to break the 
pelvis bone, thus it had 
only served to infuriate 
him. My fourth shot 
had broken his foreleg 
a trifle below the shoul- 
der joint. One had en- 
tered the flesh above his 
shoulder to come out a 
few inches back, and 
one had missed entirely. 
I noted with some 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The standing army—Westbrook, Gallaher, Wygal, Beach, Ackerman and Hawkins 


EX Beach came _ in 

with a smile. More to 

the point, he toted sev- 

several “duskies” and 

a pair of marsh bluebills 

across his gun barrels. 
“That’s a new one on me. I’ve hunted 
ducks from blinds, batteries and boats 
but never tried to walk them down be- 
fore,” he remarked, as he _ slushed 
toward the sandy shore of Okeechobee. 
Beach, with whom I have made many 
trips, had nothing on me. To hunt ducks 
without decoys, blinds or water craft 
of some kind was indeed a new ex- 
perience. We had left Sebring, 80 
miles north, at 2 a. m., motoring down 


keechobee 


A Day After Ducks 
With Rex Beach On 
Florida’s Largest Lake 


Morris Ackerman 


Westbrook to know every 
foot of this lake bottom? 

I thought I’d never come to 
those rushes. With each step 
I knew I was getting farther 
and farther away from the 
shore—too far away in fact, if | wanted 
to get back in a hurry. But daylight 
crept across the Atlantic and disclosed 
the fringe of welcome bullrushes in 
front of me. The water became deeper 
and deeper as the hide was approached 


By and the last few yards were taken most 
gingerly. Going through the thicket 


there was a strip of open water on both 
sides and ahead. I felt my boot tops 
pressing snugly against my legs. The 





to Lakeport well before daylight. 

The rest of the boys were all natives 
of the ridge section. This Okeechobee 
game was nothing strange to them. 
Piling out of the cars at the edge of 
the lake, Coley Westbrook gave us our 
instructions. “You fellers sorter line up 
here now and I'll get you started off 
right,” suggested our mentor. It was 
till plenty dark. 

“Ebb and me’ll hit down here to the 
right, the other two boys will come next 
and you-all stay well off to the left. The 
water ain’t deep no place and you can 
walk due east for a mile. When you 
get to a good hide in the rushes just 
stand there and wait for the shootin’ 
to commence,” he said in _ parting. 
Without further ado Rex and I, being 
the “you-all” referred to, began the 
mush. In a few minutes sight was lost 
of all hands and every man was for 
himself. This lake is 30 miles wide and the question of just 
how one could reckon a mile popped into our heads. Any- 
way, we’d walk until the water came nearer the top of our 
boots, or we reached the rushes in the meantime. One thing 
sure, I wasn’t going to get my boots full of water. In fact, 
I’m not what one would call a fast water walker, especially 
before dawn in strange territory. I’d “feel” before every 
forward step. Suppose I tramped on a sleeping moccasin 
or an alligator. I was a mark for a moccasin. Hadn't I 
just read they could bite one under water? I might hit 
quicksand or go over my head in a hole. How was Coley 





The author and a few snipe 


water clearance was less than an inch. 
There was no other chance of get- 
ting wet, unless of course I fell down 
on the way back, following the antici- 
pated flight. The early morning Ever- 
glades air was chilly. A friend told me 
once that mosquitoes bothered him a lot 
when he was duck hunting at Okeecho- 
bee. They didn’t bother us on this par- 
ticular morning when they stood in 
need of ear muffs. 


WAS deep in  thought—thinking 

about the experiences of a hundred 
duck hunts in many parts of the country, 
trying to dig up a single one that would 
even remotely approach my present 
surroundings—when off to the south 
came a barrage of shots. I peered out 
into the haze of a newly breaking day. 
A duck! No, two ducks! They were 
winging hurriedly up the open strip. 

Instinciively I squatted down. That was fatal. Both 
boots filled with water and I never found out even the 
species of those two ducks. Anyway, the flight was on, 
and what a satisfaction in knowing my lower extremity 
couldn’t become much wetter than it was. Shooting 
would be pie. The ducks would come along at right angles, 
and, after it was all over, I could walk out another 100 
yards or so and retrieve them. 

But you never can tell about a duck. I could see three 
ways. The fourth was behind me, and that’s where nine 
out of ten of those birds came over—just seemed to know 
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1 was there. But some of them carried the joke 
too far, eventually finding their way to our per- 
sonal oven. The firing ceased around 8 o'clock, 
at which time we all headed for the machines 
again for refreshments, a general counting of the 
unfortunate victims; and an extended period of 
sock drying. 

Driving down from Sebring I felt a bit sorry 
for my Florida friends. Here were Rex and I 
all rigged up with brand-new firemen’s boots, and 
I noticed the local boys didn’t wear any boots. 
When we got back to the cars the native hunters 

: were changing socks and shoes—and there we 
were, with boots full of water, no extra socks and 
no change of footwear. But hadn’t Coley told us 
the water wasn’t deep? Well, it wasn’t over our 
heads—that’s something. \ 

Our total bag was seventeen ducks. 
them were blacks, or “Florida duskies.” 
were a few bluebills and a teal or two. 
opined as how it was a poor day. “We'd orter 
got twict them many ducks. You fellers shoulda 
been down here Monday a week ago. Never seen 


; ‘em so thick,” he emphasized. Looking back I 
can remember 814,906 times when I should have 


Most of 
There 
Ebb 


been at a certain place last week—or next month. 


NYWAY, we had seventeen ducks, the day 
44% ahead of us for snipe shooting, and the eve- 
ning flight to look forward to. As we sat on 
the running board, dumping water from those 
boots and squeezing out our hosiery, we noticed 
the air was alive with bird life. Never before 
had we seen anything like it—turkey buzzards, 
Mexican buzzards, hawks, herons, cranes, black- 
birds, snipe, killdeers, plover, ducks—birds, birds, 
birds—high, low, and medium—in every direc- 
tion? “Never saw such a place for 
ducks. Did you guys ever hear of de- 
coys and duck boats?” Rex wanted to 
know. Yes, they had heard of ’em, but 
you didn’t need any on Lake Okeecho- 
bee, where you “jest wade out after 
em.” I must say, for open-to-the-public 
duck shooting, it’s not 
so awfully bad at that. 

The last of the 
“standing army” to 
arrive at the billet was 
Frank Wygal. He had 
plowed through miles 
of aquatic muck to at- 


Right— Rex 
pulls his boot 
tops up while 
enroute to the 
rush beds in 
the deeper 
water 





Rex Beach and the author with a few ‘‘dusk- 
jes’’ and bluebills taken on a morning 
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Rex came in smiling from the morning’s shoot 


tack the ducks on their home grounds, only to jump a big 
flock of pintails in the midst of a mess of mud hens—and let 
‘em all get away before discovering their exact identity. 
Frank’s description of his experience reminds me _ of 
Beach’s dry-gin story. “One healthy swig of it will dry 
wet clothes on the hoof,” he says. 

The water around the shore of Okeechobee is “oozy.” 
A hundred yards out it’s only 1 or 2 inches deep. An 
ideal locale for some plain and fancy snipe hunting. 
Why not give it a whirl? We did. We headed north, and 
so did a bunch of cockle-burred cattle in the offing. As 
we moved onward those cows and their gentlemen friends 
did likewise. One could never tell when they might stam- 
pede our way. But we were not attacked. The herd kept 
their distance, flushing every snipe in the path ahead of 
them. We found it advisable eventually to put on a one- 
man rodeo. Then, after driving the roaming stock deep 
into the fading palms, we flushed a few snipe of our own. 
On a later hunt a flock of roving pigs pulled this same 
stunt on me. They must have some understanding with 
Florida snipe to act as protectors for them. 


A FTER lunch we drove up to the mouth of Fisheating 
44 Creek, a famous large-mouth bass stream. This was 
where we were to make our stand for the evening flight. 
Here the marsh began at the road. We whiled away the time 
by hunting snipe along the lake shore and beside the courses 
of several streams with fair success. 

A visit was made to a near-by commercial fish house. 
Okeechobee is, unfortunately, one of the few places in Flor- 
ida where inland net fishing is permitted. Bass and all 
other fish may be taken and sold. We saw a number of 
small truck loads of fish going off to market. They were 
mostly “speckled perch,” or crappies. We were told they 
would bring 3 cents per pound on delivery. We couldn’t 
help but think how much more Florida fish were worth as 
a tourist magnet. 

There was some similarity in our evening hunting to that 
of the morning. In addition to our own party we were 
joined by several local hunters (Continued on page 42) 
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dune section—a _ desert, 











WESTERN UNION 
May 1931 
Wanchese, North Carolina 
I CAN NOT FISH YOU | 
1 AM ENGAGED 
(Sig) SAM 


HAT was the sad 
news received one 
Saturday morning, 
several weeks ago, 
after all preparations had 
been made to leave Wash- 
ington, D. C., that after- 
noon for new and strange 
fishing waters to us—Ore- 
gon Inlet, North Carolina. 
Channel bass, or “red 
drum” was our objective. 
Through an _ acquaint- 
ance, who fished there the 
year before, I had heard 
that during the month of 
May these fish arrived at 
Oregon Inlet in _ such 
schools that the sea was 
“tinted red with them.” 
That here they lingered a 








and journeying north 
along the Atlantic Coast. 
In fact, he told me of sev- 
eral catches which made a 
fish or two every other 
day—all the luck I had in several years previous, on the 
eastern shore of the Virginia Coast—seem rather insig- 
nificant. 

This kind acquaintance told me of “Sam” and, by letter, 
I introduced myself to him. He was the only guide and 
person who lived on the shore of the Inlet and was the 
possessor of a power launch and a reputation as “some chan- 
nel bass fisherman.” 

First, “Sam” wrote he would put us up in his shack. 
Then, later, he wrote that due to some complications with 
owners of the land on which his camp was built—a duck 
hunting club of “Northerners’”—he had been prohibited this 
year from boarding fishermen, but we could live some 15 
miles away and drive down to the beach each morning to his 
place and boat. 

That was a disappointment, of course, as nothing beats 
camping near the spot where the game or fish one is after 
are found; still, “Sam” said he would “fish us.” The unex- 
pected telegram therefore, was a jolt, but Major Dixon and 
I had learned by experience that no matter how gloomy 
things look, when you can go fishing, just go. Also being 
of the Army, we kept a reserve in hand. 

Jumping a taxi, in a very few minutes I was at the office 
of one high in command of the Coast Guard Service, and 
that kindly gentleman 





The author and a catch of ‘“‘blues"’ 


Channel Bass 


while before splitting up B 


Colonel Osmun Latrobe 


desolate waste—where 
some thirty years ago the 
Wright brothers tried out 
their first plane. On one 
of the enormous dunes, 
Kill Devil Hill, a monu- 
ment is being built to their 
memory. Then our good 
road suddenly ended, and 
only tracks in the sand 
were ahead. Letting air 
out of the tires, we fol- 
lowed them. 

We were advised though 
at the Coast Guard Station 
near Kill Devil Hill to 
keep well back from the 
ocean as the tide was in 
and the sands were treach- 
erous. One of their main 
jobs was hauling out auto- 
mobiles. 

Shortly the dunes were 
left behind, a strong wind 
was blowing, and the drift- 
ing sand had obliterated 
the trail. But the ocean 
was on our left and the 
sound—Pamlico now—to 
the right; so we needed no 
guide, but skirted the 
ocean. The car in second 
was doing nobly in the soft 
sand on its half-inflated tires which “shimmied” outrageously. 

Some 4 or 5 miles farther on, “Sam’s” little shack loomed 
like a gigantic building on the level horizon. It was sur- 
rounded by cars—the channel bass were in. The new bridge 
and highway down the coast had brought more fishermen 
than he could handle; hence his telegram. Several strangers 
away up in Washington, should they arrive, only meant 
more of a jam. 

Prices were up, and helped by boats from Roanoke Island 
(15 miles away), which divides the two sounds, all could not 
be accommodated. But “Sam’s” brother owned and oper- 
ated a ferry and on the far side of the Inlet which is %4-mile 
wide, the Oregon Inlet Coast Guard was in plain view. 

It was a small, rickety ferry and there was a choppy sea 
from the shallow sound. Although our car and another one 
lurched quite a lot, we were soon safely across and on sand 
again until we reached the station a mile away. 





UR letter was presented and a half dozen stalwart, 
healthy looking coast guardsmen said they were glad to 
see us; that the letter said to look out for us, and they surely 
would. We were glad that we came and after enjoying a 
fine meal in the mess hall, it did not take long to get ac- 
quainted. 


We were given the room of the captain, who 
happened to be away, and 
were told that the next day 





when he heard how “Sam” 
had disappointed us, soon 
armed me with a wonder- 
ful letter to the several 
Coast Guard stations in 
the vicinity of our mys- 
tic Inlet which solved the 
difficulty. 

Next morning by steam- 
er and car, we reached 
Point Harbor, jutting out 
into Albemarle Sound; 
then over a 3-mile bridge 
to the great sand barrier 
which fringes the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; and still far- 
ther on a good highway 
going south, now but 100 
yards or so back from the 
sea. We passed two 
wrecks on the beach. 

Here we were in a sand 











A fine catch made by six anglers. Several weighed over 60 
pounds each 


we would troll for drum. 

Before dark we went to 
the ocean front to try a 
few casts in the surf with 
salted drum only for bait. 
The coast guardsman who 
accompanied us said that 
fish were caught there in 
the fall but that in the 
spring they stayed well 
out. Still it was good to 
wet our tackle and get our 
hands in after the winter 
months. The strong shore 
wind fooled us into believ- 
ing we were not so rusty 
after all. 

Next morning we were 
up early rigging out rods 
for trolling. North, on 
the Virginia and Mary- 





—— 
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land coasts, where the fish arrive a month later, the usual 
method is still fishing with bait from surf or boat. But here 
it is practically all trolling with large, white metal spoons. 

It was but a short hike to the protected sound-side of the 
great sand barrier on which the station is located, and a 
continuation of the road we drove down the afternoon be- 
fore and is only broken by the Inlet. Here the patrol boat, 
a small cabin cruiser, was waiting and we started off de luxe, 
under the stern awning. Shortly we arrived at the Inlet 
where we could see a dozen or so motor boats of various 
descriptions trolling back and forth on the ocean side of 
its entrance. 

Sometimes the drum—the only name used by the natives— 
lie deep and sometimes near the surface, so Dixon rigged 
with a trolling sinker on the upper end of his wire leader, 
while I used none. Both had on similar spoons—No. 6. 

At the mouth of the Inlet we skirted a bar where the 
ocean rollers broke now and then—our ship tossed a lot. A 
sharp, quick tug at my line 
was the first strike—it was 


Of the dozen bobbing boats in the ocean, at least a third 
were fighting fish, We were again trolling, and before 
Dixon had time to rest from his previous exertion, another 
runaway drum was taking out his line. Reluctantly, I reeled 
in to get my line out of the way. “Kingfish” again did the 
honors. 

A rain squall was on and “Kingfish” was going “on lib- 
erty” at noon, so to my regret we headed back through the 
Inlet to the quiet anchorage in the Sound. Three fine drum 
and I did not have a strike. But I knew my time would 
come and it had been fine to see my friend getting one work- 
out after another. 

In the afternoon we again went out; this time “The Colo- 
nel,” another guardsman, running the boat. “Kingfish” had 
departed in his Ford southward down the beach for a two 
days’ visit to his family. He took along a drum. Due to 
ba! weather we stayed out only long enough to get us three 
drum, two of which came to my rod, and three small “blues,” 
besides. The fish were nearer 
the surface and things were 





lost quickly—a small “blue” 
I concluded it must surely be. 


OW we were amongst é 
the scattered boats a mile he 
or so off-shore and glanced 
at them now and then for 
signs of action. A distant 
one had a strike. The boat 


breaking my way at last. We 
hailed several boats that had 
been out all day. They had 
ten or a dozen each, but six 
were sufficient for us. 

For supper we ate of our 
morning catch. The bluefish, 
of course, were excellent. 
The drum, more boiled than 





stopped, and one could see the 
silhouette of a man with a 
bending rod sitting in the 
open stern. The several boats 
which spied him inclined their 
courses in that direction in 
the hopes of encountering 
something too. 

The fellow had a good hard 
fight, but eventually the fish 
played out. A man with a 
gaff got busy and over the 
gunwale and into the rolling 
boat there was a flash of bur- 
nished copper in the sunlight. 
Then another, and still an- 





other of the boats struck 
drum, some with rods and 
reels and others with hand 


lines, but there was nothing 
doing on our ship. 

In half an hour the surf 
boat of the Coast Guard ran 
alongside to take us aboard 
and transmit orders for the 
patrol boat to go elsewhere. 
I welcomed the change to the 
smaller and open boat, with- 
out those awning stanchions. 

It was a change of luck 
also, for something struck 
Dixon’s tackle like a runaway 
horse. It was good to see his 
excitement at the sudden strike. He was a bit off balance 
and I anxiously watched the lins dwindle away on the reel- 
spool before he actually stopped him. Then for a dozen or 
so times he reeled in line—and lost it. More line came in 
however than he lost until the big red fellow saw the boat, 
then off again for a strong, short run. It was his last. Soon 
he was wallowing near the lurching ship and our skipper, 
“Kingfish” of the Coast Guard, made our breath come 
quieter when he skilfully gaffed him. 

Forty pounds of a wonderful fish. Both of us were 
elated and although the sun was gone and squalls had set in, 
the drum were here, and we had two more days to fish. 

We were soon trolling again and Dixon hooked on to 
another—again a good, hard fight. It was exhilarating to 
see Mr. Channel Bass for a moment as he came to the sur- 
face 100 yards away. When this fellow was brought to the 
ship he circled it several times and Dixon spun around like 
the head of an owl on the rolling deck of the engine hatch. 
At last “Kingfish” skilfully officiated. 








Major Dixon and his catch 


anything, was rather poor. 
But drum steaks broiled with 
butter are a different tale. 

After supper, a little surf 
fishing again, but no luck. 

Next morning, “The Colo- 
nel” and the surf-boat engine 
did not hit it off at all and we 
lost an hour or so before get- 
ting under way. The weather 
was none too good and the 
sea was bad; however, we 
found six or seven boats out 
and some of them in action. 

[ lost a drum and Dixon 
landed two—smaller than 
those of the day before, but 
still quite husky fish of over 
30 pounds. 








OW it was “The Colo- 

nel’s” turn to go “on lib- 
erty,” so again we felt rather 
sad at an _ early return. 
Four “blues” on the way in 
cheered us a bit, and, al- 
though we got a drenching, 
we got in ahead of a real 
squall. For catching drum, 
[ was not a forenoon fisher- 
man. 

The king of the station 
fishermen, Mechanic Meeken, 
was scheduled to take us out in the afternoon. The squall 
had departed, the sun shone and the sea had quieted a lot. 
Only one other boat was out. 

First, we trolled near the mouth of the Inlet where we 
picked up two drum—heavier fish than any of our previous 
catch. Our skipper steered for an offshore bar a mile or 
more up the coast and soon we could see the rollers break- 
ing over it. Now and then we passed crabs swimming on 
the surface. They had good reason for doing so, for the 
red drum we had caught had their stomachs filled with 
them. 

As we approached the bar the other boat was ahead of 
us. A fellow in the bow was frantically pointing ahead. 
We stood up—there was a reddish patch in the sea—and 
saw a great school of drum close to the surface. My 
acquaintance, back in Washington, who was responsible for 
our coming, had not exaggerated. It was a thrilling moment 
as we bore down on them. In tense excitement we sat down 
facing our lines well out astern. (Continued on page 42) 
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Our cAdvisory Board . 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

J. F. CUENIN, journalist, trapshot and champion caster, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl! protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 








What About Our Last Trumpeter Swans? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—On the eve- 

ning of June 30th, 1931, the Michigan 

State College of Agriculture took over 
the management of the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary which Mrs. Corsan and I| had 
spent four years in designing and supervis- 
ing. On that day, my wife and I left for 
Whittier College, Whittier, Calif., where I 
am to put in a year in an effort to start 
the Whittier Ornithological Academy, Inc. 

On the trip, we stopped at Yellowstone 
Park to investigate the present methods 
of conserving the only two pairs of wild 
trumpeter swans left in this country. The 
history of the mismanagement of these 
birds is so terrible that attention must be 
brought to its utter failure. 

I found the Park Rangers, or officials, 
most polite, intelligent and apparently 
really interested in preventing these mag- 
nificent birds from being exterminated. 
Probably the readers of Ovurtpoor LIFE 
have read the account of the trumpeter 
swans of last year in a recent issue of 
American Forests. lf so, you will “boil” 
to know that the 
half-dozen eggs of 
one pair of these 
swans were all 
eaten by ravens! 
The other pair 
managed to hatch 
their half-dozen 
and raise them to 
a decent age when 
they were all eaten 
by the otters and 
by eagles! 

According to 
Park officials there 
are only thirty live 
trumpeter swans in 
the world, mostly 
in Canada. Yet 
here the only two 


breeding pairs in 
this entire United 
States are man- 
aged no better than 
grade school boys 
could manage 
them. 


By George Hebden Corsan, Sr. 

It is not that conservation is a new 
idea! Consider the cut throat trout in the 
Yellowstone Park, for one instance. I un- 
derstand these fish would be only 5 per 
cent matured and 95 per cent destroyed, if 
left to “nature.” Being conserved, the pro- 
portions are reversed: 95 per cent are 
matured, 5 per cent lost. 

These two pairs of trumpeter swans in 
Yellowstone Park should be caught up 
immediately and brailed so they cannot 
fly. They should be sent to a _ lake 
near the coast of Washington State and 
watched day and night and protected from 
their enemies. All predators should be de- 
stroyed or taken away from the vicinity 
of the lake selected. Trumpeter swans 
breed readily in captivity and in semi- 
captivity they would be absolutely certain 
of breeding and raising six young to the 
pair each year. To allow such a destruc- 
tive bird as the raven to kill off the last 
trumpeter swans in this country is too 
terrible for thought. Yellowstone Park 
has great numbers of these black under- 
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A pair of trumpeter swans and three young on arrival from Holland, at the W. K. Kel- 
logg Bird Sanctuary 


takers and one sees them carrying off 
young birds or eggs of all kinds. I sup- 
pose that old story in the Bible, about 


ravens feeding Elisha, partly accounts for 
that black predator being more or less 
venerated today, though those men and 
women who seem to want the country to 
swarm with winged predators allowed to 
take their toll of our more valuable and 
really worthwhile bird life, are respon- 
sible to a greater extent. 

The few pairs of trumpeter swans which 
are still alive in British Columbia, should 
be trapped and brailed and sent to Elk 
Lake on Vancouver Island, where the Pro- 
vincial Government has a wild waterfowl 
breeding station. In this way they could 
be saved from total destruction by Indians, 
prospectors, otters, ravens, eagles and other 
destroyers. 


T IS not at all difficult to lead these 

swans into funnel-shaped traps baited 
with barley, as no wild waterfowl can tell 
the difference between barley and wild rice. 
Barley is a very 
good _ grain for 
ducks, geese and 
swans and is the 
only food they re- 
quire besides the 
succulent water 
roots on which 
they feed. 

I was able to se- 
cure several pairs 
of trumpeter swans 
from a European 
breeder, for the 
W. K. Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary, 
and two pairs 
should breed next 
spring, if all goes 
well, as they will 
then be of breeding 
age. The worst of 
it is they are 
brothers and sisters 
for the European 
breeder has only 
one pair which 
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raises six young each year. For many 
years I have been writing against the 
absurd idea that laws alone will save 
the wild game waterfowl and the upland 
game birds of this country. They won't! 
The various enemies of game birds must 
be controlled just as was done under 
my management of the W. K. Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary where I left some 14,000 
wild ducks, nearly 100 wild swans, and 
hundreds of wild geese of many va- 
rieties, as well as swarms of upland game 
birds and native song birds. Snakes, aqua- 
tic reptiles of all kinds, and four-footed 
prowlers were trapped and shot; winged 
creatures that were destructive to game 
and song birds were also controlled—hawks 
and owls being trapped or shot, while the 
smaller birds such as crows, blue jays, cow 
blackbirds and crow blackbirds were shot 
when they came on the Sanctuary. To a 
great extent these latter varieties soon 
learned to keep off the property and the 
increase in the song birds, both in number 
and variety, was really surprising. 


ILD duck fanciers saved the wood 

duck; the true old Virginian wild 
turkey was saved by domestication, as were 
the horse, the sheep, the cow. Yet we 
have just lost the last heath hen by em- 
ploying perfectly stupid methods to save 
the species though time and time again | 
have written pointing out the obvious plan. 
Proper methods, as employed by European 
and English game propagators, would have 
given us a good flock of heath hens. Now, 
too, the last whooping crane is dead and 
these fine birds are gone forever. Cap- 
tured and bred in semi-confinement, these 
huge magnificent birds would have been 
saved. 

So it will be with the trumpeter swans. 
We will no longer hear their clarion voices 
overhead. Yet, if we will, we can save 
these birds for it is not too late if action 
is taken immediately. Concerted action, all 
over the country, on the part of those 
bird lovers who really want to conserve 
and increase this fine native game bird will 
mean its preservation. Red tape and the 
slow moving method of the federal author- 
ities, however, both in this country and 
in Canada, will result in sure destruction. 

What will you do about it? Start imme- 
diately to save the trumpeter swans, or, let 
them be exterminated? 

This would be a good work for the 

Audubon Society only I do not recall that 
they have ever done any similar work, that 
is, ever done any real work in saving an 
American bird from extermination. They 
are rather fussed-up about the California 
condors but they aren’t doing any practi- 
cal work to save that bird, and all they 
need is a dead horse or other animal, put 
down near the nests, so they will have 
something to eat. 


Pennsylvania’s Upset 


[Ast spring all of the old members of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
except one were reappointed by Governor 
Pinchot. In his first meeting with the 
reorganized board, the governor charged 
it to keep out of politics and to see to it 
that its employees did likewise. 

Late in the year differences of opinion 
concerning administrative policies arose. 
Just before Christmas five of the eight 
commissioners resigned, and made public 
a letter to the governor in which it was 
charged that his subordinates had inter- 
fered with the administrative functions, 
and that on various occasions they had en- 
deavored to inject politics into the work 
of the department. 

This the governor stoutly denied, and 
charged the resigned commissioners with 
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laxity in the handling of the commission's 
affairs. 

Those who resigned were Ross L. Lef- 
fler, the president; Jared M. B. Reis, the 
vice-president ; and Messrs. Harry C. Stack- 
pole, Francis H. Coffin and J. Aug. Beck. 

The members who remained to reorgan- 
ize the board and to carry on the high 
traditions of the department were Messrs. 
Adolph Muller of Norristown, Richard E. 
Reitz of Brookville, and Dr. William H. 
Moore of Philadelphia, the first two hav- 
ing been originally appointed during the 
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governor's first term. Doctor Moore 
joined the board last summer. 

The recent deer season in Pennsylvania 
is said to have resulted in a kill of about 
95,000 legal deer (24,600 antlered bucks 
and 70,000 deer without antlers), and that 
the unrest resulting from the necessity for 
reducing the herds radically will take care- 
ful handling. It is unfortunate that such 
misunderstandings should sever the services 
of experienced commissioners at a time 
when their counsel would have been most 
valuable-—American Game Association. 


Defense of Europe 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—For many 

years, in Illinois and in many coun- 

tries, I have been, when it has been 
available, a reader of your interesting pub- 
lication and of the publications which you, 
in your prosperity and wisdom, have ab- 
sorbed. So, as an old friend, I know you 
will not resent any amiable aspersions 
I may cast upon Harry McGuire's edi- 
torial on Conservation in your October 
issue, entitled “The Unique Effort.” I can 
not pretend to even a tenth of Mr. Mc- 
Guire’s knowledge concerning conservation 
in America, but I am not in utter igno- 
rance of the subject, and though I no 
longer pursue the pleasant pastime of 
pestering the public with whatever I think 
—or think I think—I can not resist the 
urge to send you, for office consumption, a 
few observations, no doubt unimportant, 
but wholly harmless. 

What irks my soul in your editorial is 
the inference that America is the conserva- 
tionist par excellence and Europe the de- 
stroyer; that America has preserved its 
riches, that Europe has wasted hers. It is 
notorious, outside Mr. McGuire’s editorial, 
that the United States has been the most 
prodigal spendthrift of its heritage that 
ever the sun shone upon. It has destroyed 
its forests, impoverished its soil, extermi- 
nated or depleted its wild life, wasted its 
mineral wealth, and generally, in the brief 
time of its settlement and “development,” 
put upon a bountiful nature such a tax as 
never before was collected by the human 
race in an equal length of time. Where 
else in the world, in a young country, will 
you find so many worn-out and abandoned 
farms? Where else in the civilized world 
will you see whole forests, containing many 
varieties of useful trees, destroyed in the 
greedy lumbering of a relatively small per- 
centage of quickly marketable trees? 
Where else in the world have various 
forms of wild life so-quickly been brought 
to the verge of extinction ? What one 
thing have we preserved in its pristine 
plenty? Indeed, what have we not sinfully 
and hideously wasted? Where is the buf- 
falo, where the beaver, where even the 
lowly raccoon and lowlier opossum? 
Where is the prairie chicken, where the 
trumpeter swan, where the millions of 
geese and the billions of ducks which only 
a good generation ago coursed in trailing 
harrows and spreading flocks the blue skies 
and cloudlands of our country? Where 
are the plover whose undulant flight was 
one of the spectacles of the spring plow- 
ing season, where the snipe and the 
“prairie turkey”? Where are the muskel- 
lunge which once swarmed the northern 
waters and the bass which were the orna- 
ment and the challenge of every lake and 
stream; where the quail that whistled on 
every rail fence at vesper time? True, 
there are some left, but how untrue the 
statement that we have conserved them! 
We have done little more than save them 
from extinction. When the last man is 
left on earth he may say he has conserved 
the human family. 


We have destroyed nature’s balance 
and that is a _ grievous thing. We 
may stock our countryside with pheasants, 
populate our woods with partridges and 
set a thousand hatcheries at work to gal- 
vanize our dead waters—and we should do 
all this—but the fact remains that we have 
been destructive of the original stock and 
murderous of the ancient species. 

As for Europe: It has not done what 
it should have done, but it has not always 
done so badly as you would seem to think. 
I have seen as many wild deer in a day in 
populous Bavaria as in the wilds of Wis- 
consin. I have “raised” as many partridges 
by the roadside in France in a day as in 
the woods of Michigan. Do you know 
that I can have tonight, in almost any res- 
taurant in France, a partridge, a pheasant, 
a brace of quail, or a hare? Do you know 
that these Latins, from the channel to the 
Mediterranean, eat numerously, yet pre- 
serve in plenty, the woodcock and the 
mallard? Do you know that trout, cooked 
incomparably, in every fashion, are to be 
had at a moderate price throughout this 
continent? Do you know that the wild 
boar, object of the chase for centuries, is 
still to be killed within an hour or so of 
Paris and is to be purchased in many res- 
taurants? Do you know that the meat of the 
deer is a widespread article of food in Eu- 
rope? Do you know how much more greatly 
the “incorruptible sea,” as Conrad called 
it, goes towards feeding France than it does 
America? Do you know that in Budapest 
that matchless fish, the fogas, fresh from 
the Balaton Sea, still delights the epicure? 
Of course you know these things. 


AVE you ever seen a flight of wild 

_4 pigeons in the Pyrenees or the clouds 
ot geese that sail down the valley of the 
Danube? Have you ever seen hundreds 
of acres of water within half an hour of 
Constantinople black with ducks? Have 
you eaten in France an alouette or an 
ortolan—a gourmet in paradise? These 
lands have been hunting and fishing 2,000 
years, and still there are game and fish 
for the table. I can not buy a black bass 
in a Chicago restaurant, but I have the 
choice of fish and of game in this ancient 
domain. I know farm lands in France that 
have been under cultivation since Caesar 
came to Gaul, and are now producing bet- 
ter than ever. I know almost endless for- 
ests of pine and spruce and fir in Germany 
and Austria and France where there were 
only scrub and bare hillsides in the mid- 
dle ages. I know streams from which the 
Frenchman can take abundantly the de- 
lectable ecrevisse (crayfish), which I can 
buy throughout France. 

I could continue this dull catalogue in- 
definitely ; I wish only to make my point. 
I could tell you how England conserves its 
fishing, how Germany looks after the in- 
terests of the angler, how the Russians 
protect the sturgeon which produces that 
delicacy of delicacies, caviar. I could tell 
you that the Malays and the Siamese, the 
Cambodians and Burmese still find their 








paddy-fields alive with fish, that the wild 
peacocks still race ahead of you in Cochin- 
China and sail like feathered monoplanes 
into the security of the forests. And I 
have seen trout come to the table in 
Tuscany, where you would seem to think 
the trout has gone the way of the pas- 
senger pigeon, the roc and the dodo. 

Mankind has forever preyed upon wild 
life, and in populous lands it is not pos- 
sible to keep the supply at its ancient level, 
but these lands have not utterly failed in 
the work of conservation. Indeed, Amer- 
ica has as much to learn from them as it 
has to impart to them. Our unequalled 
national wealth, praise be to God, enables 
us to set aside great areas of virgin coun- 
try as preserves. Let us make the most 
of our opportunity. We are very tardy, 
but not utterly too late. 

I applaud your ceaseless labor in the in- 
terest of conservation, but will you pardon 
me if I intimate that our governmental 
bodies should be less applauded for what 
they have done than chastised for what 
they have failed to do? We have griev- 
ously reduced as great a heritage as ever 
was left to a section of the human race; 
we have spent our riches like a drunken 
sailor; we have polluted our streams and 
butchered our game—and I wonder if we 
shall entirely reform. You have been help- 
ing us to do so, but do not, my dear sirs, 
think that your work is more than well 
begun. O. L. Hatt. 


Paris 


France Again 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Referring to 
your editorial “The Unique Effort” in 
the October number of Ovurtpoor LIFE. 

I went with a friend on the opening day 
of the season here to a place not 60 miles 
away from Paris. Three guns in two days 
brought to bag thirty-six partridges, seven 
hares and four rabbits. During the two 
days, I probably saw at least 500 partridge, 
and fifty or more hares. I also saw two 
magnificent deer, and signs of a number 
of wild boars. The people with whom I 
hunted, love sport for sport’s sake, just as 
well as any American with whom I have 
ever hunted. It is true that there is not 
as much wild hunting in France as there 
is in the United States. There is not as 
much wild country, and it is customary to 
pay the farmer for the privilege of tramp- 
ing over his farm and through his crops. 
That condition will surely obtain in time in 
the United States. The farmer’s rights 
should and will be recognized. 

Paris. C. S., CLARK. 


Association Adds duPont 
Staff 


O* JANUARY 1 the American Game 
Association, Washington, D. C., took 
over the trained conservation field staff of 
the duPont Company of Wilmington, Del., 
which has been operating so successfully 
under the direction of Major L. W. T. 
Waller, Jr., during the past four years. 

It was felt that this staff could obtain 
even better results under the direction of 
a non-profit organization. 

This field staff will continue under the 
same policies as have guided it in the past. 
It will help to establish sound state, county 
and local game restoration and production 
programs; develop local demonstration 
projects; bring about greater facilities for 
the training of game experts; keep in close 
touch with game conditions throughout the 
country so as best to serve the interests 
of the sportsman, landowners and the gen- 
eral public; and cooperate with all organ- 
izations and agencies working toward the 
objective of providing more game and fish 
for everybody. 
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The King Can Do 
No Wrong— 


The following item appeared in Fred 
Fletcher's column in the New York Daily News, 
Dec. 3, 1931: 


Doesn’t Look Like Duck Shortage 

From a report furnished by a reader, 
based on a newspaper statement, a party 
which included Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War, gunning on the north 
shore of Long Island at Peacock Point, 
Locust Valley, killed 500 ducks in a day’s 
shooting recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davison were guests of 
Wilton Lloyd Smith and Mrs. Smith. The 
kill was made by eight persons. 

According to our interpretation of Fed- 
eral and state laws, the bag limit on Long 
Island for a day’s waterfowl gunning is 15 
ducks, 4 brant, and 4 geese per person. 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S associate editor shortly 

after wrote Mr. Davison as follows: 
December 10, 1931. 

Mr. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Davison: 

A number of our readers have requested 
us to print in Outpoor Lire, with appro- 





Mr. Davison, who considers 500 ducks 
**neither unusual nor important’ 


priate comments, newspaper clippings in- 
dicating that a party of eight hunters, of 
which you were one, killed 500 ducks lately 
in one day’s shooting. 

If you care to give us the facts in that 
connection we should be glad to have you 
do so. Yours very truly, 

P. K. WHIpPLe, 
Associate Editor. 


The following is Mr. Davison’s reply: 

Mr. P. K. Whipple, Assoc. Editor, 
OvutTpoor LIFE, 

Mount Morris, Illinois. 

My dear Mr. Whipple: 

In reply to your inquiry of December 
10, regarding the Long Island duck shoot 
you refer to I am sorry to say that I 
would rather not make any comment at 
all on the matter as I consider it neither 
unusual nor important. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of your 
inquiry, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Trusee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


Conservation Bills in 
Congress 


HE best evidence of the fast growing 

interest in wild-life conservation is the 
fact that the first bill to come before the 
Senate in the present session of Congress 
was a measure to correlate the activities of 
the federal government. 

This measure (Senate 263), jointly spon- 
sored by Senators Frederic C. Walcott of 
Connecticut and Harry B. Hawes of Mis- 
souri, was the first bill presented in behalf 
of the Special Senate Committee on Wild 
Life. After considerable discussion, and 
some amendment, the bill was passed and 
at this writing is before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. No additional 
funds will be required. 

Senate Bill 263 is a splendid move in 
the right direction. It will assure proper 
cooperation between the several depart- 
ments instead of merely depending upon 
voluntary coordination. 

This bill had scarcely reached the House 
of Representatives when President Hoover 
made a public announcement urging that 
various overlapping federal bureaus be con- 
solidated to eliminate duplication and to 
assure greater efficiency and economy. 
Among the federal activities specifically 
enumerated by the President were the con- 
servation agencies. 

Senator Hawes has again introduced his 
bill to create a Department of Conserva- 
tion (Senate 306), a proposal that has 
been before Congress every session since 
1920. It is generally believed that Presi- 
dent Hoover does not favor the establish- 
ment of another department, but that he 
prefers to see all of the conservation activi- 
ties brought together in one of the pres- 
ent departments, with an under-secretary 
in full charge and devoting all of his time 
to correlating and directing these activi- 
ties. 

The establishment of a separate depart- 
ment would arouse much opposition, and 
we believe that the better plan will be to 
assemble these units in one of the present 
departments. This would have been done 
long ago had it not been for the big 
argument: Which department shall it be? 

Senate Bill 2162, also jointly sponsored 
by Senators Walcott and Hawes, is an- 
other measure developed by the Special 
Senate Committee. It provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of a game 
and fish demonstration station near the Na- 
tional Capital to train men to become ex- 
perts in fish culture, game farming, and 
game administration; to provide for lend- 
ing such trained experts to states, educa- 
tional institutions, and other agencies to 
aid in the development of sound game and 
fish programs and in the establishment of 
training courses for game and fish experts. 

This is another most commendable step, 
and while the measure may have difficult 
sledding in the present session of Congress 
due to the need for funds to establish the 
proposed station, it is a program which 
deserves the hearty support of everybody. 

Senate Bill 2326, introduced by Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, authorized the 
President, upon recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Commerce, and with the approval of the 
state legislatures, to establish by public 
proclamation certain specified and limited 
areas within the National Forests as fish 
and game refuges. It is proposed that such 
areas may be used for purposes not inimical 
to the welfare of the wild life thereon 

There are now a number of very excel- 
lent wild-life refuges on the National For- 
ests which in most instances have been 
established under state law. This plan will 
be much more flexible, and the bill will in 
all likelihood receive favorable action by 
Congress.—American Game Association. 
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How about an open season on Game Hogs? 


French Shooting and 
Stocking Plan 


DITOR Outdoor the 

past year I have followed with deep 
interest your contributors’ articles relative 
to the problem, “Where May We Hunt?” 
It would be easy to point out the objec- 
tions to the “Williamston Plan,” also, to 
the plan of E. B. Jary outlined in your 
July, 1931, issue. In fact, all the plans I 
have seen or can think of, have weaknesses 
of one kind or another. 

These weaknesses are summed up in the 
statement that provisions for game stock- 
ing and management are not adequate to 
maintain a sufficiently heavy stand of game 
on the areas under consideration, having 
regard for the number of hunters shooting 
over these areas. 

But this letter is not a criticism of ex- 
isting plans, nor an attempt to suggest a 
new plan universally applicable to the set- 
tled areas of the United States. It is 
rather the recital of a European experi- 
ment in the hope that from it some useful 
lesson may be drawn which will aid in 
the solution of a problem vital to Amer- 
ian sportsmen. 

This experiment, with various modifica- 
tions of detail, has been carried out in 
France, and in districts there, where con- 
ditions of the ownerships of farm lands 
resemble closely those of certain well set- 
tled areas in the United States. In its 
broad lines the problem of the French 
sportsmen was the same as that of the 
American; namely, a rapidly increasing 
number of sportsmen with a rapidly de- 
creasing game population in all districts 
where public free shooting prevailed. 

The French sportsmen set about their 
experiment as follows: All the hunters 
of a Commune—which included a fairly 
large town and one or two villages—com- 
bined to form an Association, which, after 
organization, approached the landholders 
of the Commune and secured from them 
the right to hunt over their lands at a 
yearly rental of approximately 15 cents 
an acre. The farmers were granted mem- 
bership in the association without payment 
of any dues. All residents of the Com- 
mune were eligible for membership on the 
payment of dues of $10 a year and the 
production of their identity cards and a 
certificate of good conduct from the mu- 
nicipal authorities. The privilege attach- 
ing to memberships included the right to 
hunt over the whole area leased by the 
society—the same being limited only by 
State laws—and the private regulations of 
the association. 

The lands 





pooled—which formed at 


least 95 per cent of the total area of the 
Commune—were divided into three sec- 
tors upon one of which shooting was pro- 
hibited each year, the closed sector being 
changed each season. The Association also 
fixed within the frame of the State laws, 
its own private game by-laws, regulating 
length of season, bag limits and days upon 
which shooting was forbidden and all other 
rules considered necessary to maintain 
and increase the stock of game, whilst at 
the same time providing a maximum of 
sport for its members. 


GUARANTEE tthe observance of 

the State and private laws, a game- 
keeper was appointed, who was also 
charged with vermin destruction, preven- 
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tion of poaching and some game manage- 


ment. The farmers assisted in game man- 
agement, being compensated for their 
time by bonuses for every covey of 


partridges or clutch of pheasants brought 
to maturity. 

The resources of the Association con- 
sisted of the yearly subscriptions of the 
sportsmen members to which were added 
donations from the municipality, and from 
private individuals, gunsmiths, cartridge 
makers and other tradesmen. 

The yearly expenses consisted of rental 
of some thousands of acres at 15 cents an 
acre a year, salary of a game warden, ini- 
tial cost of traps for vermin control, and 
bonuses paid to farmers for protection of 
game. 

The scheme has now been in operation 
for three years, and without any assistance 
from the State in the form of game for re- 
stocking, the area covered by the experiment 
has become a first-class preserve for the 
man of very limited means. Pheasants 
have been put down both by the Associa- 
tion and by its farmer members, who in 
addition to their rentals, have secured 
bonuses and have been relieved of the 
nuisance of irresponsible trespassers which 
gave so much trouble in the days of free 
public shooting. The 200 or 300 sportsmen 
members of the Association are now get- 
ting good sport for two days each week 
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throughout a three-month season, for an 
almost nominal fee. 

The plan has faults which will be as 
obvious to you as they are to me, but it 
does give sport to the poor man, pays the 
landholder to protect his game and, at the 
same time, provides against some of the 
worst features of public free shooting. 

Paris AMERICAN SPORTSMAN ABROAD, 


Farmer-Hunter 
Cooperation 


AILED as one of the most practical 

methods of increasing game-bird pro- 
duction, bringing farmers and sportsmen 
together, and reimbursing the farmers for 
raising quail and pheasants on their lands, 
the Ager script plan now being considered 
by Nebraska landowners, hunters and leg- 
islators, may be the answer to how to get 
more game birds, says the Izaak Walton 
League in a recent bulletin on this project. 
The plan which was drawn up by Chester 
E. Ager, widely-known conservationist and 
outdoorsman, and sponsored by the Ne- 
braska Division of the Izaak Walton 
League, is attracting wide attention. 

Briefly, the Ager script plan answers 
these questions: When to shoot; how to 
get birds; how to pay for them. As ap- 
proved by thousands of sportsmen and 
farmers it contains these important pro- 
visions : 

It provides that the state game com- 
mission shall issue books of “hunter’s 
script” or coupons. Each coupon will have 
a certain monetary value when redeemed 
by the game department. The farmer who 
opens his land to hunters is entitled to 
receive the value of one coupon for every 
game bird taken by a hunter. (Value now 
being considered is 50 cents). Hunters 
leave their script book with the farmer 
before they start hunting. No farmer has 
to open his land to hunting if he does not 
wish to. Nor does he have to take money 
for shooting privileges. He can let friends 
hunt without an exchange of coupons. 

Sportsmen, conservationists and farmers 
are enthusiastic about this working ar- 
rangement which vests the title to game 
birds in the people of the state and pro- 
hibits direct marketing of birds, yet pro- 
vides hunting for licensed sportsmen and 
compensation for the landowner who spends 
time and money to grow game birds. 
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75 Squirrels | 


Wade Kirby, of Estill County, who | 
lives near Rice Station, and is em- | 
ployed by the L. & N. Railroad, took | 
a two days’ vacation. On his vaca-! 
tion he purchased a new gun and went | 
squirrel hunting. He said it had been; 
quite a while since he had gone hunt-' 
ing. He decided to go a short way to} 
“try his gun and he killed 75 squirrels | 
in four hours and he says that he is! 


not as good a gunman as he used to be.| 
—Estill Herald, Ravenna, Ky. 


me = -_ 


The above clipping is from the Louisville 
and Nashville R. R. Magazine. It may be 
true that Hero Kirby is not as food a 
gunman as of yore, but it is plain to be 
seen that his sense of sportsmanship has 
greatly improved with the years. Inci- 
dentally, when last reported the legal 
limit on squirrels in Kentucky was 
twelve in one day. 
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“Your 
BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


in 


b Outhoar d Motors 
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OHNSON again gives to outboard motoring 
a new, more brilliant, smoother perform- 
ance. New improvements, new refinements en- 
rich the entire series of 1932 SEA-HORSE motors 
— adding immeasurably to the depth of quality 
upon which Johnson leadership has been built. 


SEA-HORSE power—already considered extra- 
ordinary for motors of this size—has been in- 
creased up to 10% by means of new refinements. 


The Vacturi Float-Feed Carburetor, developed 
primarily for the exacting requirements of speed 
events, is now standard equipment on the larger 
models, contributing to easy starting, greater 
power and quicker get-away, besides making 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 


Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Lrd., 
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for better throttle control and simplicity of ad- 
justments. 

But most important of all to the buyer of an 
outboard motor is Johnson’s assurance that in 
no feature nor in any respect has the world- 
famed quality of SEA-HORSE motors been 
shaded to make a price reduction. Johnson 
prices are down — down to the lowest point 
in Johnson history — but Johnson quality is up 
to the highest peak ever achieved. 

This is the year, of all years, to buy a Johnson mo- 
tor. You'll probably never see such a bargain again. 
Send for a copy of the “Johnson Handy 
Chart,” giving complete specifications of 

the entire 1932 line. 


1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Peterboro, Ont , Canada 
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SEA Horse {ingle 


World's lightest out- 

board motor — 27% Ibs. 1%h. p. Full 
Pivot Steering for 100 % maneuverabil- 
ity. Balanced Crankshaft and Muffler 
Silencer practically eliminate vibration 
and noise. $115.00 f.0.b. Waukegan. 
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Light weight—46 Ibs. 4 h.p. 
Alternate Firing. Full Pivot Steering. 
Rotary Valve Underwater Exhaust. 
Reduced to $145.00 f.0.b. Wauke- 
gan. Johnson Ree- Koil Starter at 
slight additional cost. 


Ee 


Medium weight—63 Ibs 

8 h. p. Alcernate Firing Full Pivot 
Steering. Rotary Valve Underwater 
Exhaust Reduced to $165 00 f.ob 
Waukegan. Johnson Ree-Koil Start 
er at slight additional cost. 
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Si tandard Iwin 


7 h.p. motor—70 Ibs. 
Underwater Exhaust. 
Stainless Steel Muffler. 
Refined Vane Pump 
and strong syphon 
action insure perfect 
water circulation, 
smooth performance. 


$135 SN 


(f o.b. Waukegan) 
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Ligh t Iwin 


3 h.p. motor—45 Ibs. 
Underwater Exhaust. 
Stainless Steel Muffler. 
Vane Pump. Johnson 
Quick Action Magne- 
to. The lowest price 
ever quoted for 
Johnson quality. 


$9750 


(f.0.b. Waukegan) 
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New. .. lwo Outstanding Leaders 


Two of the most amazing outboard values ever 
offered to sportsmen—two, time-tested motors, 
thoroughly dependable—built for years of gruel- 
ling service—powerful—smooth as silk in oper- 
ation from brilliant speed to cool, untroubled 
trolling —a joy to start—quiet—and priced 
almost one-third lower than similar models of 
previous years. 

The fine character of the Johnson Light Twin 
sets it definitely apart from its predecessors in the 
“price motor” class. It is not only superior in 
performance, but distinguished in appearance. 
And the Standard Twin is characterized by the 
same high quality. 

Just imagine a trim outboard of Johnson quality 
at $97.50—and a7 horsepower motor at $135.00! 
Is there any longer any reason why you should 
be without a Johnson? 


Only NORMAL horsepower 


Both are equipped with Underwater Exhaust. 
And there is no starting problem. The Johnson 
Quick Action Magneto takes care of that. 


In every respect—from raw material to final 
inspection —these two models are built up to 
Johnson’s high standard of performance. Theirs 
is an inherent stamina that guarantees year-in, 
year-out service—that assures your peace of mind 
and that contributes to your thorough happiness 
on the water. Remember this when you buy. Re- 
member that your biggest bargain in outboard 
motors is Johnson dependability. 


Ask your dealer for a “Johnson ride” and feel 
the difference. And while you are at it, examine 
the famous Johnson SEA-HORSE Racing Models 
—the motors known throughout the world for 
their incredible speeds and consistent victories. 


quoted in descriptions 


SEA-HORSE / 6 SEA-HORSE D4 SEA-HORSE , ) 


Medium motor — 100 Big motor—113 Ibs 


Big motor—4-cyl- 


Ibs. 14 h.p. Release Charger Rotary 21h.p. Release Charger Rotary Valve inders. 28 h.p. Release Charger. Ro- 
Valve. Vacturi Float-Feed Carbure- Vacturi Float-Feed Carburetor. Under- tary Valve. Vacturi Float-Feed Carbu- 
tor Underwater Exhaust $215.00 water Exhaust. Reduced to $245.00 rector. Underwater Exhaust. $280 00 
f.0 b Waukegan. Ree-Koil or Electric f.o.b. Waukegan Ree-Koil or Electric f.o.b. Waukegan. Ree-Koil or Electric 
Starter at moderate additional cost Starter at moderate additional cost. Starter at moderate additional cost. 
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NDOUBTEDLY many anglers are 
danced from attempting to tie the 

dry fly by the notion that a success- 
ful floater can be tied only after long 
practice; that a degree of skill that few 
amateurs ever attain is required. This may 
be true as applied to the smaller sizes of 
dry flies, many of which are an exact 
imitation of the natural insect. But dry 
fly fishing for trout on American streams 
has produced a comparatively new lure 
much easier to tie in the bivisibles and the 
Spent-wings. 

These flies are purely American and in 
the case of bivisibles are the highest float- 
ers and easiest fished of all flies. Their 
marked superiority over other patterns has 
led many anglers to use them to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 

Anyone who will apply himself to the 
task and who will follow a few simple 
directions will be able to turn out a credit- 
able fly that will take trout with but very 
little practice. 

The tools of the craft are few and sim- 


ple. First of all is the vice. It is most 
4a 
i 
A 
No.1. Vise made from jeweler’s pin vise 


important to have the means to hold the 
hook firmly and securely, leaving both 
hands free to work with. One that clamps 
to the table is the most convenient. A fly 
tier’s vice may be had from most houses 
dealing in fly tying material, or a jeweler’s 
pin vice secured from any firm dealing in 
jewelers’ supplies. The latter comes with 
a hollow handle that may be threaded for 
a stiff wire of about ;4; inch and securely 
attached to a convenient table clamp. This 
makes an excellent vice. A 10-cent table 
vice can be used in a pinch. Two pair of 
scissors will be needed—a pair of curved 
nail scissors and a pair of small sharp- 
pointed embroidery scissors—and a pair of 
hackle pliers; used to grasp the hackle 
feathers when winding on the hook. 

A stiletto can be made by fixing a large 
darning needle in a wooden handle. This 
is used to pick out any fibers of the hackle 
that may have been wound under, and for 
the tying silk when making the half hitch. 
In addition, a pair of small smooth-pointed 
tweezers will be found handy. If the 
hackle pliers cannot be obtained, try the 





Tying the Dry Fly 


By L. G. Hayes 
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No.2. The tools of the craft 


jewelers’ supply house again. Mine came 
from this source. 

The gathering of material should not 
prove difficult. Although the most im- 
portant part of the work, the source of 
supply is almost unlimited. The first step 
is a collection of feathers for wings and 
hackles. The poultry dealer and _ the 
butcher will be able to supply most of 
these. The hackles come mostly from the 
neck of the cock or rooster as the saddle 
hackles for dry fly tying are much too 
soft. A supply of different colors will be 
needed. First in importance is the rich 
chestnut brown obtained from the Rhode 
Island Red, the gray from the Barred 
Plymouth Rock, buff from the Cochins and 
a supply of white hackles that may be dyed 
any shade desired. 


IE best wing material comes from the 
waterfowls, the mallard duck and the 
white goose, although the turkey, the pea- 
cock, and the barnyard ducks come in for 
a plucking. Feathers from the sparrow, 
starling, and the blue jay are also used, 
in fact almost any feather will come in 
handy at one time or another. 
Unquestionably the natural colors are 
best in both hackle and wing feathers and 
can generally be obtained, although it will 
be found necessary to dye some feathers 


.. 
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No. 3. Start of the bivisible. Tail and 
hackle feather fastened in place 





.lac made from gum and alcohol. 


to get the desired shade. 

The most simple, and at the same time 
very Satisfactory, method of dyeing or 
staining feathers is by the use of artist’s 
oil colors put up in tubes. Dissolve a 
small quantity of the paint in a little naph- 
tha (gasoline will do) and submerge the 
feathers to be colored in the solution for 
a minute or two. Any desired shade may 
be obtained and will not fade or wash out. 

The natural oil in the feathers must be 
removed before dyeing; to do this, tie in 
small bunches and wash thoroughly in 
lukewarm water and soap rinsing in cold 
water. Do not dry over heat as this makes 
the filaments of the hackle stiff and brittle. 

Most of the other materials needed may 
be found at the embroidery counter or at 
a dealer in millinery supplies. First is 
the tying or winding silk, any color will 
do, in the size known as 00 and of the 
best grade; silk floss of the various colors 
needed for the bodies in the size known as 
twist wool mohair also for body material; 
and gold and silver tinsel for the body 
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No. 4. The finished bivisible 


wrappings and tags. Wax and varnish 
will also be needed. 

Fly tier’s wax may be purchased or can 
be made by the following recipe. Take 
equal parts of shoemaker’s wax and bees- 
wax and melt together in a vessel placed 
in boiling water. Add to this a small 
pinch of powdered rosin and when thor- 
oughly melted pour into cold water and 
while warm kneed until cold. Kneeding 
gives the desired toughness. Wrap in 
waxed paper. 

Do not attempt to use varnish or shel- 
Lacquer 
or celluloid varnish is superior in every 
way besides having the advantage of dry- 
ing much quicker. Clear commercial 
lacquer may be used or a more satisfac- 
tory varnish may be made by using the 
following recipe: One ounce of acetone, 
2 ounces of nitrate dope, % ounce of 
methyl alcohol, % ounce of castor oil, # 
ounce by weight of celluloid. Cut the cel- 
luloid into small pieces and place in a 
glass jar with a screw top, cover with 
some of the acetone and nitrate dope, the 














remainder being added when the mixture 
becomes glutinous. Mix the oil and alco- 
hol and add to the solution when the cel- 
luloid is wholly dissolved. A little stir- 
ring will hasten this. This mixture will 
be quite thick and should be thinned to 
the desired point with acetone. Keep in 
a bottle with a pointed sliver of wood fixed 
in the cork and ready to apply. 


WE ARE now ready for the actual 
tying of a dry fly. The simplest 
form of all flies is the plain hackle. Of 


all dry flies the bivisible is the easiest to | 
tie as it is a hackle fly, pure and simple, | 


with the hackle wound from the bend of 
the hook to the eye, so our first fly will 
be a brown bivisible. 

For the sake of the beginner who has 
never tied or seen a fly tied we will at- 
tempt, right here, to get the right mental 
slant on this business of tying flies. Con- 
fidence goes a long way. There never 
was a person born with the knowledge of 
how to tie a fly and there never was a 
normal person who could not learn to tie 
them. Take the case of our first bivisible, 
for instance. The whole operation con- 
sists of tying the tip of a hackle feather 
to the shank of a hook and winding it 
edgeways around the hook and fastening 
the stem; repeat until the eye is reached. 
Surely, this is not a difficult thing to do. 
The details are as follows: 





No. 5. Start of the Spent-wing, showing 

tail, tinsel and silk floss fastened in 

place. The tail, tying silk and wrappings 

shown are purposely too heavy in order 
to show well in the photograph 


Fasten in the vice that is attached to 
the table a No. 10 hook, eye to the right. 
A model perfect or a sproat preferably 
with a turn-down eye. Avoid the hook of 
heavy wire, for what is wanted here is 
lightness. Unwind about 18 inches of the 
winding silk from the spool and wax well, 
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now fasten the waxed thread to the hook | 
near the eye and wind spirally around the | 
shank to near the bend and fasten with a | 
half hitch. A half hitch is merely a loop | 
turned in the silk, slipped over the eye, | 


and pulled tight when in position. Let 
the thread hang, and varnish the hook and 


wrappings. This forms a foundation upon | 


which the fly is tied and prevents slipping. 
Select one or two, depending on length, 
rich brown neck hackle feathers with fila- 


ments one-third to one-fourth longer than | 


the distance from the shank of the hook 
to the point, and a white hackle feather 
of the same size. Now strip from a brown 
feather about ten to a dozen filaments, cut 
to the proper length and holding them to- 
gether brush-like, secure to the top of the 
hook with two turns and a half hitch of 
the winding silk. This forms the tail of 
the fly and should extend about ;*; inch. 
Grasp a brown hackle feather by the tip 
with the right hand and pull the hackle 
between the nail of the thumb and first 
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THE 
SPORT ? 


You could take 
’em. froma dish- 


pan with a broomstick—and have your 
fish. But if it’s fishing you want—if it’s 
all the sport in a glorious adventure 
with nature you’re after—then get a 


HEXI-SUPER- CANE ROD 


Treated by Secret Chinese Process 


There’s a Rod!...As 
different from the or- 
dinary as the skillful 
dropping of a fly differs 
from dragging a pool 
with a net... .Overa 
century of experience 
guides the fashioning 
of this beautiful sporting instrument. 
And it is made from the world’s finest 
material — made still finer. The exclu- 
sive H-I process, discovered in China, 
gives the cane 25 percent greater tensile 
strength — more snap and resiliency — 
more sinuous, nerve-like action. 





Send for booklet which describes this 
interesting process. ; 

Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are made in 
weights and styles for all kinds of fish- 
ing and tournament work. 

Just as they possess that‘‘extra”’ some- 
thing, so it is with all fishing tackle 
made by Horrocks-Ibbotson. Reels, 
Lines, Lures, Hooks, Bows, Creels, 
Flies—all can be depended upon to 
give you exceptional satisfaction when 
they bear this trade mark — 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CoO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete 
Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 


eater aries ‘eta iat aac tat act rrr 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Grant St., Utica, N.Y. 
Kindly send your booklet —“A Chinese Secret for Fishermen.” 


SEND 


COUPON 5 wnne............... 


TODAY! 
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Free to 


Any Reader 





Fishing Tackle 
Camp Equipment 
Firearms 





NY ISSUE of OvrtTpoor 

Lire is a premium catalog 
of sporting equipment which 
can be secured without cost by 
our readers. 


The only requirement is that 
you must enjoy this magazine 
enough to be sincere in recom- 
mending it to your sportsmen 
friends. If you believe that they 
should be subscribers, it will be 
an easy matter to secure, and 
forward to us, their subscription 
payments. 


At least half of each subscrip- 
tion remittance received from 
you will be placed to your cred- 
it toward any premium you se- 
lect—or you may ask for our 
liberal cash commission offer. 


From the catalogs offered you 
by our advertisers in this and 
other issues, you can select the 
premium you want. Let us know 
the make and model number and 
we'll tell you how many sub- 
scriptions will be needed. 


You need not decide definitely 
on any premium till you have 
earned it. You may change to 
another premium or order a 
cash commission refunded at 
any time. The renewals of the 
subscriptions you now secure 
will easily win you another prize 
each year. Not less than three 
subscriptions, however, are re- 
quired for any prize or commis- 
sion. 


Subscription Department. 


Ourpoor LIFE, 


111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. 


Without obligation, send me a receipt book, 
order blanks and full information on earning 
a premium. 


State.. 
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finger of the left hand until the filaments 
point in a reverse position or towards the 
butt. This is called “turning the hackle.” 
It is well to strip off the soft fuzzy down 
from the rib before doing this. 

Now securely fasten the tip of the 
turned hackle to the hook with two 
turns and a half hitch in such a manner 
that the butt points to the left, and grasp 
the feather with the hackle pliers or with 
the fingers and wind edgeways around the 
hook, winding away from you. Wind 
slowly and carefully using the stiletto to 
pick out any filaments that may be wound 
under. Smoothing the hackle back to- 
ward the point with the left hand will 
help. Avoid winding too close or in other 
words using too much hackle—a common 
fault in dressing this fly. Secure the rib 
with three or four turns and a half hitch 
of the tying silk and snip the rib off close 
with the scissors. The weight of the 
pliers will hold the hackle in place if both 
hands are required to secure it. Do not 
wrap the filaments under *in securing but 
allow them to stand out at right angles 
to the hook which they will naturally do. 


ONTINUE to wind the brown hackle 

until the hook is covered to a point near 
the eye, care being taken to leave space for 
five or six turns of the white hackle and 
the finishing wrappings. When this point 
has been reached, secure the brown feather 
then wind on five or six turns of the white 
hackle. Secure the rib of the white hackle 
with a turn or two and a half hitch pulling 
the thread as tight as its strength will 
allow, then cut off the rib close to the silk 
and finish the head with four or five winds 
of the silk and three half hitches. Cut 
the thread close to the windings and, hold- 
ing the fly in the fingers, apply the cel- 
luloid varnish to the silk wrappings. 

Do not use too much white on this fly, 
for the brown is what attracts the fish, 
the white head is to enable you to better 
see and follow the lure. 

You now have a brown bivisible dry 
fly that will, if directions have been fol- 
lowed with ordinary care, catch trout and 
plenty of them. 
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No.6. The finished body with wings tied 
in place and hackle secured ready for 
winding 


Tie the Pink Lady pattern exactly the 
same using buff hackle feathers in place 
of the brown. 

Our next fly will be a Spent-wing that 
differs from any winged dry fly in detail 
only, with the exception of the wings and 
the method of tying them. For a starter 
we will tie a Professor. 

Wind and varnish the hook as in the bi- 
visible. This fly is commonly tied with a 


wisp of red feather for a tail, but is-a 
better fly, I believe, with a tail of hackle 
filaments, so we will tie in a red tail about 
14 inch long using eight or ten filaments 
of hackle as in the first fly. 


Take a piece 


hackles, 





of narrow gold tinsel about 3 inches long, 
place one end on top of the hook over the 
tail and secure with a wind or two and a 
half hitch of the silk. Cut about 6 inches 
from some light yellow floss and separate 
the two strands. Pull these strands be- 
tween the thumb and finger until straight, 
then secure the ends of both strands over 
the tinsel wrappings. 


LL body material is now secured to the 
hook ready for winding. Many tiers 
first tie on the wings and hackle before 
forming the body but in my opinion the 
first method is simpler, therefore best. 
Now proceed to wrap the two strands of 
floss evenly and smoothly around the hook 





No.7. The finished Spent-wing dry fly 

to form the body, bearing in mind that this 
fly calls for a slim body. (To my way of 
thinking all dry flies are best this way.) 
Secure with a wind and a half hitch and 
snip close to the body. Leave enough 
space between the body and the eye for 
the wings and hackle. Now wind the tin- 
sel spirally around the body and secure 
with the silk. The body is now finished 
and the fly is ready for wings and hackle. 

The wings of the Professor are gray 
and in the Spent-wings are made from the 
tips of hackles, so we will select four small 
hackles from the Barred Rock, two for 
each wing and cut to about % inch and 
pair them. Now place the outside or 
glossy side of each pair together and fas- 
ten the butts securely to the top of the 
hook in front of the body with tips point- 
ing to the tail. Pass the winding silk 
between the wings and around under the 
farther one to the front pulling this wing 
at right angles to the body, make one turn 
of the silk around the hook and repeat 
with the near wing. If necessary, repeat 
this to hold the wings in the proper position. 

Now select a brown hackle feather, 
strip off the down and turn the hackle. 
Fasten the butt, not the tip, to the hook 
with the tip to the right and the glossy 
side up. Make one wind of the hackle in 
front and two winds in the rear of the 
wings by winding between the wings, and 
finish winding the hackle in front of the 
wings. Finish the head and varnish as 
previously described. 

Many tiers wind the hackle wholly in 
front of the wings. Others use two 
but the method described gives 
the best results making a much neater fly. 

We have now tied two types of flies, a 
hackle and a winged fly. When the tying 
of these two flies has been mastered you 
are in a position to tie any fly that fancy 
dictates. . 





A Story of the High Sierras Next Month 
“Many Trout? Lots of Em!” 


By REGINALD CARTER FENTON 























What Price Charter Boats? 


By Erl Roman 


HIRTY-FIVE dollars is an awfully 

high price to pay for a day of fish- 
ing in the Gulf Stream,” said a friend of 
mine shortly after his arrival in Miami 
from the North. “It’s a holdup if there 
ever was one!” And he went on in the 
same strain for some moments before I 
could break in on his conversation. 

“How do you know it is an_ unfair 
price?” I asked him. “Have .you ever 
owned or operated a charter fishing cruis- 
er? Have you an accurate conception of 
the first cost of such a vessel, the equip- 
ment necessary, the salary of the captain 
and mate, or the expense of maintenance 
and upkeep?” 

“Of course not,” he replied somewhat in- 
dignantly, “but anyone knows that $35 is 
entirely too much for a day of fishing. 
You cannot expect people to come down 
here and throw big money like that around 
just to enjoy a day’s sport. Seems to me 
that $25 would be plenty !” 

This same conclusion has been reached 
by so many visitors to Miami that, in fair- 
ness to everyone, the true facts should be 
known. Judging from the expressions and 
conversations one hears among the visiting 
anglers, they are evidently possessed with 
an idea that the charter boatmen get to- 


gether each year just prior to the opening 
of the winter season and lay their plans 
thusly : 

“Well, boys,” they can imagine the presi- 
dent of the association saying, “the suck- 
ers will soon be coming South. 
is: 


1 The ques- 
tion before the meeting How mucl 


shall we stick them?” 


A typical charter boat captain, Sam Cass, 

who has now deserted that supposedly 

lucrative profession in favor of more cer- 
tain revenue from a private boat 





Actually nothing of the kind occurs. It 
is true that there is an association and it 
is also true that they hold meetings. And 
it is also just as true that there is not one 
instance of a charter boatman ever hav- 
ing made enough money out of his voca- 
tion to make it pay even a decent salary. 

In the first place, $35 is not a high price 
to pay for a day of sport. Compare this 
price for a day’s fishing with the prices 
one pays for other sports and amusements. 
A charter cruiser, such as operates from 
Pier 5 in Miami, will carry a fishing party 
limited to eight persons. If we take five 
as a standard, the day of fishing is cost- 
ing each angler $7. 

How far would $7 go if one visited the 
race track for a few hours’ 
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IT’S HEXAGONAL 
IT LOCKS AT ANY LENGTH 


ITS JOINTS CAN’T TWIST 





IT’S ONLY $5 


A hexagonal telescopic! The “Hex” Adjustable. New features make it the most 
perfect acting steel rod ever introduced. This rod locks positively at any length, 
by means of a new patented guide lock. The joints can’t twist. Precise alignment 
of guides and handle, a/ways. This Bristol rod is fitted and mounted like a far 


more expensive rod, Mountings all chromium plated. Three Types: 


Bait Rod, No. 44, trimmed with 2-ring nickel feet long, telescoping down to 30 inches. $5 
silver guides and nickel silver stirrup top. 9 

Sat tetas, Oeeeeten dean 6. 98. intee, OO Bait Casting Rod, No. 46, with all narrow agate 
casting guides and narrow agate casting top, cork 
silver double grip handle, detachable finger hook. 5% 


Fly Rod, No. nickel 


guides and nickel silver l-ring fly top. 9 


45, with 2-ring 
feet long, telescoping down to 20 inches. $7.50 













@ Sensational New Bristol Tackle and New Bristol prices 
the 1932 Bristol Tackle Vest Pocket Book. 


featured in 


Your copy FREE. Just mail this coupon. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Send me my copy of the 1932 Bristol Catalog. 


Name 





Address 





FISHING TACKLE 


City State 











OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Mention Outdoor Life in RUBBER G00D mailed in plain wrapper, 
postpaid by us. Write for 
mail order catalog, saving 50%. Dept. 91, NOVELTY 


writing to Advertisers mail order catalog, saving 50%, DOPE Stan” Ontario 








WINCHESTER Carbines and Rifles—Model 92, Cal. 44-40 
14” and 16” Barrels, $15.95 
20” and 24” Barrels, $17.95 


Here is another wonderful opportunity to buy a fine rifle at about half the regular price: 
brand new, shipped in original boxes; big enough for large game, but light weight; sporting 
rear sight; selected walnut stock. 20-inch barrel magazine holds 11 cartridges; 24-inch 
13 and one in chamber. Shorter lengths in proportion. Quantity ts limilted—order at oncel 44/40 Hi-Velocity 
Soft Point Cartridges, $2.95 per 100. Winchester canvas, leather trimmed cases (Reg. $3.50), each $1.50. 


SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO., L-88 Chambers Street NEW YORK CITY 





Get one 
of these! 

















“Trve Temper” 
Toledo. The rod 
of chompions.. . 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle 3 grades 
of stiffness. 
$15.00.. Other 
cods of “True 
Temper” make, 
$3 00 up. 





FREE: 48-page ilius- 

troted cotolog, True Tem- 

per Products for Sport. 
Write today 


Nome 


Address 
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N. quarter is asked or given 
when a big, old, hard-to- fool warrior hits 
your lure. If leap can throw the hook or lunge 
shatter your line or rod, it’s just too bad. 


A “True Temper” Rod is master of this game 
of leap and lunge. Its flashing action meets 
his fastest leap with a tight line that foils 
every effort to shake the hook. Its match- 
less strength stops his lunge with a relent- 
less yielding strain that saves the rest of 
your tackle. 


“True Temper” one-piece rods of rapier 
steel, because of their live supple strength 
and marvelous action, jcast with one-third 
the effort of any other. They have many 
imitators, but no equal. Just drop a post 
card in the mail today for free catalog. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VE TEMPE: 
FisHinc Roos 














in the afternoon? How much does it cost 
to play golf all day at the average club? 
Could you visit a good night club and get 
by on $7? What would it cost you to drive 
around all day in your own automobile see- 
ing the sights? Let’s do a bit of figuring 
and get this thing straightened out. I feel 
sure that anglers would be fair if they 
knew all the facts connected with the char- 
ter boat game, and I think it is due the 
operators of the boats that the fishing pub- 
lic be advised of these facts. 

A fishing cruiser represents an_ initial 
investment of from $5,000 to $7,500. Equip- 
ment and extra fittings run this investment 
up at least $500 more. However, to have 
a figure on which to base our calculations, 
we will adopt a round sum of $6,000 in- 
vested. 

To properly maintain the vessel requires 
an expenditure of not less than $1,500 per 
year. The motor must be overhauled, the 
boat itself must be kept painted and var- 
nished. In fact, to maintain a neat boat 
in this business it is almost necessary to 
continually keep a paint and varnish brush 
in your hand. Down in these waters the 
boat must be hauled out every three months 





 « # He 
Ready for the deep blue sea 


to have the hull scraped, washed, sanded, 
and painted. Marine paints and varnishes 
are costly—almost double the price of or- 
dinary paints and varnishes. 

Fishing tackle doesn’t last long on a 
charter boat. Good rods cannot be pur- 
chased for less than $20 each and the reels 
used cost from $60 to $85. Linen lines 
of the type generally found on these boats 
cost $2.50 per 100 yards, and from 300 to 
400 yards are placed on a reel. The action 
of the salt water and sun, and the hard 
use to which the rods, reels, and lines are 


subjected, soon put them “on the fritz.” 
| 


HEN a line breaks, it is cast aside 

and a new one takes its place. A 
good guide never splices or knots a broken 
line. Rods must be varnished frequently 
and the silk windings replaced often. Ex- 
cepting for this feature, rods cause little 
trouble and it is seldom that they break 
outright. On the other hand they do not 
last as long as they would in private use. 
Piano-wire leaders can be used only once 
before they are discarded. Hooks, swivels, 
and sinkers add to the general expense and 
“teasers,” the plug or other contraption 
trolled from a short line behind the fish- 
ing cruiser to attract fish, are items of 
considerable expense. Altogether, tackle 
requirements will total at least $250 per 
year. 


i Re | 
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In other words, we now have a set sum 
of $1,750 per year for boat maintenance 
and tackle. Captain’s pay is $5 per day or 
$1,825 per year. A mate is hired only 
about 200 days each year at a cost of $3 
per day, or $600 per year for that ex- 
pense. Dock rent is 35 cents per day or 
$127.75 per year. If we strike a total at 
this point, we find that we have $4,302.75. 
This covers maintenance, tackle, crew’s 
salary and dock rent, and it is equal to 
$11.75 per day; and, remember, we haven't 
gone fishing as yet! 

Now, if there could be some arrange- 
ment made whereby a cruiser could make 
a $35 charter each day of the year, there 
would be shown a nice profit. But, owing 
to lack of charters, weather conditions, 
trips to the shipyard for necessary re- 
pairs and refitting, lay-ups for painting 
and other work, we find that a charter 
boatman is lucky if he can count on 150 
days per year. 


O MAKE a ttrip out to the fishing 

grounds and troll the Gulf Stream all 
day consumes an average of 25 gallons of 
gasoline and several quarts of oil. We will 
put this expense at $5 per day, which, mul- 
tiplied by 150 days, making a running ex- 
pense for the year of $750. Added to our 
previous total of $4,300, and our complete 
figure is now over $5,000 per year. 

Suppose we now take that “awful” 
charge of $35 for a day’s charter and see 
how it offsets expenditures. If we allow 
150 days at this price, we have an income 
of $5,250. Subtract the $5,000 expense bill 
from that and you show $250 for inter- 
est on investment, advertising costs, insur- 
ance charges, and the dues of the associa- 
tion. 

With this in mind, get this picture: Your 
boat must be replaced within a few years 
or be hopelessly outdated. You must re- 
place your motor (or motors, if you have 
a twin-screw job) every three or four 
years—and marine engines cost real 
money. You must face that old Gulf 
Stream 150 days per year with the lives 
of your passengers in your hands while 
you are bouncing around several miles off- 
shore. 

If, after perusing this article, you still 
think $35 per day is too stiff a charge for 
a day of the finest fishing sport in the 
United States; if you still have an idea 
that the charter boatman is making money 
too fast; just let me know an I'll arrange 
things so that you can finance the whole 
sport-fishing fleet in Miami. 


The Fallfish or Fall Chub 
By Ben C. Robinson 


NE of the gamest fish I have ever 

found in the Pennsylvania trout 
streams is what is known in those sec- 
tions as the fallfish or fall chub. This 
fish is to be found in the same parts of 
the larger trout streams of the Pennsyl- 
vania region as the brown and brook trout 
and should not be confused with the red 
or horned chub, which also grows to a 
good and husky size in these waters and 
also rises well to a wet or dry fly offer- 
ing. 

My first experience with the fallfish 
came when using dry flies on Cross Forks 
Creek, a large tributary of Kettle Creek. 
There was one special stretch of good 
rifle water some % mile above the 
creek’s entrance into the Kettle where 
we found these fish running extremely 
large in size and taking the fly with a 
swiftness and voraciousness that made the 
trout of the same waters seem slow in 
comparison. 

I was told about this fish when I first 
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This 21}4-inch bass caught by Mr. Robert 
mone Blair in Long Lake, Mich., on Shimmy 
TS ALL OVER NOW! It was easy to be Wiggler and “True Temper” Rod. An old 
boss bass in Long Lake because | never = granddaddy hard to fool. A record for the 
fooled around with the colored contraptions, lake and place. 
some all hung with big gang hooks, that 
hopeful fishermen flung over our lily pads. 
But when the Shimmy Wiggler slid into the 
water over my nose and started to wobble 
and sparkle, | was fooled right and hit it hard 





—now here | am, just another poor fish! I sup- Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler, old reliable. 

, ; Has caught b the past 16 
pose fishermen will take the hint from my ex- hanbliandatiahes hits. Manan, 
ample and catch all the bass in Long Lake.” wt., different colored streamers, $1 00. 


Five Appeals Did It 
Every Al. Foss Bait has 5 sure-fire fish-getting 
appeals—time tried and fish tested. Here 
they are: 





1. Wobbling Body Al. Foss Mouse No. 15, wt. %oz Has 

2. Sparkling Color super 2-way wiggle Best pike and bass 
° . bait put out | . 

3. Flashing Spinner = “inane ae 


4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


Other baits have one or two of these appeals and will 
catch fish——sometimes. Why not quit fooling around 
and get some of these 5 appeal baits in your tackle 
box so you can bring back something besides weather 
reports? 16 years of fishing results prove that Al. Foss 
Baits, properly cast, catch 3 to 6.fish for 1 with any- 
thing else. Directions for casting packed with each bait. 
Catalog gladly mailed on request. Use coupon below. 









Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely, punched for easy 
hooking; always soft and 
flexible. 40c per jar. 





THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1969 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. FOSS 


PoRK RIND BAlrs ,,: 
ATRUE TEMPER PRODUCT — »0c%ss 





FREE: 


48 page illustrated cata 
log, True Temper Products 
for Sport. Write today. 























and get goods 
Catalog and choice of Leader Pouch or an 
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More fish, \; 
yes; more fun 







—with the fly! 
through this newest 
Weber Fish Book. 
and 72-P. Fly Tackle 


£67 frog 


OU must send 25¢ 
and dealer’s name for 
this valuable fly tackle 
encyclopedia— rich color 
plates of all standard pat- 
tern flies and countless life- 
like novelties for ALL pan 
and game fish. Helpful 
fishing hints —everything. 
Get it. It’s the sport-seek- 
er’s biggest quarter’ s- 
worth but you get your 
25¢ back twice: we credit 
ou 25¢ on first order 
rom catalog or this ad 
and send you a 
Pouch free. 





Includes famous Weber 

< “Movie-gram Method” of 
Fly Casting Instructions 

“= -agreed byexperts to be clearest, 


» most effective instructions ever 
compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 


° 
~ 
_| 


an 


= 
Best of all, pin dollar bill or more to this ad 


as below to that value, plus 











S00 mim my 25¢ fly free. Speci 
Complete Outfits | goods and give on 
Fine rod, reel, line er’s name. 
leaders, flies and ex- Henshall 
tras—over 30 items, Fly Reel 
— to go, $23.40 greatly 
value. improved 
Trout $ ] 4. 95 a 
or Bass | $3.50 

TUM — 
New for’32 | “Sampler” Pack 
big . Jen 2 4 each best Dry and Comb. 
creeper, 3 for 50¢. Flies; 1 each Aklenat, Bivisi- 
$1 80 val i el ble, Water-Spider and Snake 

Wet Flic 1.23 *| Doctor life-like lures 

$2 oa 4 gw totalling $2.60 value $2 
.50 val. "t 
oe and one 40f 6-ft. Level 








~ — 


st Leader FREE. 
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Ask your 
DEALER 


for this 
TALOGUE 
of HARDYS 
Famous TACKLE 
400 Pages FREE 


ALNWICK. 
cormer ENGLAND. mens 
















HE most 
ANGLING CATALOGUE in the 
world is yours for the asking. In 
ease of difficulty apply to 


HARDY’S AGENTS 


92 Fulton St., 


Catalog | 


| April, 
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A fallfish caught in Cross Forks Creek, Pa., and sketched by none other than Ben 


Robinson (himself) 


visited the Kettle Creek region and saw 
half a dozen of them taken on wet flies 
early in the beginning of the speckled and 
brown-trout fishing season. In fact I saw 
these fish creeled in the latter part of 
while the waters were still high 
and cold and snow squalls were whipping 
the pools into mist. And they were all 
taken on wet fly offerings. They arose to 
the fly much more often during that trip 


| than the real trouts or the red chubs. 
Then later in the season, in July, I fished 
the same section and with dry flies I 





informative’ 


The HENRY SMAIL CO., Inc. 
NEW erat 


caught several fine baskets of the fish. I 
was told that certain sportsmen came to 
these waters especially to fish for the fall- 
fish with light, fly fishing gear and stream 
flies of both wet and dry patterns, in pref- 
erence to any other fish of the region. 
They are good eating, rather on the order of 
the whitefish, being very fat and sweet and 
are better for the table when baked. But, 
even so, I found that when cooked in the 
same pan with brown and speckled trout, 
in their own fat, with a little butter added, 
they were extremely palatable. Their ap- 
pearance is much like that of the real 
whitefish, being of rather heavy body 
construction, with a deeply-forked tail and 
of a silvery-bluish tinge, medium-large and 
silvery scales and with strong fins and a 
sturdy head and medium-small mouth. 
They rise hard and swift to the fly, be 
it either a floating fly or a wet pattern, 
fished, as a rule, best over eddies that lie 
below rocks in the deeper rips where water 
of 2 and 3-foot depths are found, and at 
the edge of stream drifts, by logs that 
run parallel with the current or in shad- 
ow of brush. 

A No. 12 of bi-visible 


size in brown 


hackle pattern is my favorite fly for these 
used 


fish, with a 6-foot tapered leader, 





A Kettle Creek angler casting wet flies 
for fallfish over a very fine pool 


of very fragile test. Make the cast slight- 
ly up the stream and drift the fly down 
over the eddy or allow it to float at edge 
of willow brush. This will bring a hard 
rise almost every time, and usually the 
fallfish hooks itself when it rises to the 
floater. It darts away immediately on a 
hard, rough rush that will sometimes 
wreck delicate tackle. However, they will 
not shake the hook as the brook trout 
so often do, but are almost surely caught 


when they once rise to the offer. The 
large red chub will haunt many of the 
same places that the fallfish does, but 
there is no comparing its rise and play 


to that of the fallfish. The silvery, dart- 
ing shadow that takes the wet or dry offer- 
ing is, I assure you, a gamester every inch 
of its sturdy form and for a really deli- 
cious basket I have as yet to find anything 
that in my estimation is more to be prized 
than these fish. I was told that later in 
the season, toward the close of trout fish- 
ing, the fallfish reaches large sizes, some- 
times coming to the fly in pound and 2- 
pound weights and that, at this season, 
they are very highly prized as a table 
fish. Kettle Creek, below Cross Forks 
village, is a fine place for these big fel- 
lows as the heavy riffles of that stream 
below Cross Forks foster larger and 
gamier fish that will rise consistently to 
the trout fisherman’s feather offerings. 


Fishermen—Look at This! 


WADING boat which enables anglers 

and hunters to navigate streams and 
lakes, while keeping both hands free for 
use in fishing or handling of guns, has been 
invented by Everett Denoya of Pawhuska, 
Okla. 

The contraption consists of a hollow cir- 
clet of galvanized copper alloy, much like 
an enlarged doughnut. It is 36 inches in 
diameter and its air space is sufficient to 
support 400 pounds. 

It suspends from the shoulders by straps. 




















pasate enti 





The wearer may walk with it easily on 
land or in shallow water. In deep water 
it floats and the operator rides in a canvas 
saddle, suspended pendulum fashion from 
the inner circle. 

The boat is propelled in deep water by 
metal fins attached around the lower leg 
on one-way hinges. When the feet are 
pushed forward the fins roll back. When 
the fins are pushed back they extend hori- 
zontally, forming paddles. The boat, its 
inventor claims, can be propelled at the 
rate of 100 feet a minute. 

It is guided on the same principle as a 
rowboat, by swinging one foot or the other 
with greater frequency. 

Chest-high rubber boots keep the oper- 
ator dry. he inventor claims that the 
pendulum seat allows the user to ride at 





e 


an even keel in rough water and serves as 
a stabilizer to make it impossible for the 
boat to capsize. 

The entire outfit is small enough to be 
transported by an automobile. In the pic- 
ture Denoya is seen with a 2-pound bass 
which he hooked unexpectedly while dem- 
onstrating his device in a stream near home. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


HE early morning, 

just as dawn is 
breaking and the fog 
is just lifting, is the 
best time there is for 
wall-eyed pike and 
muskellunge to rise to 
the artificial lure. I 
would rather have an 
hour’s casting over a 
good pool in the dawn 
than six hours of cast- 
ing after the sun had 
come up and illuminated the depths. I 
get some of my best wall-eyed pike and 
bass in the early morning. 

















From the first crack o’ dawn until 9 
in the morning, then from 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon until deep dusk is the best 
time to fish for brook and rainbow trout 


in the spring and early summer weeks 
with worms. Fish the eddies below 
boulders and in the shelter of the alder 


and willow brush, below old logs in cur- 
rent and in the deep pools below riffles. 


The German brown trout is one of the 
most difficult brook fish to catch on 
either fly or bait in daylight hours. The 
No. 4 size of wet fly, in Royal Coach- 
man and White Miller, used at night 
over big pools below riffles and rapids, 
is the best way ever found to hang these 
cunning old trout. 
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shoulder. 
and shove off! So 
ten to twenty years 
leak. 


36 Ash Street 


and youre afloat in your Qeme 


Here is a strong, rugged, extremely light boat that you 
can carry in your car, on your running board, or on your 
Yet in six to eight minutes you can unfold it 












fool-proof that thousands have seen 
of hard service. Won’t snag, tear or 


In government use here and abroad. Andre took an 
Acme on his Polar Expedition in 1897. 
Great with outboard motors. 
Mail coupon TODAY for literature and new low prices. 


Many models. 
Unconditional guarantee. 


The Acme Boat Co. 
Miamisburg, Ohio 


Canadian Distributor— 


PETERBOROUGH CANOE COMPANY, Peterborough, Ont. 











Send full particulars 


86 Ash St., 
Name . 

St. & No. 
City & Stat 


ACME BOAT CO., 


Miamisburg, Ohio 
on your line of Folding Boats and oblige 


€ 








Star Non-sinkable 
Metal Boats Cost 





Less. Last Longer. 





= 2 ORNS aon u 
A complete line of flat and semi-round bottom for rowing : ad ligh t 
put we mates Specie V Jottom and semi-roun ‘a bottom 





Star Metal. Boat ~ ‘will not dry out and lea Very little up-keep. 
Prices within the reach of all. (€ ota log oll 

STAR TANK & BOAT CO, 
Dept. B 











““Finger-Tip” ey for 


RUPTUR 





Goshen, Ind. 
Brooks 
Automatic Air- 


Cushion Appliance | 
exerts a gentle, y jielding but 
firm * ieee support over | 
the rupture which, in many 
cases, acts as an agent in relieving 
and curing reducible rupture. 
you want new freedom, safety and 
comfort in Fok, iy Cae 4 Then do 
what over 3,000,000 8 custom- 
ers did—try it at lL. Free 10 days. 
E now for details of 10- 


Day Free Trial, Free 
Brochure, sent in plain, sealed - 


, velope. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE co. 
CE E.t Brooks, Inventor 73-3 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 











Light, 


Catalogue 





iY) SINA Foldin 


easy to handle; 
= Carry by hand or auto; 
stronger than wood; 
Prize at Chicago and St 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 490 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich. — 


WIV) 3 -Ys 
SS KENNEBEC - 





Kennebec’s 
NEW LOW PRICES 


make these superior canoes especially 
attractive for 1932. Our new special 
17° canoe for $54 has been developed 
through quantity production to offer at 


this extremely low price for such a 
high grade canoe. Price f. o. b., Water- 
ville, Maine. 





Kennebec has stood for the finest in 

canoes for generations. Select a Ken- 

nebec Canoe and be sure 
you have the finest. 


Get our catalog showing 
the complete line of can- 
oes, outboards, Auto-Craft, 
rowboats, equipment, etce., 
also name of nearest deal- 
er. 


The KENNEBEC CANOE CO, 


x Dept. 9, Waterville, Maine we 















Puncture-Proof anvas 


no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, 
S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 


World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. 





used by U 
Louis 








ECONOMY — 


oe less oil 
0% less gas 


The a 4 cycle, twin cyl- 
inder Class C motor is the 
only outboard motor in Amer- 
ica built on the same principle 
as your automobile engine. 
Pressure lubrication to bear- 
ings. No mixing of oil with 

as. 2 quarts of oil lasts 50 
Reunk as consumption 50% 
less. Saves 50c per hour. Send 
today for literature describing 

new 1932 model. 


4478 CASS AVENUE e 








THE Cross 4 CycLE MOTOR 


Sets New and Revolutionary Standards of Economy, Performance and Value 





Cross “‘Seagull”’ 4 Cycle, Twin, 
Class C, $285. F.O.B. Detroit 


CROSS MOTOR SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OTHER FEATURES 
of Cross 4 cycle design: 
Absolute dependability—rev- 


elation in easy starting — 

lightning acceleration — new 

low trolling speed without 

miss or choking — truly quiet 

nial all 

’round motor for lake, river 
or salt water. 


DEALERS: 
The Cross dealership is 
valuable. Immediate deliv- 
eries. Write or wire today. 




















The New Anti-Back-Lash 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Think of it! This easy, smooth run- 
ning, heavily nickel plated—Anti-Back- 
Lash—reel for only $4.50! And like 
all other Bronson “Gold Seal,” level- 
winding reels—it takes down, quickly 
and easily—in only three parts! 
You'll get excited, too, when you see 
it on your dealer’s counter—where you 
can FAVORABLY compare it—point 
for point—with reels that sell for twice 
—yes, even three times—the price! 
Write for new colored 
Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


123 State St, Bronson, Mich, 











kurz BUCK SKINaur 


Embodying an entirely new 
principle in artificial bait 





IT’S ALIVE! 


Doesn't it look it? Never before was 
there a lure nearly so typical of the 
living bait in appearance. 
IT’S ALIVE! 

Doesn't it feel it? Never before did 
a fish lure approach the soft cool feel 
of the live minnow as does Kurz 
Buck Skin Bait. 


IT’S ALIVE! 


Doesn’t it act it? Never before was 
an animated motion so nearly achieved 
as by the scientific balance arrange- 
ment of Kurz Buck-Skin Bait. 


IT’S STILL ALIVE! 


Not killed or gone after the catch, but 
good for more, and more, and more. 


You'll look, you'll wonder, and then 
you'll marvel at this distinctive new bait. 


Buck Skin Minnow............... $0.85 
Wet. % oz. Lgth. 3/2,” for Bass. etc. 
{uniee Buck Skin Minnow $0.60 
Vgt. 1/12 oz. Lgth. 1%” Trout size. 
Buck Skin Sucker.......... $1.50 


Wet. 2 oz. Lgth. 7” Musky size. 
At your dealer or direct. 


KURZ BROS. CO. 


1369-89 North Branch St. Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Anglers Letters 


A Light Casting Line 
Editor:—I am inclosing a sample of my 
present casting line (.... = make), 
which I find to be the nicest line I have had 
so far. 
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1. Judging from sample, would you consider 
this line fit for fishing? It has been used only 
twice, for a few hours, and has been carefully 
dried both times. Perhaps I expect too much, 
but it seems to me that even a light line should 
last a season when one goes fishing only at odd 
times. I hate to go back to the “heavies’”’ again. 

2. With proper care, how long should a line 
like this last? 

3. What is proper way to test a line for 
strength, for person without special equipment 
for this task? 

4. Is use of heavy lures (5% to 1 ounce) detri- 
mental to line of this size? 

5. Will use of line dressing increase the life 
of a bait casting line?—A. R. T., Minn. 


Answer 1. This line is not dependable, in 
present condition, for fish of any weight. You 
might also lose a good lure with a slight back- 
lash of reel in casting. 

2. This is a 12 pound test, black water- 
proofed line, I judge, and in its original con- 
dition should last quite a time with care. It 
all depends on the care and use, however, but 
[ should say a month’s casting might be done 
with such a line, figuring three days a week, 
with ordinary bait casting equipment, which 
would include, perhaps, a level winding reel and 
agate casting rod guides. The level wind at- 
tachment is harder on the line, I believe, than 
the plain reel without self-spooling guide. 

3. I hold the line between the hands and give 
short, strong jerks to test strength. The tension 
exerted can be regulated to correspond to strain 
of the cast or strike of fish expected to be hung. 
Another way is to attach length of line to post or 
tree and wrap handkerchief about hand to pre- 
vent cutting from line, and then test with a 
strong pull. If the line stretches and springs, 
it is dependable. 

4. Yes, I would not advise more than half 
ounce lures for this little line in hard, steady 
casting. Light spinner lures or a light pork 
rind bait are what it is intended for. 

5. I can’t say as to it increasing the life of 
line. I depend entirely upon the proper drying of 
the line just as soon after use as_ possible. 
String the line between saplings, brush or trees 
on the shores of lake or stream at once when 
through using, and dry out Then pagk in a 
perfectly dry reel case. The line dressing, how- 
ever, is a fine thing to brighten up the line 
and render it easy running. It no doubt does 
lengthen the life of these light lines if used on 
perfectly dried line.—-B. C. R. 


Wants a Ringed O'Shaughnessy 

Editor:—Can you give me the address of a 
firm that makes or sells O'Shaughnessy ringed 
hook without gut? Size 3, 2, 1 or any size.— 
D. &. Bur Pe 

Answer I am sending you the address of a 
manufacturer that makes the hooks you want. 
They advertise in Ovutrpoor Lire every month and 
sell a complete line of fishing tackle.—B. C. R. 


All For a Pair of Openers 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the genuine product. This home col- 
oring is accomplished simply by soaking 
colorless gut in green ink for several hours 
or, preferably, overnight. The coloring, as 
may be suspected, tends to fade out with 
much use but, notwithstanding, will survive 
more than one trouting excursion. 

Sierra Gat, with a wager on his fly 
fishing abilities, commenced his endeavors 
with a Silver Doctor while his enthusiasm 
was still at its peak. But shortly I ex- 
pected to see his fly book packed securely 
in an inside pocket for the remainder of 
the day. Blimp Bertholf didn’t even carry 
a fly with him, but he had a fine assort- 
ment of spinners, everything of recent in- 


vention as well as his old favorites. 
Some anglers when they have arrived 
at a predetermined fishing area insist on 
separating, and in some parts of the coun- 
try this may be necessary if each man is 
to enjoy a fair trial, but early-season 
angling in California is somewhat differ- 
ent. On a good stream such as Rush 
Creek there are trout in every pool, and 


with numberless pools along the com- 
paratively open meadow stretches con- 
stant companionship is possible. Many 


is the time I have fished beside a friend 
all day long, and both of us have taken 
fish. In fact, I prefer to be within sight 
of my friendly angling rivals. To see 
them hook and land a lordly trout affords 
me a great satisfaction. And it cannot 
be denied that companionship in any field 
determines much of the sport derived. 
Gat, Bertholf, and I hold this view. 
Superficially, we insist upon hindering 
one another as much as possible in the 
capturing of a fish. And sometimes per- 
haps we may not carry home a fish that 
should have been landed, but we have 
recollections of a gay time to talk about 
just the same. It may be that we best 
remember the fish that gets away. 





Lordly Seat rperne trout. 
from Rush Creek 


You may picture us then within a few 
yards of one another, bringing our dor- 


mant casting muscles into play. My first 
attempts to cast brought back warm 


memories of the days when I was first 
acquainting myself with the fly rod 
Blimp, I could see at a glance, was doing 
no better, while Sierra, who has ridiculed 
my technique, never touched the water 
with the first fly he selected. As he 
stripped line and made several false casts 
I reminded him that his fly was hanging 
back in the brush. With a grunt he tied 
on another Silver Doctor, which would 
have been a fine choice about two months 
later in the season. 

The meandering stretch of water at 
hand ran close to the steep slope of a 
mountain on the east. Thus we were 
bound to have the benefit of shadow until 
along about 10 o'clock, even if the day 
happened to be bright. But as the early 
morning gray above gave no sign of verg- 
ing into blue we began to have hopes for 
a dull day, which would give additional 
somberness to the locations we had chosen. 

Noting the weather forecast I changed 


my lure to a small chromium Trix- 
Oreno with a red head. Its movement 
was indeed individual as it “snaked” 


slightly in the eddies, gleaming beautiful- 
ly in the dullness below. My companions 





Te 

















were still warming up. No strikes, no 
errors. 

A couple of false casts, and I flipped 
my smart lure across the creek and along- 
side a grassy island where the water ran 
deep. Now it swung into the faster cur- 
rent and I retrieved more slowly, per- 
mitting it to swing in a broad arc. I saw 
a shadow dart out from beneath the 
island’s overhanging grass bank and fol- 
low it. It was a big Loch Leven trout 


which angled off as my attractor rose | 


into the shallows. I was able to deter- 
mine the species by the dark colorings on 
its sides. The rainbows which were 


faintly visible in the current offered a | 


side more silvery as they would flash 
now and then in their idle movements. I 
knew, too, that the Loch Leven is a can- 
nibal. Perhaps my Trix-Oreno had offered 
a convincing deception of a wounded 
minnow. 

But I saw fit to change my location 
before making another try for the Loch 
Leven. From my bank to the grassy 
island someone had placed a log, and 
now risking an icy bath I sneaked across. 
Arriving, I crept on hands and knees to- 
wards one end from which I might have 
ready access to the big pool. From here 
I tossed my spinner in such a fashion that 
I could guide it through the strip of water 
between the island and the opposite bank. 

Maneuvering my spinner was a sim- 
ple matter. I had taken in all but a rod’s 
length of line when I felt my first real 
strike of the season. And what a charge 
it gives the arteries to hit a big trout as 
first blood! A squawk, which was in- 
tended as a cheer for myself, brought 
Gat and Bertholf on the run. By this 
time my free line had been run out with- 
out tangling and I felt more secure. Now 
all I had to do was enjoy myself with 
water and no brush on all sides. Nor do 
I believe that I ever had finer sport out 
of a single other trout than I did this 
Loch Leven. 

At length my adversary weakened. It 
came time for the net, and I had no net! 
Sierra Gat had one and after pleas and 
promises he made a weak effort to toss 
it to me. But it fell short and sank in 
2 feet of water. I had but one alternative. 
With caution I slipped two fingers into the 
gills of my exhausted fish and hoisted 
him to safety. I had not been mistaken 
in the species of the game. Its weight 
I judged would approach 4 pounds. Some- 
how I managed to cross my uncertain 
bridge safely with my catch. 


O SOONER had I crossed than Sier- 

ra usurped my location. After re- 
trieving the net he changed to a Trix- 
Oreno and commenced to cast. In spite of 
my most vociferous damnations, Gat hooked 
another Loch Leven on his third cast. 
Cruel justice, I thought. I was all for 
shoving the log into the stream and ma- 
rooning my dear friend when, his fish head- 
ing upstream, Gat undertook a_ hurried 
crossing in order to follow its sudden move- 
ment. I learned then that crime doesn’t 
pay. Both of Sierra’s feet slipped from the 
damp log and he landed head-up in the 
splash. But our laugh was short because 
he was out in an instant, corralling his 
prize in shallow water. 

At first glance his trout looked almost 
identical to mine but closer examination 
showed mine to weigh % of a pound more 
and to measure % of an inch longer— 
for which I was duly thankful. And I 
ask you, gentlemen of the jury, is this 
not final and conclusive proof that I am 
superior to Sierra Gat? 

“Who's the brilliant angler?” I chor- 
tled. 
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Tu SUCKER 





OZ, 


Weight % 
Length 3% in 
No. 3900 

$1.00 


TRUE-TO-NATURE 
LURE 


Just like a real live Common Sucker—that’s 
used everywhere—for Pike and Muskellunge 
—for Bass and other game fish—this new 
Creek Chub “Sucker”’—made in just the 
right size for easy casting—accurately imi- 
tates a live sucker in shape, color, and nat- 
ural, slow rolling wiggle! 
And it gets the “Big Fish”—because it runs 
only a few inches below the surface and over 
the tops of underwater weed beds—the favor- 
ite lurking place for Muskellunge! Made in 
two finishes—No. 3900Y, Natural Yellow 
Sucker—No. 3900B, Natural Black Sucker- 
both in Creek Chub’s famous enamel scale 
finish! 

Each Creek Chub Lure is made to catch fish! 


At your dealer's or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored Catalog, FREE, upon request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
123 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


K CHUB BAITS 
MORE FISH 


Price 











































and how 


You'll get plenty of ac- 
tion with a new ““Gep 
Special’’. . . the first 
and only triangle shaped 
solid steel fishing rod. 
Combines new lightness 
with unusual casting 
action. Complete with 
rod-and- locking 
offset handle and tubu- 
lar Fabrikoid Covered 
carrying case. Just ask 
your dealer. 


Famous 
*GEP” 
Rod-Reel 
Locking 


FREE (5.2.2 Offset 
describes complete line Handle 


of solid steel and tubu- 
lar Gep-Rods. Write to 


Gephart Mfg. Co. 
224 W.HMlinois St. 
Chicago, Lilinois 
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ALL SILK CASTING 
LINES—reduced in price 


NEW CASTING REEL m 
Level-Winding Anti-Back- <,’ 


Lash— Under $5.00 oe 
NEW CASTING RODS Bi 


Both Split-Bamboo and 
Steel at lowest prices in 
our history 


NEW FLY RODS e: 
6 new Split- Bamboo &: 
Rods as low as $5.00 : 


~ ’ 
; Oss 

Over 30 NEW Tackleitems .. - 

at lowest prices we have a 

ever offered—also over 

200 regular items 

reduced in price. -* 


| 
ae 
eC: 
-: 
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=, 
me 
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TT HERE'S welcome news 


to fisherman! Rods, reels, lines and baits in the 
South Bend line for 1932 are ranged in price 
to meet today’s conditions. 


The new items— over 30 of them— have been de- 
signed to give the fisherman a bigger value forhis money, 
in a better product than he can purchase elsewhere. 
In addition — many baits, wooden aud buck-tail—all 
silk lines—all leaders—all spinners are reduced in price. 
Complete details on the new items and prices are given in 


1932 EDITION “FISHING— 
WHAT TACKLE AND WHEN” 
84-Page Book 


America’s foremost writers 
on fishing have helped com- 
pie this book. Contains new 

elps, new pictures, new 
articles on fishing. Complete 
data on** new ones’’ and new 
prices for 1932. Mailed free. 
Simply use the Coupon! 















ORENO LUCK TOKEN: 
How to get it! 


For best fishing luck you) 
should carry an Serene lucky 
ket-piece. This book tells: 

ow to get one. 


SOUTH 


Fishing Tackle of 
allkinds+ Rods 





South Bend Bait Co., 7240 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Send me my 1932 edition of ‘*Fishing —What Tackle and 


When,”’ telling how to get the Oreno Luck Token. 

SED oicsuisepphnenierthtneanaatintaehenenimnintbaiiteiiily 
PEE, cnancdnd semmednansnneinidiaabnmiinindebdamidimdiiiieeiee e 
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FREE / 


Heddonss New 
BAIT CHART 









Catch more fish! Give 
"em what they want 
when they wantit. 
Heddon’s Handy Bait 
Chart tells which bait 
to use under all condi- 
tions. Send for free chart 
and Heddon’s new Catalog. 


Now...tlrue 


FISH-FLESH 


Appearance! 


aXe’. VAMP- SPOOK’ 


Transparent! Indestructible! A floating, diving, swim- 
ming bait for all game fish. The ““Vamp-Spook"’ now offers 
a vital improvement—True Fish-Flesh Appearance! 
Looks in water amazingly like real fish flesh. The big babies 
can’t resist it. Indestructible. Guaranteed to outlast a 
dozen wooden lures—$1.50,—well worth it, too. 
Six colors: 9501 Rainbow; 9502 White, Red Head; 
9508RH Gold Specks, Red Head; 9509L Perch Scale; 
9509M Pike Scale; 9509P Shiner Scale. (79) 
Also “ Dowagiac-S pook"’, an under-water model. 
Each, $1.25. At your dealer's, or order direct. 


= Heddon’s Sons p.O77%.0 —— | 


New >and Used 
POCKET PRISM 


BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal priem binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund 











AlRA LAK E. 


BINOCULAR 


$35 eg” ym ket; 8 gomee, 
| aes oz., 150 yde. Reid. Universal 
ocu 


J. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New York 











Scale finish minnows 
i pyr ~ Copper spoon 
. Price $1.00 





(Patent Pending) 


The New Klinker 


An Addition to the Dardevle Family 


I OU EPPINGER never had the Detroit habit of 
4 issuing a new model every year. When a new item 
is added to the Famous Dardevle Family, it has been 
tested in years of fishing and proved to be something 
that fish want, not merely a lure that anglers will 
buy. The new Klinker wouldn't be a Dardevle if it 
weren't a sure-fire fish attractor. 


How It Works 


}T EEL it slowly and the two min- 

nows will swim along—following 
the head piece, and look exactly like 
two minnows following their dinner. 
Reel the Dardevle Klinker more 
rapidly and the minnows immedi- 
ately revolve in separate directions, 
the tails striking together, causing a 
klinking sound which fish can feel or 
hear at a long distance, thereby at 
tracting their attention. The alter 
nate striking and separating of the 
minnows also creates the action of a 
wimming frog. Also by removing the 
large hooks and inserting small hooks 
in the minnow tail holes makes the 
Klinker ideal for catching pan fish. 


Osprey Lines Guar- 


anteed W ater proof 
Silk. 





= JUST MAIL THIS COUPON = 7 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Ine. 
r Dept. L., 131 Cadillae S8q., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me literature describing your famous family | 
| of Klinkers, Dardevles, lines and Nostealum hooks. 


| Name 
I Address 


City State 


I 
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| per let out a “Whoop,” 
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“You swing that rod like it was a ball 
bat!” he retorted. “A cub bear could do 
better.” Then he was on his way to the 
cabin. 

Two hours later Blimp and I straggled 
home. Bertholf was wet to the chest. 
Sierra, recalling perhaps that he had bet 
Blimp would get a ducking, greeted us 
with a loud guffaw. But the latter had a 
fine string of pan-sized rainbows and 
Loch Levens as a reward for his misfor- 
tune. 

Toasting our feet by the fire some one 
mentioned the bets Sierra and I had 
made. Bertholf’s note had four listed. 
Two, it was decided, were payable to me 
and two to Gat. The latter had not 
caught a trout on a fly and I had caught 
the bigger fish. These were my victories. 
On the other hand, Blimp had fallen into 
the stream and had caught more fish than 
Sierra and I put together. 

“We're even up, Sierra,” 
condescendingly. 

“Yeh, pay up Blimp,” added Gat. 

“Sorry, old things,” came the answer, 
“but your dough went for a good cause.” 
He opened a cupboard filled with gro- 
ceries. 


I admitted, 


Okeechobee 


(Continued from page 23) 


who bag a few ducks for the home larder 
as occasion demands. None of us were 
more than 300 or 400 yards east of the 
highway. We walked out through the 
marsh until we found a likely spot of 
open water in which to drop the birds, 
if possible. We were strung out for possi- 
bly % mile. The shooting didn’t last very 
long, but it was furious while it did last. 
Teal, blacks and pintails came from the 
west, across the tree tops and headed for 
the open lake. I personally accounted 
for a bluewing and dusky. Some of the 
boys fared better. We at least equalled 
our bag of the morning. Much to my 
surprise there wasn't a greenhead or gray 
duck in the kill. 

“Best darn duck spot I ever saw. Those 
fellows aren't rigged up for duck shoot- 
ing. I have an idea and I’m going to 
try it out,” Rex confided on the way 
home. And, in the course of a couple 
of days, one of our leading sporting 
goods dealers received an order from 
Sebring’s most famous citizen for one 
duck boat and a scud of decoys. 


Channel Bass 
(Continued from page 25) 


Meeken pointed to the water close to my 
left elbow where three enormous drum, 
like three red hogs, a foot or two under 
the surface, were swimming with the boat 
—and beyond, the sea was red. 

Did you ever as a boy accidentally fire 
both barrels of your shotgun at the same 
time? 

Well, that is about what happened a 
moment later. Simultaneously two great 
tugs hit the ends of our No. 12 lines and 
out they cut through the water as the skip- 
and also the clutch. 
Eventually we stopped their rushes and on 
the down slope of a distant wave for a 
moment we saw their copper bodies not 5 
feet apart. Mine was the weaker and was 
brought in first after I did some climbing 
under and over Dixon’s rod as the fish 
circled the pitching boat before approach- 
ing close enough to gaff. Then Dixon’s 
came over the gunwale, to our mutual ela- 
tion. But it was no time for congratula- 
tions for the boat was starting and we 
must let out our spoons. 

In a moment the skipper said, “Look! 





The sea was tinted red again and 
great fish were all around us. Another 
two barrels off at once, and another 
“Whoop!” Our jovial skipper was in the 
fun as much as we were. The rushes 
again, then, sad to say, Dixon’s fish broke 
away. Mine was brought to gaff later. 

How beautiful those big fellows were ly- 
ing amidship in the boat. It seemed a 
crime though to keep on catching them. 
Not much time for contemplating with 
small, broken schools all around. So over- 
board with our line. 

“School ahead!” and two more instanta- 
neous strikes registered. 

Maybe Dixon played his too strongly— 
I do not know as I was busy myself—any- 
how, some choice words reached me and 
his fish disappeared, tackle and all. Reel- 
ing off the remnant of line and on 200 yards 
of new, bending wire leader to the spoon, 
and with the boat wallowing in the sea, 
his excitement was pretty fierce for a 
placid Finance Officer of the General Staff. 


Look !” 





The author and two red drum 


He dropped the pliers, got the line snarled 
up and cussed like the cow hand he once 
was. So I brought in one and had another 
hooked while he impatiently waited for it 
to come to gaff. 


HEN again we were off together when 

the boat headed towards the schools 
which seemed to like the vicinity of that 
submerged bar. 

“Shall we stop on twelve?” I asked. 

“All right, old man,” but it was only 
our conscience which prompted the deci- 
sion. We were tired, of course, for bal- 
ancing ourselves in the tossing boat was a 
bit of exercise for recent office muscles, let 
alone fighting those big fish as fast as our 
tackle permitted. So we agreed to stop on 
twelve. 

Four more we needed to make the twelve 
we agreed upon, and double-headers they 
were with strikes but a few moments apart. 
All safely landed. 

Once when heading into a school, stand- 
ing in the boat we saw an acre, I estimated, 


of red with fringes on the edges. The 
other boat was ahead of us, one fellow 
trolling and another standing, making 


short casts. I was wondering how the lat- 
ter made out when immediately we were in 
action and I did not turn to see. 

We adopted a bit of system after the 
first few strikes. With one line out longer 
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than the other, the “fightingest” fish was to 
be landed last. Luckily we had no fish 
tangles, although we had to unwrap each 
other a bit, om the boat end. We finished 
our quota only too soon and headed home- 
ward, well ahead of the 4 o’clock supper. 

“Golly, what fishing! Did you ever 
have better?” asked my companion. 

“No!” I replied. One’s last fishing trip, 
whatever it may be, is always the best to 
me. 

“What part did you enjoy the most?” 

“The fight,” replied my friend. 

3ut to me, anticipation was the best. 
The tinted sea ahead and a red submarine 
or two alongside the boat, muscles taut, 
and knowing that in an instant a strike 
would be had. Then when you work the 
drum alongside the boat and see for the 
first time he is well hooked there comes a 
second thrill. After the man with the gaff 
has missed him once or twice then to see 
him come over the gunwale comes the third 
thrill. 

We landed at the little dock, lifted the 
big fellows out, and soon had the Coast 
Guard horse and cart coming after them. 
Counting the two caught in the forenoon 
we had fourteen for the day. We esti- 
mated that they averaged about 50 pounds 
each, or a total of 700 pounds for the lot. 
Perhaps a bit heavy, some may think, but 
our scales which only weighed up to 40 
pounds could weigh only the two smallest 
and 37 pounds, respectively. The 
Guardsmen who had been drum fishermen 
of that section all their lives, estimated 
several at over 60 pounds. 


—35 


ALTHOUGH not much of a market fish 
+ the natives are very fond of them. So 
with those of our station and the one far- 
ther south—two of whose members shortly 
arrived in a car—all were disposed of after 
photographs were taken,—all but one we 
took home on the running board, and the 
tail-half of another reserved for a cousin 
who asked, when she heard I was going 
fishing, that I bring her back a “big one.” 
I did it more for a joke, but she told me 
later that when broiled as I mentioned 
earlier in this story, it was better than the 
“blues.” She said that the darky servants 
claimed “It was better than pork.” 

Maybe I should stop, but this was a three 
days’ fishing trip. So next morning we 
went after “blues,” and to make sure we 
could not cheat our good intentions we 
left our large spoons behind. Fortune fa- 
vored us. 

Before we were out of the Sound and 
in the distance on the inner side of the In- 
let, we could see flocks of gulls flying 
over the water—schools of “blues” were 
in, Small fellows, but the best eating size, 
from 1% pounds to a pound higher. 

I used a spoon and Dixon a lead squid. 
I had so much of the luck at first that he 
wished to change to a lure like mine. Then, 
luck switched the other way—the fish were 
swimming deeper. But we stuck to the 
lures which we started with as there was 
no time for changing plans during action. 
Dixon hooked the most fish, but lost a 
number close to the boat, while my dangling 
hook which the strike pulled loose from 
the spoon, held them to perfection. Twen- 
ty-nine we landed before the schools de- 
parted into the Sound with the clouds of 
screaming gulls hovering over them for the 
remnants of the feast. 

Little fish beside the drum were taken, 
but had that morning’s fishing not followed 
so quickly after the “red tinted sea” I 
would have classed it higher. 

There was no ice at the station. We 
could stay there a year and have no better 
luck so, after the noon meal, we bid our 
kind hosts good-bye and departed home- 
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aj He is! 
Let’s Get Him” 


The big fellows (glorious trophies !) 
grew big by hiding from the eyes of 
other hunters, Get them with a 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular—see them 
before they see you, For big and 
small game, for fishing, motoring, 
athletic events, boating, all out-door 
sports. Optically and mechanically 
the finest glasses made. 

At dealers, $13.50 to $110.00. 
32 page catalog tells how to select 
the glass you want. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
743 St. Paut Street, Rocuesrer, N.Y. 


BAUSCH 
© LOMB 


BINOCULARS 
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This 6x30 is favored for gen- 
eral use. Magnifies 6 times, 
with brilliant, sharp image. 




















FAVORITE BAIT 
of agent >: 
ANGLERS 


Jamison's 

Shannon 

Twin Spinner 
Anglers from 





coast _to coast 
know it has no 
equal. You can 


fish any place the 





fish are—in weeds, moss beds, 
deep water or shallow—and get ‘em with 
the good old Shannon when other baits fail. 


{:andard colors, feather or bucktail fly, 90c. 


Jamison's Shannon Hula Hula 

A remarkable success because it’s the only bait 
with a tail strip that has a real fish-getting wig- 
gle. Don’t Se 
without it. Comes 
in standard colors, 
feather or buck- 

tail fly, 95c. 


FREE CATALOG 
describing these and other baits and flies. Be 
sure to send for it. 


The W. J Jamison Company 
Dept. 43 S. California Ave., Chicago, IL. 








$1.25 Per Pair 
$1.25 Per P FIT-U CREEPERS 
For Trout Fishermen Fish- 
ing in Rocky Streams 
Avoid slipping and causing 
injury. 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
G our Full Line of Creepers 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y.- 


and to Canada 
5e extra 
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“Ik. NEWARK 


NO.252 T-1el & Tiemele 


FORMERLY MADE By 
MEISSELBACH-CATUCC! CO. 





Sterling is to silver— \ 
Newark” is to fishing — 
: You can’t buy a finer 

} built, smoother running, or 
easier casting reel—at an 
price! Because it just isn’t 
made! 

Known everywhere as the fa- 
mous No. 252, ‘‘The Newark’’ 
has been developed to the high- 
est point of perfection! Level 
winding, simple 3-piece con- 
struction—(anyone can take it 
apart and put together—in a 
few seconds)—Easy to Clean, 
Perfectly Balanced — Ample 
Thumbing Space—120 yds. ca- 
pacity—every part made with 
absolute precision—in short the 
ideal reel for every fisherman! 
And it costs only $10.00. No. 
= 257 with non-back lash, $12.00! 
\\ See it at your dealer's! 


VV Write for New Colored 
I Catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
123 State Street Bronson, Mich. 


NOW MADE BY 





Db wep atcrepee 
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%< Buy 
ww Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods are not better than you 
can purchase ANYWHERE else for 
equal price, return them and have price 
refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 
LEONARD 


(TRADEMARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF.) 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Hlave been made by the same Organization and 
under the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leonard 

OF COM 


Rods THE WORLD'S STANDARD 

PARISON BUY A LEONARD—and let the 

“other fellow’? compare his Rod to yous! A 

full line of patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS 

OF ANGLING, is shown in our catalog 

For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are:— 
Dry Fly Rods 

No. 50—Length 8 ft., weight 3% oz... $53.00 

No. 50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 0z.....853.00 

No. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz $53.00 
Wet Fly Rods 

No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 oz $48.00 

No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight 7 0z...$53.00 

The Numbers 51 and 52 HLH are suited for 
the heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains 
and Pacific Coast 


THE ORIGINAL 
“BI-VISIBLE” 
HACKLE FLIES 
Made in 5 sizes 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 
3 Stocked in 
popular pat 
SO 


= terns ALS 8 


PER 
DOZEN 


i 





? WILLIAM MILLS & SON'S, 
ent WATERPROOF 








HIGH GRADE VACUUM FINISH Sea 
Green or Seal Brown Color for Dry or 
Wet Fly Fishing. 


Size D E F 
Each ..$7.00 $6.50 $6.00 


William Mills & Son 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(Established 1822—Now in 110th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 





Our CATALOG containing revised prices, 
descriptions, ete., of a full line of Tackle for 
all kinds of angling, COLOR-PLATES OF 
FLIES, and ANGLING LAWS of all States and 
Canadian Provinces (issued some time in March). 
COPY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10c IN 
STAMPS 




















This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing. camping and _ trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
solvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 
112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

















Mention Outdoor Life When 
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ward. We got ice at the far end of the 
bridge across the Sound, and drove home- 
ward through Virginia instead of taking 
the steamer part of the way. 

For the evening meal that day, we ex- 
perienced another thrill on this trip-of- 
thrills. No doubt our few days in the salt 
air and spray helped make it so because, 
at a tiny restaurant whose genial propri- 
etor was an epicure in the world-famous 
and quaint Virginia town of Smithfield, 
three orders each of genuine and selected 
Virginia ham melted in our hungry mouths. 

We have been thinking of the channel 
bass, the “red tinted sea,” the “blues” and 
the ham ever since. 


A Canoe Cruise 
(Continued from page 19) 
two minutes I was fast to a sizeable fish. 


But he somehow managed to get a turn 
around a snag, and no effort on my part 


was sufficient to part him from it. With 
some difficulty I managed to save the 
leader. 


Trout broke all about us, and in less than 
half an hour we took five of the desired 


WP es wets’ g «Ae 
Dee Rare. gt! 


% 





of the spruces wafting through the open 
tent. 

Next morning we awoke with a big red 
sun, herald of a hot day to follow, boring 
up over the timber on the far side of the 
pond. Loons shouted hysterically as they 
went about their fishing, and a great heron 
floated across our camp site, croaking dis- 
cordantly and swerving away as he sighted 
us. 

“Those chaps raise the dickens with the 
trout and salmon,” I observed, my fingers 
itching for the little Marlin .22 in its case 
inside the tent. Through some sort of an 
error, the blue heron has been accorded fed- 
eral protection at all seasons of the year, 
although he is far from being a beneficial 
species. 

Great colonies of them exist in many 
parts of Maine. From these colonies the 
great birds fare forth to the trout streams, 
where they wreak havoc on the game fish. 
Frequently I have picked up trout and sal- 
mon of 3 pounds weight with holes in their 
backs where a keen, 6-inch beak has been 
driven through. 

When the breakfast dishes had been 
nealy cleaned and packed in the can- 
vas sack, we took down our tent and again 
headed up the river. At noon we arrived 


] 
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Crossing the lake in comfort 


size. Cleaning a squaretail is an easy task, 
and ten minutes later the bacon fat was 
putting a nice, crisp brown on the flat slabs 
of delicious, pink flesh of a pair of big 
fellows. Hot coffee, johnnycakes baked in 
the folding oven, bacon, trout, and canned 
apricots—m-mm |! 

A big buck strode out of the spruces and 
waded into the shallows less than 50 yards 
from our camp, and we watched him drink, 
then raise his head and stare curiously at 
our little shelter. For five minutes or so 
he remained there, then got a whiff of 
human scent and splashed ashore. 

Our sleeping bags, unrolled on the air 
mattresses, felt mighty comfortable that 
night. The forester is open in front, and 
in the fly country I use a bobbinet screen 
well wrung out in cold water—a_ trick 
which an old timber cruiser once showed 
me. 

“The dam’ midges won't light on it ’s 
long’s it’s wet,” he assured me. And he 
was everlastingly right. Midges are the 
pest of the North Country, and they will 
walk right through any screen that has 
ever been made, unless it is moistened. 

A pair of cat owls were sounding their 
hunting calls back in the ridges as we 


' finally drifted off to sleep with the scent 


at Long Lake dam, which was rebuilt a 
few years ago and is now one of the finest 
wooden driving dams in Maine. 

Visiting the dam keeper for a few min- 
utes, we packed our outfit around and went 
on to Harvey Pond. On the west shore 
of this small pond, a trapper friend of 
mine, Bill Gordon, has established a sort 
of game sanctuary for himself. Bill's 
cabin is one of a group formerly used by 
a big logging concern as a depot camp, the 
others having fallen in ruins through dis- 
use. 

As we beached the canoe, five or six 
whitetail deer raised inquiring heads and 
scanned us questioningly, then went on with 
their feeding. I noticed that Bill’s little 
garden was protected by a fence of spruce 
poles, almost 10 feet in height, to keep out 
the deer. 

The old-timer was evidently away on one 
of his prospecting trips, for the door to the 
little cabin was padlocked. The wings of 
a big, blue goshawk nailed to the logs in- 
dicated that Bill was keeping tabs on the 
feathered vermin in his area—as usual. 

was somewhat disappointed, for losing 
the opportunity to talk with the trapper was 
the first tough break of the trip. 

“Never mind, we'll stop in on the way 
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down, and maybe he’ll be at home then,” | 


said The Lady, noting my expression. 

On the west shore of Long Lake there 
is a lovely little cove with a nice sand 
beach, and a grassy knoll back of it, ideal 
for tenting. Not the least of its attractions 
is a fine, bubbling spring—water so cold 
that it makes your teeth ache to drink it 
even in the hottest of summer weather. 

Here we ran the canoe ashore and 
dumped our outfit on the sands. I cut 
some nice spruce poles and put up the fores- 
ter in a more permanent manner than 
heretofore, for we planned to put in at least 
ten days with this as a base. 

The balance of the afternoon was spent 
in working up driftwood for our night fire 
in front of the open tent. That night fire 
is one of the most attractive features of 
such a cruise, and while the little gasoline 
stove offers many advantages in the facil- 
ity it affords to cooking, neither The Lady 
nor myself would think of passing up the 
delights of our evening bonfire. 

Just before it was black dark we heard 
a hail from the lake, and a moment later 
Bill Gordon came ashore, stepping softly 
as a cat in his low moccasins, and carry- 
ing his pet Springfield Sporter, without 
which he never goes anywhere. I believe 
that Bill takes that gun to bed with him. 
He loads his own ammunition for it, and 
can put his bullets exactly where he wants 
them to land. Shades of Davy Crockett! 


SEEN your fire, an’ jes’ dropped in 

ter say ‘howdy’,” he greeted us, and 
added, “How’d you like a nice mess 0’ 
frogs’ legs?” 

Now, I am well aware that some folks 
turn up disdainful noses at this particular 
delicacy, but The Lady and I welcomed 
sill and his frogs’ legs with boundless 
enthusiasm. He had some forty pairs of 
them, all nicely dressed, and it didn’t take 
us long to drop them in smoking bacon fat, 
after which we three enjoyed a repast fit 
for any epicure. 

3ill stayed a couple of hours, and we 
talked of the game conditions in the coun- 
try. There is no man better posted than 
the trapper. He has to be, to make any 
money at all. 

“Want to catch some big fish, do ye?” 
he asked, his keen, friendly eyes twinkling 
in the flickering blaze of the fire. We 
nodded enthusiastically in unison. 

“Got ary feather minnows?” he asked 
solicitiously. Again we nodded. Bill looked 
pleased. 

“Bout termorrer mornin’ you take your 
rods, an’ the feather minnows, an’ go ’crost 
the lake to that sand bar above Big Shep- 
herd Brook,” he directed. We _ listened 
with all our ears. 

“Anchor yer canoe jest off’n the bar, an’ 
cast in to’ads it, an’ you'll git plenty of 
action unless I miss my guess,” he con- 
cluded. Bill had spoken his piece, and 
shortly afterwards he shoved off into the 
blackness, headed for his own camp. 

Next day we followed his directions, and 
found that Bill knew exactly what he was 
talking about. But it wasn’t trout, not 
exactly. That bar was the place where all 
the togue in the river were holding a poli- 
tical caucus, or something of the sort. 

My third or fourth cast raised a fish that 
looked to be at least a yard long. He 
came up sluggishly, and sucked in the white 
feather minnow, creating a great swirl as 
he submerged. 

I set the hook with a stiff twist, the big 
togue sounded and started for the middle 
of the lake with a rush, taking line steadily 
in spite of everything the rod would stand. 

Togue are not spectacular fighters, but 
on a light fly rod, a 10 or 12-pounder 
can keep even an expert pretty busy, and I 
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Write for the "Book of Boats" 
WORLD FAMOUS 
:| GnuaZ BOATS |? 
Vv _ 
o a 
a for the new 2 
a 
~ | 398.50 — WaLTONIAN' model FS 
5 Row, Sail or Power - 
2 Other True Quality Outboard ee 
6 oats up to $395 ~~ 
= | 
a 
>. 
2 
g fe) 
s é 
| 16 feet—7 passenger—Phillippine ma = 
2 hogany—32 H.P. Inboard Runabout 25 5 
- M.P.H., electric starting, Famous 
- Century Quality Pe 
° | THE PIONEER $497.50 |: 
2 | Other Highest Quality Inboards up a 
=| to $2,185 & 
us | Write for the beautiful Century 5 
| **Book of Boats.’ 
Dept. 02 
ine. 
| 
MANISTEE ® MICHIGAN 
A Boat for eras Purse and Puspens’ 








David T. Dhareraun OF ees 


311 Broadway 


Get wees OUTFIT 
NOW at new low prices 


AN Abbielite Sleeping Robe will give you 
complete comfort spring, summer and 
fall. All-weather cover, Talon hookless 
fastener guarded inside by wool draft- 
stop. Lambswool comforter and camel- 
hair blanket. Only 8'% lbs. Price $25. 
Best air mattresses, pillows, duffel bags. 


Shelter 


New Explorer’ © 
Tent, rain, bug, 
snake and varmint 
proof. Size 614’x 
614’, 11 Ibs., $24; 
8’x8’, 14 Ibs., $30. 

ross Country 
Packsack, 18’x22” 
5.50. 


New carryalls 
with Talon fasten- 
ers, best cookin 
—_——— Persona 
and party equi 
ment. Rencadaliie 
prices, expert serv- 
ice, satisfaction _ 
guaremtecd. Ask * = The New 


our Dep Gi te 7 . 
for FREE. Catalog. Explorer 


Get our new 1932 re- 
duced prices before fABERCROMBL 
you buy anything for vue CAMP ssn 
camp or trail. 




















The Book of the Pike 
By ©. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net. Tur- 
key Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, I11. 








FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 


By Mark Catlin 

$1.50 Postpaid 
106 pages, 5 x 7}. Illustrated. One of the most common-sense 
works on trout fishing that has ever been published. A real text 
book by a lifetime fly fisherman. Explains the life, habits, fighting 
qualities and favorite habitat of trout; what flies to use and when 
what equipment to use; how to select flies; tying flies; how to cast 
what to do in various weather and water conditions. A book you il 
keep in your kit for constant and frequent reference. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E, Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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No. S-21 
Price $1.00 

Body 2 % i in. 
Weight % oz. 


A SOULFUL SHIMMY 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie—especial ly 
in hot weather—as it travels at a moderate 
depth — with a flashy, wobbling, wiggling, 
darting moveme ot! The only spoon with the 
‘Stabilizer’ that prevents twisting. or kinking 
the line. Can be used with sinker in the line 
for very deep trolling. 


At your dealer or direct. New catalog 
sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
123 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada, by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 








CATCH MORE FISH. 








TIN LIZ 


CAN DOI 





Ye oz. $1.00—'Y oz. 75c¢ 
Plain or weedless. 


Photo shows Bill Kain with bass taken 


| on Tin Liz at his resort, Bayport, Mich. 


Maybe I can help you do it. Write for 
my new Casting dope, showing my new 


| Tin Liz Sunfish, new Flyrod Tin Liz, new 
| gut leader idea, and how to use ’em. 


Fred Arbogast 
4 WATER STREET - - AKRON, OHIO 











a Fast, Powerful 


Chris-Craft 


with LEVEL RIDING 


Think of it—a full-sized runabout, built 
as only Chris-Craft builds, with heavy 
sawed frames and double-planked bot- 
tom, seating six in comfort, with flash- 
ing acceleration and speeds up to 32m. 
p.h.—at a price for which you could not 
buy a good outboard assembly! Besides 
* the 15'-footer pictured below, Chris- 
Craftoffersan18-footrunaboutat$1095, 
and 21, 25 and 27-footers from $1795 
up. Ask your nearest dealer to demon- 
strate the wonderful new LEVEL RID- 
ING principle—exclusive in Chris-Craft 
—which has revolutionized motor boat 
performance. (Prices F. O. B. Algonac). 
CHRIS -CRAFT CORPORATION 


2503 Dowels Road, Algonse, Michigan 


(141) 








Charlie Stapf Says 


“You have to know more than a Fish 
if you want to catch om, Maybe 
he knows more than a Fish, because 
his old reliable PRESCOTT SPIN- 
NER sure catches Fish, and the new 
PRESCOTT W IGGLE WORM Is a 
WOW—priced from 25c to 40c at your 
dealers or 4 assorted lures for $1 
postpaid. Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER Mfg. Co. 
_Prescott, Wesenete 





Cur YOURSELF A 


PIECE OF LAKE! 





Poxe the prow of an Old Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip . . . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors. Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 
Old Town glides on an even keel banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; rowboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1353 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
ee ee | 
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am a long way from being an expert. So 
for twenty minutes we had a periectly 
lovely battle, with the odds heavily in favor 
of the fish. 

The steady strain on his mouth finally 
forced him in toward the canoe, and then 
we ran into real difficulties, for our land- 
ing net was inadequate to any such opera- 
tion as the impending ore. It would handle 

a 5-pound trout. 

“Hold the rod, and don’t give this baby 
an inch of slack. I’m going to take up the 
anchor. We've got to go ashore on the 
bar and try to beach him,” was my decision. 
And that plan worked! 

Two minutes later I slid my fingers into 
the big togue’s flaring gills and heaved him 
out onto the white sand, an even 12 pounds 


of greenish, speckled beauty taken on a 
fly rod. 
We thought that surely this was the 


largest fish in the river, and rejoiced ac- 
cordingly, but shortly afterward we found 
out that there were others. 

Those feather minnows evidently re- 
sembled the real thing in their action and 
general appearance, and the way those big 
fish tore into "em was just too bad! We 





With the duffle neatly stowed amidships, 
we bade our camp site a regretful adieu, 
spun the flywheel of the little outboard 
motor, and with The Lady leaning back in 
her canoe seat in the bow, chugged down- 
stream toward St. Francis. Our Allagash 
cruise was over. 


The Prexies Meet the Kings 


(Continued from page 17) 


however, the water was clear and blue, 
with just a breath of wind to ruffle the sur- 
face. Don, who is as frank and outspoken 
as he is transparently honest, remarked, 
“Well, Doc, we’re a goin’ to romp on ’em 
today,” and I knew that all was well with 
the world. 

For the angler of average skill at Aran- 
sas Pass, a heavy, split-bamboo rod, from 
5 to 6 feet long, and weighing from 20 to 
24 ounces probably is best. This is the 
type of rod usually carried for rental pur- 
poses at the hotel. The reel should be of 


No. 4 size, Pflueger or Vom Hofe, and 
equipped with an adjustable, mechanical 


drag, so that when the fish pulls, the handle 





Presidents Jessup and Coffman in their little yacht, 


lost a number of very large fish, and sev- 
eral leaders to boot, but we saved enough 
to make a very creditable string, and when 
the morning’s fishing was over we both felt 
a bit ashamed of having kept at it so 
strenuously. 

There is a distinct technique to taking 
lakers on a fly-rod lure, and the important 
thing to remember is, “Strike a full second 
after you see the swirl.” Otherwise you'll 
snatch the lure right out of that yawning 
mouth seven times out of eight. 


N THE way back to camp I threw a 
couple of hollow-pointed .22 L. R. loads 

at a big bobcat who was sunning himself 
on the top of a leaning tree near the water, 
and he came down in a rush, spitting and 
snarling. Those loads are too light for big 
cats at any but the closest range, still we 
hoped that one of them might find a lodg- 
ing place under the killer’s 
tually ruin him. They are the most des- 
tructive of all Maine wild things, and ac- 
count for hundreds of fawns every summer. 
The days melted into one another with 
surprising swiftness. We made long trips 
in the canoe to other lakes farther up the 
river, photographed deer in the marshes, 
gathered bullfrogs with the .22, hiked to 
Priestly Mountain and visited the fire look- 
out station, and generally invited our souls. 
And the ten days just vanished, and it 
was time to head for civilization again. 


belt and even- ° 


“The Baby Elephant 


cannot revolve backward, otherwise some- 
body is liable to get a broken finger. The 
lines vary from eighteen to twenty-four 
thread (36 to 48-pound test). Fortunately, 
the tarpon is not a table fish, otherwise the 
species would soon become extinct, and it is 
not considered good form to bring in a 
lot of dead ones in order to prove the 
angler’s skill. Consequently, it will prob- 
ably be many years before the supply 
seriously depleted. 

The principal object in catching a game 
fish is of course to outwit and conquer it, 
and the greater the contest, the greater the 
sport. For this reason, the tendency in re- 
cent years has been to employ lighter and 
lighter tackle. 

The standard 9-6 outfit consists of from 
600 to 900 feet of No. 9 (18-pound test) 
linen line, and a split-bamboo rod with a 
tip weighing 6 ounces or less. Personally, I 
prefer a 6-foot rod, weighing 4 ounces. On 
the present trip, I had wonderful success 
with a South Bend Cross “double-built” 
muskellunge casting rod. My old friend, 
Henry U. Birdseye, of Miami, Fla., prefers 
a 9-foot fly rod, weighing about 6 ounces! 
With this very sporting piece of equipment 
he has landed a number of large tarpon in 
less than an hour. 

Acting on the suggestion of Don Far- 
ley, my boatman, I now use _ barbless 
instead of barbed hooks. The barb is filed 


is 

















off of a No. 7 or No. 8 O'Shaughnessy 
hook, and the point ground to needle-like 
sharpness. A 6-foot, piano wire leader is 
then attached, otherwise the fin or tail of 
the tarpon may fray the thin line. A 
medium sized swivel connects the leader 
with the end of 200 or 300 yards of 
Pflueger Special 9-thread, natural color, 
sailfish line. If a fairly long and springy 
rod is selected, the angler will be able to 
keep the fish constantly under light pres- 
sure and the percentage of fish lost will 
be considerably less than when ordinary 
tackle is used. The structure of the tarpon’s 
mouth is such that in many instances it is 
extremely difficult to set the hook, and 
hook with a sharp, slender, lance-like point 
penetrates much more readily than one 
having a hump, or shoulder on it, such as 
all barbed hooks necessarily must have. In 
fact, one can securely hang a tarpon on a 
barbless hook with a 6 or 9-thread line 
more easily than when using a large barbed 
hook and heavy tackle. And, once on, with 
the “spider equipment,” the average fish 
will give the angler twice the amount of 
entertainment. 
One of the 


greatest attractions of tar- 





Fishing from the jetty 


pon fishing is the beauty and sprightliness 
of the quarry. The silver king is the prince 
of jumpers, and it is when caught on light 
tackle, with a long rod, that he performs 
best. Ten jumps are not uncommon, and 
Mr. Birdseye tells me that when using a 
fly rod, he often gets twenty or even more. 
The fish is so beautiful and so clean look- 
ing that when one does escape, as many 
invariably do, the sportsman does not feel 
angry and vituperative, and prone to in- 
dulge in the blasphemy which is so com- 
mon with the muskellunge fisherman. 
“Good old boy, see you again sometime,” 
he will cheerfully exclaim. “Thanks for the 
thrill,” and starts trolling for another one. 
The musky, hard-boiled old warrior of the 
inland seas, is an enemy to be conquered 
at any cost; the tarpon, a playmate to be 
loved, admired, and probably released. 


R this reason, all tarpon fisherman hate 
sharks. These ghouls of the sea cannot 
catch a silver king under ordinary condi- 
tions. But the moment one is weary or dis- 
abled, a big hammerhead, or tiger shark, is 
very likely to put in its appearance, and, 
once the prey is sighted, its fearlessness 
and impudence is little short of amazing. 
They are cowards, and prefer to: attack in 
deep water, consequently the light-tackle 
angler always endeavors to fight his fish 
near the beach or close to the jetty wall. | 
have seen a 12-foot shark cut a tarpon entire- 
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A ROD that can FIGHT! 





and keep on fighting 


Mrs. Hillman can 


proves that! 


Wing Split-bamboo Rod. 
Her world’s record 220-lb. 
pictured below with her, made 
their 47-minute battle. 


on the open, rolling Pacific. 


record for women. 
Wing light tackle 
inch tip 
butt. 

of the heavy reel. 


Montague Fighting Mettle 


You can have exactly the 
same exceptional quality in 
your Montague fly rod, bait- 
casting, tarpon or surf-cast- 
ing rod, that meant so much 
to Mrs. Hillman. 


For example, take the fly rod. 
The famous Montague Red Wing 
*“Game Cock”’ Fly Rod - named 
for its remarkable fighting mettle 
and deadly casting excellence .. . 
is precisely the same quality as our 
four other Red Wings. Same six- 
strip construction, of the same iden- 
tical thoroughly seasoned heavy 
brown Tonkin cane... exclusively 
Montague heat treated to precise 


temper. Same quality fittings, same 
finishing. Green sateen partition 
bag and handsome red aluminum 
rod case with watertight brass screw 
top. Six different lengths and 
weights. Price $25. 

Bronze, Silver, Gold 

Montague Awards for 

Big Fish 





Commencing March 1, 1932, 
Montague will award Bronze, 
Silver and Gold Buttons, and 
Montague Cups, for big fish taken 
with Montague Reds. This is not 
a competition. No entry fee is 
Red Wing charged. Ask your dealer for the 

Fly Rod Rules, or write us. 





fish . . . her 
Yet she modestly gives great credit 
to the fighting strength of her 


Throughout 31 
of the fight her boat was speeding at 


marlin swordfish, 
131 leaps during 
minutes 
knots, 


She proved herself an expert among experts by 
taking her fish with official light tackle—a world’s 
Her rod was a Montague Red 
tarpon and tuna rod, 
weighing only 6 ounces, 
“he bend in her rod is caused by the weight 


world’s record 










Montague Red 


with 61- 
and with 14-inch 


Mrs. 
swordfish, women’s light tackle world’s record. 


Lloyd Hillman and her 220-Ib. marlin 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REELt COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods 
Drawer A-M, Montague City, Mass. 


Montague’s new complete Cata- 
log will give you full details, about 
all Montague Rods of split-bamboo 
. . . arod for every kind of fishing, 
in fresh water and salt water, and 
for every pocketbook. Ask your 
dealer, or write us. 














AMATEUR ROD MAKING $1.00 POSTPAID 


By Perry D. Frazer 
the idea of making their own rods appeals strongly, and there are 
few persons of ordinary skill who cannot make a short rod of the type that is popular today. 
The author has made almost every type of rod and with no better facilities than the average busy man com- 
Frazer gives directions for making one, two 
He devotes three special chapters to the rod of split bamboo. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 111 E. Hitt &t., Mount Morris, 


For those anglers who fancy bait-casting, 


mands. Mr. 


and fiy-rod for bass, trout and salmon. 


and three piece bait-casting rods, salt-water rods 











This Lelover double including single trigger, 
elevated ventilated rib, beaver tail forearm, re- 
coil pad and Lyman ivory sights—an ideal trap | 


or game gun—only $60.00. 
“W ho ever saw a broken Lef ever?” 
Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 











Singles 
16.00 & 35.00 
Doubles 
28.25 & 60.00 





Please send Lefever catalog showing 
i guns in color, life size. 


Name 





Address 
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OPENS 
or 
CLOSES! 


for 
that 





Early | 
Spring 
Trip 





UNIVERSAL $™995. 
SLEEPING BAG | 


Complete—Nothing Else to Buy 


Add the Univerggl Weather-proof Sleeping Bag to 
your equipment, di all your worries about sleeping 
comfort on that Spring hunting or fishing trip are at 
an end. Nothing else to buy. No blankets to make 
up—nothing to fasten, tear or lose Simply step in 
and Zip it shut. 
This amazing new bag is made to stand abuse. All 
materials are the strongest obtainable—yet its sleep 
ing qualities are supreme. Made of layer upon layer 
of downy comfort cotton, quilted between an outer 
and inner covering of drill—-the outer cover Weather- 
proofed. Man size. 28x78 inches Straps into a 
compact roll 8x28 inches and weighs less than 10 Ibs 
Light, warm, sturdy and convenient—the most sensible 
sleeping bag yet devised. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
ship direct, all charges prepaid, at $87.95 
(28.96 Colorado and Weat). Money returned | 
tf not entirely satiafied. 


The Clifford W. Maish Bedding Company 


1507 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 
Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 


«ae 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 
Burn wood. 





Open 





Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 

60 pounds. 
Little fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“««« 


$1 2-00 


F.O.B. Backus 
Minnesota 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 


Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 















anywhere 
on earth! 


OUR Airubber ‘‘Light Six’? Camp 
Mattress works like this: When you 
make camp or breeze in to some other 
fellow’s smoke . . . inflate your Airubber 
and chuck it down anywhere. When bed- 
time comes, turn in. There may be a 
oo mudhole, a pile of sliderock, 999 railroad 
spikes and a miniature stump fence un- 
der you, but you'll never know it. Those 
big, soft, low-pressure walled air cham- 
bers say sleep! 

Airubber’s exclusive patented construc- 
tion ressure molded all in one piece. 
Special light-weight strong, durable kha- 
ki jean fabric, rubberized inside with 
pure gum rubber. Rubber, bead reinforc- 
ed at all joints. No hand cementing; no 
loose cover. phat gay valve for blow- 

ing or pumping. No. 550, 25”x75", 
6 Ibs., $14.00. 








Afirubber 


A GOOD SLEEPER 


Airubber Boats adopted by U. 


NEW YORK RUBBER CORP. 
BOX 62 






Airubber “Big Ejight”’ 
No. 660, for large folks, FRR 
32x75", 8 Ibs., $16.00. Par. acece 


For going light, our pop- The walled air 
ular “Light — — ne See 
tress, No. 517. me bal- Jithout ad 

loon air chambers. Size ha ny —- & 
26 12"x48", weight now only 

4 Ibs. and price $9.00. 

Have your own Airubber Pillow too. 
No. 381, special non-rolling design for 
ear comfort, ventilation and any desired 
softness, $2.50. 

At your Dealers, or write to us. Com- 
plete catalog, describing all Airubber 
Camp Mattresses, Pillows, Cushions 
Life Preservers, Beach Mattresses and 
Surf Rafts, Boat Pads and Airubber Pak- 
Boats, Mailed FREE. 







S. Navy for airplane lifeboats 


BEACON,N. Y. 








NEW COMPLETE Catalog 
Now Ready 

Those of you who go angling for fish 
with plenty of fight in them—fish that 
take a great deal of skill to land, ap- 
preciate the necessity of having tackle 
thatis equal to the game 65 years 
of manufacturing as well as actual 
langling experience have enabled us 
to produce quality tackle to with- 
stand just this type of usage. 


Edward vom Hofe Brand 
of Tackle is Custom Built 
Send 10c (in coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing of our 178 page ilustrated 
catalog, which lists the most muin- 
ute requirements of the discrimi- 
nating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO. 
@2-E Fulton Street New York City 
























PIONEER METAL BOATS ARE BETTER 
Never dry out, crack or warp—always ready to use. 
Present time demands greater values and Pioneer meets 
the issue squarely with lower prices on a line of boats 
which has been the leader in quality for twenty years 
BETTER BOATS—LOWER PRICES 
MOST COMPLETE LINE FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 

15 Models in 55 Sizes 
PIONEER NON-SINKABLE METAL BOATS ARE 
DEPENDABLE—DU RABLE—SAFE 
PIONEER OFFERS ee BOATS FOR LESS 


Write today for new 3-color catalogue and see some real 
values. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
628 Perry Street, Middlebury, Indiana 








Get your Boating and Camping books from 
Outdoor Lfe Book Shop, Mount Morris, Ill. 











ly in two, just as the prize was being hauled 
aboard, and then brazenly stick its head 


| out of the water, looking for the other half! 


After a tarpon has been captured and 
brought alongside for release, it is al- 
ways well to run into shallow water in 
order to protect the silvery aristocrat until 
he has regained his strength. 

During the first afternoon, Fate brought 
us lots of strikes but no trophies. Some of 
my ill luck was due to my own careless- 
ness. In placing the lines on my reels, I 


| had wound them too loosely, and I lost two 


fish when the line cut into, and became 


| bound by, the soft core. My first fish was 


a 6-footer, caught outside the north jetty 
We were trolling with the baits about 40 
feet behind the boat. At this distance, the 
mullet lures ride about 4 feet below the 
surface. 

Dr. Lindley and I were making our sec- 
ond round when I felt a tremendous “pull.” 
I set the hook with a smooth, steady jerk, 
and, a fraction of a second later, my newly 


| found, silver coated acquaintance came out 


of the water with a bounce! Don shot the 
boat forward to aid me in keeping a taut 
line, but his help was not needed. Appar- 
ently the huge old fellow was on for keeps. 
Dear Chancellor Lindley reeled in his line 
with trembling fingers. He had never be- 
fore seen a live tarpon, and the thrill was 


| almost too much for his nervous system. 


“Such a fish, such a fish!” he kept repeat- 


| ing. And, at last, “What on earth are you 


going to do with it on that little pole?” 

Don and I got almost as great a kick out 
of it as the eminent educator. We herded 
the long, graceful beauty out into the open, 
away from the other boats. Once more and 
again he jumped, his beautiful coat of glis- 
tening silver mail sparkling in the sun. 
Then a long, determined run of 300 or 400 
feet. A ship’s hawser could scarcely have 
withstood the strain, let alone a slender, 
vibrating thread such as a No. 9 line, and 
with an effort I controlled my thumb and 
let the mechanical drag, set at 12 pounds, 
do the work. But 12 pounds was as nothing 
to that athletic old warrior. Slowly I 
worked him in, fighting every foot of the 
way, until we could see his perfectly pro- 
portioned outline just beneath the surface, 
and about 30 feet behind the boat. He swam 
parallel to our craft for a few hundred 
yards and then was off again. 


HE pressure from the drag appeared to 

hamper him very little. In fact, he 
seemed to pick up speed as he traveled, until 
the click on my Atlapac fairly shrieked. 
Finally, I thought an additional pound or 
two of friction might have a soothing effect 
on him, and I gently brought the ball of my 
thumb down on the pad. But he seemed 
only to relish it. The second 100 yards of 
line vanished into nothingness. There was 
a hesitant stumble, a jerk, then a snap, and 
I was holding tightly to a fish-free rod! 
The line had cut into the soft, loosely 
wound core, caught, and broke. The big 
fellow celebrated his newly acquired free- 
dom by two more fancy buckjumps, and we 
never saw him again. He certainly was a 
sporting proposition! I had much rather 
catch a fish like that and lose him, than 
hook and land a lazy, pepless one. 

A few minutes later the Chancellor tied 
into a monster that closely resembled a 
huge, nickel plated whale! It was Gargan- 
tuan! 

Strange to say, his captor never flinched. 
He calmly and methodically flipped up the 
tip of his heavy rod to set the hook, then 
leaned back in the seat and stiffened his 
muscles as the silvery leviathan pointed its 
nose toward Tampico, and stepped on the 
gas. For fifteen minutes the odds were all 
in favor of the Chancellor, he was breath- 
ing a little faster than normal, but if any- 























body really needed a dose of digitalis or a 
shot in the arm, it certainly was not the | 
foremost citizen ‘of the state of Kansas. 


At last the big fish was worked up to | 


within a few feet of the boat, and then, to 
my horror, I saw that the hook was but 
lightly caught in the edge of its lip. Only 
an expert could have kept it on the line up 
to that point. A last, long, despairing run 
straight away from the boat, the hook tore 
out, and Dr. Lindley’s first silver king was 
free! I trust it appreciated the honor that 
had been conferred upon it, but I doubt it. 

After that ill luck dogged the Chancellor 
for the rest of the afternoon. Five different 
fish were hooked, and every blessed one of 
them, by some mischance, escaped. His sec- 
ond tarpon, a 5-footer, took the bait from 
the rear, and came near jumping right into 
the boat! The next one bit “short.” The 
fourth grabbed the mullet as we were mak- 
ing a turn (common while sailfishing, but 
unusual with tarpon) and profited by a 
slack line, and so it went. 

I did no better. Dr. Jessup also failed 
to register, consequently it was a weary and 
discomfited bunch of fishermen that congre- 
gated at our table that night. 


UESDAY also proved an off day for 

Dr. Lindley. Apparently the fish ad- 
mired him and liked the looks of his bait, 
but they simply would not remain on the 
hook! He exchanged places with President 
Jessup, and the latter even jokingly sug- 
gested that it might help matters if he 
walked around the boat three times, but the 
tarpon were as adamant. 

My luck shifted that day, and I began to 
catch all sorts of things. My first prize was 
a small sand shark. I was then promoted 
to a corpse-like, salt-water catfish, then 
another little shark, and finally a tarpon! 

About 2 o’clock on Tuesday Dr. Jessup 
and I were cruising alongside the north 
jetty when I hooked a veritable monster. 
The old chief had darted in at a right angle, 
and in the melee that followed, got snagged 
in the left cheek! The needle-like point on 
the barbless hook had sunk deep however, 
and I was fortunate in being able to keep 
the line free from slack. A couple of wild 
jumps, and the big fellow was off. I was 
using a new Heddon light tackle rod that 
afternoon, and the slender tip bent and 
vibrated like a fine steel fencing foil. I 
have never had a greater thrill out of a 
fish. Dr. Jessup, calm and pedantic, quick- 
ly brought in his line to prevent fouling, 
and Don swung the boat well out from the 
rocks. After fifteen minutes of this rather 


violent sort of exercise, I began to grow a | 


bit weary of my newly acquired bargain, 
for I saw a two-hour fight and a lot of 
hard work ahead of me. So I persuaded 
my handsome Nordic friend from Iowa to 
take the rod. I have never seen a fish 
fought more gracefully or with greater skill. 
The only serious drawback was the absence 
of a rod belt and socket. Dr. Jessup had 
been fishing with a long handled, heavy rod, 
which requires no belt, and I seldom use 
one. In consequence, the butt of the short 
hand grip on my little Heddon had to nestle 


directly upon the president’s abdomen, and | 


before the battle was over his front ele- 
vation closely resembled that of a waffle 
iron. But he stuck to his job like a Trojan, 
and chuckled and joked as he wound in 
seemingly miles and miles of line, and 
“pumped” away at the 140 pounds of ex- 
tremely stubborn baby whale. 

After an hour of this sort of strenuous 
entertainment, a new element, in the 
form of a large and apparently very hungry 
shark, broke into the game. Our bull- 
headed little pet still possessed a lot of 
energy, however, and simply pointed its 
stubby nose toward Point Isabel, and set its 
speedometer at the 30 miles an hour mark. 











A Fighting Line 


for the surf fisherman 
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Percy Thayer Blogg of Baltimore, Md. 














Send Today For 
MAX COOK’S 1932 CATALOGUE 


Bargains like this and thousands of other neces- 
sities for every fisherman and hunter at 1932 
new rock bottom cut prices. 


OUTING AUTOMATIC 


TACKLE KITS '!/2 PRICE 


One piece round edge construction, Maroon fin- 
ish baked on enamel, seamless and leak-proof 
Two cantilever automatic trays with 6 and 9 
compartments. 

Corbin lock 
and key 















No. 
1521 


21 inches wed 00 regular retai! 30 
7 inches high — price cut to 
6% inches wide 
No. 1516 same as above only 16” long, regular $6.00 
retail price cut to $3.00. 
Recognized Nation Wide 
We serve you as if located in your home town thru 
our catalogue and parcel-post service. 
Max Cook Sporting Goods Co. 
1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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world over, the famous Ash- 
away Original Cuttyhunk 
Line is the general favorite. 

The rod used is one of excep- 
tional power, with an extension 
spring butt as shown, to cast a 
half pound of bait and sinker far 
out over the ocean breakers. The 
casting often in hip-deep surf, 
which hampers smooth work and 
runs up line-strain. The fish 
chiefly channel bass, as _ illus- 
trated, black drum, and striped 
bass or rockfish... all hard 
fighters and sometimes running 
up to 40, 50 or 60 Ibs. Fish that 
don’t ask any help from the 
undertow . . . which however 
they often get in plenty. 


A” as in deep-sea angling the 


Be Sure It’s an Ashaway 

For this the line size preferred 
by the average expert ... to in- 
sure easiest long-distance casting 
and least surf drag, so the sinker 
will hold bottom .. . is the gossa- 
mer 9-thread. Thin as a fresh- 
water bait-casting line. That is to 
say ... a 9-thread if it is an Ash- 
away Original Cuttyhunk, of hand- 
laid twisted linen of the highest 
grade and greatest strength. 

Lines of best quality for every 
kind of fishing. Ask your Dealer 
for an Ashaway. New 1932 com- 
plete Catalog FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., 
Makers of Quality Fishing Lines 
since 1824 


Box 936 Ashaway, Rhode Island 





Here’s a NEW one for TROUT — 
Hildebrandt’s PLC en SPIN- 
NER — positively wicked on all 
kinds of trout — a brand-new 
spinner with action galore! 
(Sample 35c.) 

AND OF COURSE — there are 
all the old standbys, Spinner and 
Fly combinations that are 
ALWAYS good for trout and 
Other game fish. 

The most satisfactory ALL 
YEAR bait for the big ones — 
medium sized ones — and the 
smaller fellows that taste so good! Sizes and 
color combinations for every fishing condition 
“ee =e ‘em with flles — worms or with plain 
100. 

Hildebrandt’s HINTS for 1932 tells you 
about the new baits and the old ones. Send 
for your FREE COPY. 


HILDEBRANDT 


331 High Street Logansport, Ind. 

















are the neatest, 
snappiest, most 4 Killing 
alluring squirrel Dustecne 
tails ever tied -- 

irresistible to trout, sunfish, bluegills, and crappies. Ask 
your dealer for Marathon Squirrel Tail Flies. If he can't 
supply you, send us his name and a $1 bill for 8 of them 
-2 each of 4 killing patterns--size 10, 8 or 6-eyed or to gut. 
FREE with each order -- the Marathon Catalog @ Guide 
to Fly Fishing. Be sure to ask for assortment No, C-84. 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
MMMM American Flies for American Waters 


FUN! 
























Fun, and You 
Make Good Money in 
Your Spare Time, Too. 
Learn to mount and preserve all 
kinds of birds, an , and fish. 
Tan ae and oa Se them pate 


ae d robes. Take COM! 
et po equi 


Segre 7 fermen 


FREE BOOK! Soi)eruseicrn Free boon 
this beet al new — BOOK 

which sole how you can T . 

E! Write for yours TO 


N. W. Schoo! of Taxidermy, Dept. 640, , Omaha, Nebr. | 


5 Stories 


by Zane Grey 
All Liberally Mlustrated 


TALES OF FISHES 

Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4.00 
postpaid. 

TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 

TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey's descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the hitherto-unknown jun- 
gle rivers of Mexico. With many illustrations 
from the author’s photographs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover 
of the sea, and for all who like adventure. 

7.50 postpaid. 
TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 

ADVENTURES OF A DEEP-SEA ANGLER 
by R. C. Grey 
$7.50 Postpaid. 
Thrilling Tales of Big Game Fishing. 

Every reader of Zane Grey’s fishing ad- 
ventures knows R. C. and the extensive share 
he has had in making records, particularly in 
deep-sea fishing. Here, at last, is his own 
account of his life as a fisherman. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris. Ill. 
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Don followed, as fast as our boat could 
travel, and Brother Jessup wrapped both 
legs around the rod, stood on the nape of his 
neck, and tried his best to wear out a per- 
fectly good, new Pflueger reel. Fortunately, 


| we succeeded in losing the shark, but at the 


end of an hour and fifty minutes, when our 
prize was gaffed, we were three extremely 
weary and perspiring fishermen, our boat 
not far from the mouth of the Rio Grande 
and almost out of gasoline. 


Y= that epochal struggle, President 
Jessup was the hero of Port Aransas. 
He feared nothing. The tarpon was 6 feet, 
3 inches long, with a girth of 38 inches, and 
weighed 142 pounds. 

Wednesday morning Chancellor Lindley’s 
luck changed for the better, and at 7 a. m. 
he hooked and landed a beautiful fish near 
the end of the south jetty. Every morning, 
for three days, he repeated the perform- 
ance. It seemed as if the huge fellows knew 
of his coming, and were awaiting him. 

Dr. Coffman arrived Thursday noon, but 
apparently he too had to take his turn. 





Landing a small jewfish 


Fate was inexorable. He practiced on 
sharks and hard-boiled old jacks for a 
day, then a storm blew in. We had two 
days of rough, muddy water, and it was 
not until the following Tuesday that the 
representative from Minnesota began to 
register. Once started, however, there was 
no stopping him, and he caught long ones 
and short ones, fat ones and lean ones, 
grandfathers and infants in arms, until I 
feared the Gulf would be depopulated. 
Probably it would if he had not returned 
the majority of them, uninjured, to the 
water. 

At the suggestion of Don, my versatile 
young boatman, a gentleman from San An- 
tonio had brought to the port a thermos 
jug full of goldfish for bait, and he was 
so generous as to give me one of them. 
The experiment proved a failure, and after 
unsuccessfully trailing the shiny little mor- 
sal about on the end of a line for an hour 
or two, I presented him to my boatman, 
and ultimately Don caught a catfish with 
it. But Port Aransas catfish look like 
ghosts, and taste like fricasseed oakum, 
consequently we felt that it was only an- 
other instance of “Love’s labor lost,” and 
went back to mullet. 

The bait commonly used for tarpon is the 
ordinary mullet (Mugil cephalus), although 
the silver mullet (Mugil curema), if pro- 
curable, is far superior. 

Chancellor Lindley’s happiest afternoon 
was spent on the dock, trying for a gar. He 


was assisted by fifteen or twenty little 
chaps, freckle-faced and sandy-haired for 
the most part, all of them energetic fish- 
ermen, chock-full of enthusiasm and ad 
vice. A hospitable youngster, who had just 
captured a small, ash-colored bullhead with 
pink whiskers, halved it with a dull pocket 
knife, and graciously presented a portion to 
the kindly Prexy. “What are you going to 
do with the other half?” asked Dr. Lindley. 
“Other half’s for the cat,” said the littl 
fellow, and just then a huge black feline, 
with a pleasure-arched back and gently 
waving tail, strolled up to claim its share. 
Finally a gar began nibbling at the bait 
and carried it out several feet from the 
dock. “Sock him!” yelled one diminutive 
cicerone. “Let him swaller it,” sagely ad- 
vised another. “Wait until he turns,” in- 
sisted a third. At last the gar, which was 
about 7 feet long, attached itself to the 
hook, or at least appeared to do so. Dr. 
Lindley drew it up to the wharf and half 
a dozen youthful volunteers rushed for- 
ward to gaff it. The honor fell to a grave 
young gentleman from San Antonio, who 
took the responsibility very seriously, in- 
deed. He gently stooped over and reached 
downward. The point of the big hook 
rested on the gar’s wishbone. A second’s 
hesitation, as the amateur drew a deep 
breath, and possibly muttered a prayer to 
the gods, and then. ... . Apparently the 
wily old representative of the famous long 
nosed family Belonidae concluded that this 
group of handsome bipeds was acting in a 
very suspicious manner. He promptly 
opened his mouth, the bit of catfish contain- 
ing the hook dropped out, and Mr. Garfish 
promptly disappeared from the scene. 


Little Black Joe 


(Continued from page 13) 


very definite upward twist to the word. 

“I can’t believe it!” and N. Y. turned 
away, shaking his head. 

The next two stunts Joe pulled made 
N. Y. not only believe it but like it as well. 
After the brush we came to a large clear- 
ing, the middle being a small swampy spot 
covered with tall hummocks of swamp 
grass. We had been heading for this place 
and entered it all set for action. 

We were strung out, all five abreast, to 
make a circle through the spot. In this 
position we crawled under the fence and 
started across the field. As we reached 
the edge of the tall grass, Joe circled me 
and headed directly back to the fence, a 
distance of some 50 feet, head up, not trail- 
ing but going upwind for a definite spot. 
As he reached it, out went a hen pheasant. 
After a short chase I called him in and he 
entered the swampy stretch with us. 


WE HAD almost completed the circle 
of the swamp without any sign of 
game and had gathered together to figure 
out our next move, when Joe went crazy 
—at least N. Y. said so. He began cir- 
cling, dodging and weaving in and out 
among us, first this way, then that, saying 
“pheasant” with every move. 

“Watch your step, fellows!” I cried. 
“There’s a pheasant here some place!” 

“You're nutty and so’s that houn’!” re- 
torted N. Y. “Look at that, right over my 
feet—he’s chasing a meadow mouse or his 
tail!” 

“Keep still and be ready,” advised Dad, 
“T know Joe and he’s working a pheasant.” 

And Joe did work—hard and thoroughly, 
in and out, all around us, minute after 
minute, getting more excited all the time. 
It was the hardest, most thorough bit of 
ground covering that I have seen, and right 
under our noses where we could watch 
every move. 
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Finally N. Y. snorted with disgust, 
dropped the butt of his gun to the ground 
and got out his pipe. 

“Of all the crazy waste of time,” he 
grumbled as he reached for his tobacco. 
He never got it out, but stood with one 
hand in his pocket and the other holding 
his pipe, his mouth open in surprise. 

Joe had just passed him, turned and 
sprung onto the bunch of grass directly in 
front of N. Y. Out burst a cock pheasant 
with Joe fastened to his tail. There was 
a wild flurry and the pheasant broke loose, 
leaving most of his tail feathers in Joe’s 
mouth, (Since then, to my knowledge, 
Joe has caught and brought in two pheas- 
ants by locating and jumping on them as 
he did the time just described.) 

Instead of flying, the cock ducked back 
into the grass before he had gone 10 
feet. Joe was hot on his trail as he 
dodged out of sight. After a few moments 
of noisy chase with Joe so excited that for 
once he was ki-yi-ing his highest tenor 
note, the cock pheasant made one mistake 


Little Black Joe retrieving the woodcock. 


—he triea to use a path along which, for- 
tunately, I was looking. A hasty aim—I 
feared the bird might leave the path—my 
little 16 Lefever went “crack” and the race 
was over. Joe brought the cock in to me. 
This time N. Y. didn’t wait to hear what 
I had to say. 

“Well, I'll be d——d!” he exclaimed. “I 
never saw anything like that before. You 
win!” 

The end, however, was not yet. We came 
to a large pond and Dad shot a duck out 
in the middle of it. Of course Joe was all 
excited over the shot, so I picked him up, 
pointed his nose and he saw the duck 
flopping on the water. He went wild, rac- 
ing up and down the bank until, just for 
fun, I said, “Go fetch—dead bird.” 


E PLUNGED into the water and had 

gone out nearly 40 yards when I pulled 
him back. It was foolish to have sent him 
into that cold water. He shivered so hard 
that I rubbed him down as best I could. 
His willingness to go after the duck showed 
a real hunting heart—to my knowledge 
Joe had never been in the water before 
and hounds are not noted for their love 
of swimming. We got a boat and retrieved 
the duck. 

After a few more good runs in which 
we all got rabbits, and N. Y. and Ray 
each a pheasant, we came to some wood- 
cock cover and started through it, back 
towards the pond. I had passed a small 
group of white birch when up whistled 
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a woodcock from behind me. I whirled, 
took a snap aim, and knocked it down with 
a broken wing. When Joe came in to me 
I calmed him down and told him—“Dead 
bird—go fetch,” and pointed to the brush. 


OE rushed in and, instead of a rabbit or 

pheasant trail which I feel confident he 
was expecting to find, he hit the woodcock 
trail. To my utter surprise and joy he 
worked it. The woodcock was soon located 
and as Joe reached him he tried to flush. 
With one pounce Joe caught him—his first 
woodcock—and I watched to see what 
would happen, calling “Careful, Joe, fetch.” 

And believe it or not, Joe handled that 
live bird as well as any bird dog. He 
mouthed it gently and brought it to me 
unhurt by his teeth. I was so pleased that 
I sat down and made a great fuss over 
him. Fortunately I had presence of mind 
enough to take a picture of Joe as he 
brought the bird in to me. I just had to 
have proof of that performance. 

Our hunt ended at the pond where Dad 








I just had to have proof of that stunt 


got his second pheasant of the day and Joe 
once more took a swim, without any order 
from me. 

As we neared the pond, a cock flushed 
and started to fly across the water into the 
swamp beyond. Dad, however, had other 
ideas and his little 20 gauge brought the 
ringneck down in a heap in the pond. The 
bird was only wounded and started swim- 
ming as fast as he could. 

Joe was right on the job and he plunged 
in, in spite of his earlier chilling experi- 
ence, swam out to the bird and then used 
his head in the manner his eyes and shape 
of his head indicate he can. He circled 
the cock, watched his chance and grabbed 
it by the neck. Then, instead of trying to 
lift the bird, he towed it to shore without 
biting hard enough to injure its neck. 

By now I was about the proudest dog 
owner in seven or seventy states, especially 
when N. Y. came over, apologized and 
said that he had never been behind such 
an all-round dog in his experience. 

“Tell me, Fred, what in the name of 
heaven have you done to that dog since 
last fall?” 

“Nothing, N. Y., but put him into the 
very best possible physical condition and 
given him a chance to do his stuff to the 
utmost of his ability. And, man, it was 
worth the trouble—the little black son-of- 
a-gun has got brains; he’s some houn’!” 

“Houn’!” says N. Y. “He’s more than 
a houn’—he’s a bird-houn’ !” 

3y golly—he’s right! 











LIGHTER WEIGHT 


THAN EVER 
The New Rod & Reel Boots 


for 1932 
When we brought out Rod & Reel Boots 
originally, sportsmen said we had a value 
that couldn’t be bettered! But, we fooled 
’em by constant improvements! This year, 
we’ve made them a half-pound lighter yet 
the quality is higher than ever, with “‘built- 
in’ cleats, foot shaped lasts and all their 
former exclusive features. How did we doit? 
By developing a new rubber compound that 
is stronger and lighter than any we’ve ever 
used. 
Lighter weight Rod & Reel Boots are right 
in step with the trend towards lighter sports 
equipment of all kinds. No slipping when 
you wear Rod & Reels,—no sagging around 
the ankles! Safe and firm, they give long, 
hard wear. 1932 Rod & Reel Boots are now 
available in hunter’s brown as well as black. 
CONVERSE FLEXLITES 

A very flexible sporting boot, pat by 

those who want one that can rolled up 

and carried in the coat pocket when not in 

use. It has the ‘‘built-in’’ cleated sole too, as 

well as a good broad quarter heel that gives 


sure footing on rocky stream beds. The 
Flexlite comes in hunter’s brown color only. 


Ask your dealer to show you Converse Soertng, 
Boots,—but don’t wait any longer for your copy o' 
a special illustrated folder describing them. The 
coupon will bring it to you at once. 


CONVERSE RUBBER 


COMPANY 
MALDEN 


Converse Rubber Company, 

Malden, Mass. 

Please send me a copy of your illustrated folder 
describing Converse Sporting Boots. 
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IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 


to investigate Wolverine 
Sanitation equipment—and 
how you can protect the 
health and comforts of 
your family by eliminat- 
ing the outside toilet. 
20 years’ experience places 
us in a position to solve 
your problem in a way 
that will satisfy you. 

Write for full information 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 
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Woodsman’s Browse Bed 


OUR years ago I watched a deer 

hunter make his woodsman’s browse 

bed. When he finished, I was mighty 
glad he was the one who would use it. 
The affair looked more like a bunch of 
brush piled up to burn than a bed upon 
which a trail-tired fellow could snatch nine 
hours of restful sleep. 

This camper had fallen into the error 
most common with amateur makers of 
evergreen beds. He failed to thatch the 
boughs smooth and even with a firm, solid 
place for his head. The amateur’s bunk 
is generally sloping, high in the center and 
weak and flat at both ends. Obviously, 
one won't rest well if his head is down in 
a hollow and the small of his back is bent 
up in an arch. This is why many wilder- 
ness hunters and trailers carry a sleeping 
bag with an air-bed base if it is at all 
possible. 

Sometimes, though, emergencies occur 
and conditions prevail which absolutely 
prevent one carrying or using an air bed 
or sleeping pad and then the knowledge of 
how a comfortable browse bed is made will 
prove vitally useful. So here it is. 

Proper material is the first thought of a 
woodsman who is gambling on his bunk- 
building ability for a good night’s sleep. 
Coniferous boughs are invariably specified 
and these should be chosen if possible, but 
the fact remains, I'd rather sleepeon a bed 
of birch or willow than one constructed of 
pine. Pine is quite hard, rough, and 
scratchy, whereas many an outdoorsman has 
found that the soft tips of the willow, alder, 
and birch make a fair substitute for the 
box-spring outfit he has been accustomed to 
at home. 

Of the evergreens, balsam fir leads in its 
suitability for thatching a browse bed. It 
is soft and fragrant. Hemlock comes sec- 
ond with cedar third and spruce fourth. 
Arbor-vitae is also good. But if you are 
camping where coniferous trees don’t grow, 
you needn't be discouraged. Gather boughs 
from any tree with soft, springy branches 
and use them. The result may agreeably 
surprise you, and at any rate you will have 
a bed that beats laying your blanket down 
on the hard ground. 


OBODY can thatch a good browse bed 

in just a few minutes. This job re- 
quires time and some little labor, so start 
making camp with plenty of time before 
sundown to work in. Gather branches 18 
to 20 inches long. Some woodsmen say to 
pull them off the small saplings rather than 
use knife or axe, claiming that a cut 
branch has a clean sharp prong that might 
work up against your blanket and poke you 
uncomfortably as you sleep. But I prefer 
to use cut boughs for if the ground is soft 
I like to stick the butts % inch in the earth. 
The minimum size for a browse bed is 

2 feet wide by 6% feet long. This is as 
small as you should build a single bunk. 
A bed 3% feet wide will hold two, but if 
you have time and material enough, make 
both of these sizes 6 inches wider for 


By Maurice H. Decker 


maximum comfort. And tall men will ap- 
preciate a bed full 7 feet in length. 

A handy man will spend about thirty 
minutes gathering and thatching material 
for the single bunk and at least forty-five 
minutes on the double size. But both periods 
will be labor well spent. It is far wiser 
to work fifteen minutes later at nightfall if, 
by doing so, you absolutely insure for your- 
self eight or nine hours of unbroken sleep. 

How you start a browse bed usually 
determines your degree of success. Here 
is a trick that guarantees the right begin- 
ning and one that prevents the head of the 
bed being low and weak. Sort out an arm- 
ful of long, coarser branches and lay them 
down first at right angles to the bed’s 
length where your head will rest. Alternate 
butts and tips to make this bundle even in 
thickness. You can lash it loosely with 
cord or roots if you wish and it will handle 
and work more easily. 





Figure 1—the cross-bundle of branch 
and the first row of lengthwise bows 


Now begin to place a row of boughs, 
leaning them against this cross bundle 
and lap each individual bough halfway over 
its neighbor. Stick the butts in the ground 
if possible. I have watched Canadian In- 
dian guides loosen up the ground under the 
bed with an axe to make this possible. 
When you have finished this first row, start 
another, leaning it up against the first and 
lapping it over like you lap courses of 
shingles on a roof. Repeat and add rows 
until the bed is sufficiently long. By using 
the cross bundle of material, your first row 
of boughs does not fall over but stands at 
an angle of some 60 degrees because it has 
suitable support. The result is a springy, 
resilient, elastic bed. Your weight 1s sup- 
ported by the nearly vertical boughs and 
you do not lay just on a heap of stuff 
piled flat. 

Figure 1 illustrates the cross bundle of 
branches laid flat and the first row of 
boughs in place against it. 

lf you build a browse bed for several 
days’ use, it should be enclosed in a frame 
of four logs or poles. This frame lays on 
the ground and holds the loose browsé in 
place so it won't scatter over the camp 
floor. You can notch the ends of the logs 
or just butt them together and hold in 
position with short stakes. Use logs at 











Figure 2—the frame for a browse bed 


least 6 inches through. If nothing but 
smaller timber is available, block up the 
corners with flat stones to increase their 
height 2 inches. Even a one-night bed 
is improved by laying a log against each 
long side. 

If evergreen material is not to be had, 
build one of these log frames 2%4 x 6! 
feet inside measurement and pile it full of 
any soft, dry material you can find. Us¢ 
ferns, moss, grass, leaves, pine needles, or 
willow branches. This browse frame bed 
is shown in Figure 2. It will be very 
comfortable for the first night. Then it 
will need loosening and stirring up and 
possibly replenishing. A couple armfuls 
of wild marsh hay or grass spread inside a 
log frame makes one of the best rough 
camp beds I have ever used. 

Here is a point to remember. If you 
use dry grass or leaves in this log frame 
bunk, spread your waterproof tarp or 
blanket down first on the ground and lay 
the natural material on top of it. You will 
sleep much warmer than if the tarp covered 
the browse and came next to your bottom 
blanket. Of course if you are obliged to 
gather damp or green stuff, you must pro- 
tect your body from moisture and have the 
waterproof spread over the browse. 


Camp Stoves 
By L. E. Eubanks 
yous camp stove may be a crude ar- 


rangement of rocks improvised for 
each meal or a collapsible sheet-iron affair ; 
or it may be an elaborate, heavy, expensive 
thing, built for a permanent camp. There 
is an astonishing variety to choose from 
and the sportsman may have almost any- 
thing he wishes if he will but take time 
and look around. 

Naturally, the weight of the stove is a 
primary consideration. In winter a camp- 
er has to be especially particular to elimi- 
nate non-essentials because his clothing 
must be heavier than in summer. Just for 
hiking, when a man knows he can find 
some “eating joint” at the right time, the 
heater par excellence is the little Japanese 
pocket stove. 

It is simply a metal box with a sliding 
lid, covered with cloth. The fuel is the 
interesting feature—a vegetable charcoal 
mixed with saltpeter, packed hard and dried 
in the sun. It comes in sticks, resembling 
bologna, and will burn three or four hours, 
giving off no smoke or fumes. 

Of course, the all-purpose stove must 
cook as well as heat, and there are a num- 
ber of different models that do it satisfac- 
torily. These little fellows, weighing but 
3 or 4 pounds and standing but 8 or 10 
inches high, are invaluable to the outdoor 
man. Some of them will run six or eight 
hours on one quart of gasoline and pro- 
duce the heat of a 5-inch gas burner. 

In very cold weather a stove of this type, 
equipped with a bale like a lantern, can be 
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carried by the musher when it is going full 
tilt, and is worth its weight in the precious 
metal. I used to be afraid of all such 
stoves; but an improvement, providing for 
use of the gas as fast as it is generated, 
makes them quite safe. Since any grade 
of kerosene is usable, and a quart burns 
eight or nine hours, the fuel is not expen- 
sive. Neither do the stoves themselves 
come high. 

There have been some objections to the 
folding, gasoline camp stove, on the score 
that a wind affects it. Really, a camp site 
should always have a windbreak, but even 
in a wind you can get good results from 
the stove if you know how. Shut the 
valves almost completely, then pump up a 
good air pressure in the tank. Do not use 
a cooking vessel that entirely covers the 
stove box; it smothers the flame and drives 
the heat downward. 

Naturally, a wood-burning camp stove 
will be larger. If you don’t have to think 
of weight in the outfit, get a four-hole, 
sheet-steel top, 22 to 24 inches high, with 
a cooking surface 24 x 18 inches. The 
size of the oven will be about 12% x 12% 
x 18 inches, and your culinary needs will 
be satisfied amply. Always remember to 
protect, with a metal collar, the tent canvas 
where the stovepipe goes through. 

On a trip of much length a man must 
have something besides fried stuff. True, 
the old woodsman can bake in a frying- 
pan by packing live coals on a top cover, 
but at best this is a makeshift; we need 
an oven of some kind. If you are the for- 
tunate possessor of a permanent camp, you 
can afford to build an oven. 
Kreps plan. 


UILD a bed of stones, plastering be- 

tween with clay, 3% x 4 feet and 2 
feet high. On top of this build a nice 
rounding pile of dry wood, just the size and 
shape that the inside of the oven is to be, 
and fill all the outside hollows with dry 
grass or leaves. Now cover this a foot 
thick with clay, pressing it down firmly to 
make it into a solid mass. Leave a hole 
on top at the back end for the smoke to 
escape and to give a draft to the fire when 
the oven is to be heated. This hole should 
be about 6 inches in diameter and there 
should be a way of closing it tightly to 
retain the heat while baking. Leave a 
larger hole at the front, and also provide 
a door of some kind. Let the oven dry a 
week—or until you are sure the clay is 
thoroughly dry. Then set fire to the wood 
at the opening in front and let it burn out. 
This will make a good oven for baking 
bread, biscuits, beans, etc., and for roast- 
ing meats. It should be roofed to protect 
it from weather. 

In case there is no clay to be found, an 
oven may be made with stones bedded in 
plaster. The best stones to use are sand- 
stone and slate, as they will stand fire bet- 
ter than other kinds. For plaster, mix 
sand, salt and wood ashes. Lime, when 
available, is better than ashes. To use this 
oven, keep a good fire going in it for an 
hour; then clean out the ashes and embers 
and place the bread inside. Close both 
openings, and the bread will bake nicely 
from the. heat which is retained by the 
oven walls. 

Perhaps the best substitute for an oven 
is the tin baker. It is tapered on top and 
bottom so as to reflect the heat toward the 
center and bake the food evenly on all 
sides. Some campers claim to get “oven 
results” by setting this baker by the side 
of an open fire; but I prefer the oven. 

The most reliable emergency article in 
the way of a stove is a bucket—something 
all campers have. A 3-gallon bucket will 
do. Cut a 5 or 6-inch hole in the bottom 

CJ 
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When you go out 
for Chucks use this 


LYMAN SIGHT 


Combination 


These three sights will help you pick off chucks 
and other game with surprising ease. The No. 
LA rear sight mounts on the tang, giving unob- 
structed view of field and target. The No. 3 
ivory bead front sight is excellent for hunting 
in any light. The No. 6 folding rear sight re- 
places factory rear sight. It serves as auxiliary 
sight under certain light conditions, folds down 
when using 1A, and is valuable to check align- 
ment of 1A and 3 without sighting shots in the 
field. All attach easily. An accurate and depend- 
able combination of hunting sights for fast shoot- 
ing with lever action rifles. 








No. 3 Ivory Bead Front sight 
$1.00 Supplied also with red, 
gold or silver bead. 





LS 


No. 6 Folding rear leaf 


sight. Bar with ivory 
center and open V-notch. 
1.75. 


1A Rear Sight. 
ment. 


Turn down peep. Elev. adjust- 
Folds down or locks when upright. $4.50. 
FOR LEVER ACTION 
RIFLES 
No. 38 Receiver sight for 


Marlin, Winchester, Rem- 
ington hunting rifles. Eley 
and windage adjustment. 


Vise. 50c. 





$6.50. 


Send 10 Cents for Lyman Sight Catalog 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











ERECTED QUIETLY, EASILY, 


SWIFTLY .. . AND THERE 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


HODGSON camps belong in mountain still- 
nesses, where distances are long. Hunters 
and fishermen use them. They are in for- 
ests, along lake and seashore ... for they 
are built of the same kind of lumber, with 
the same method of construction as Hodgson 
homes are—except that they are oiled in- 
stead of painted. 

If you order a Hodgson camp, it comes 
to you made of durable red cedar, in 
straight 5 and 10 foot units, ready to bolt 
together with the least trouble. It can be 
erected easily in an hour or two. It is strong. 
It is safe, and there when you come back to 
it year after year. Priced, with or without a 
simple porch, $150 to $500. Write for our 
free Camp House Booklet CD-3. Address E. F. 
Hodgson Co., 730 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
or 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


On display at above addresses 


HODGSON CAMP HOUSES 
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THE FAVORITE with 
SPORTSMEN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD....-. 


















Light, 
Fast, 
Yet Free 


THE GENUINE 
BROwNIN 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 


Even at our former prices 


(12-gauge $61.00; 16-gauge 

$65.50) the Genuine Brown- From 
ing Automatic Shotgun Recoil 
was the favorite arm of 

tst ith 

its type with sportsmen Sie @enuinn 


all over the world. 

Today at $49.75 forthe 
Standard Grade itis 
unquestionably the 
greatest value ever 
offered. In design, 
workmanship 
and material it 
is superior in 
every way and 


Browning 
Automatic 
Shotgun in 
either 12 or 16- 
gauge, weighs 
less, yet has no 
painful recoil, 
Scientific design 
and selection of 
material permit this 


now has the weight reduction 
advantage with no loss of 
in price as strength or safety. 


well. When John M. Brown- 

ing “harnessed the re- 
coil’’ he made sore shoul- 
ders and bruised armsa 
thing of the past. Send 
today for our free book 
which tells you all about 
Genuine Browning Auto- 
matic Shotguns. This book 
fully describes these guns 
and their many exclusive 
features such as raised mat- 
ted holl rib, double ex- 
tractors, improved safety, 
magazine cut-out and forged 
barrel guide ring, none of 
which can be had on any other 
ge. _If you cannot secure the 

enuine Browning Automatic 
Shotgun from your dealer, you 
may order direct from us. 


36-Page Catalog FREE 


Beautifully illustrated, describing 
Grades 1, 2, 8 and 4 at prices from 
$49.75 to $277.00, Ask for Catalog] 

BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Headquarters and General Offices 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Catalog 

BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, Coupon 
St. Louis, Missouri 1402-C 

[ Please send me your Browning Automatic 

| Catalog. 
Name | 

| Street | 
Town State 

= $1.50 ALL RUBBER 


SLIPON GUN PADS 


Moulded red rubber— 
slips on quickly—easily 
—no lacings—3 _ sizes 
butt 4%”-5"-514”. 
Order correct size. 
Jostam won 1927, 28, 
29, 30, & 31G. A. H. 
Free Catalog, Dept. I 

JOSTAM MFG. CO. 
252 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
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ng 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated of money ™ 
vi :G Ammunition, Cu ° and Gov't goods 
Sty oaee tll over the world.’ Deposit required on all 


© . M funded if not satisf. 
Wo Stones Kink. "Le27 #23 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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rifle. In fine used condition — 









GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
take off: no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. A) 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. oO 
FREEMAN. THOMPSON SHOE CO. <> 

Dept. 15, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
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power magnification to the target 
is sharp and clear 


ing. 


Lyman 5A Scope, 5-power Bausch 
» &¢* Lomb lenses designed for super- 
™ accurale shooling. $%4% complete 


NOW/ 
HODGMAN 








EVERY 
FISHER- 
MAN 


Now every fisherman can afford Hodgman 
Waders! Prices, reduced greatly in 1931, are 
still lower this year. For as little as $14.00, you 
can get yourself a pair of Hodgman Waders 
that will enable you to wade deep, wide and 
handsome. 

Illustrated above is the Hodgman ZEPHYR- 
WEIGHT, the only 32-ounce Wader made in 
America—the Wader for the man who weighs 
his flyrod on druggist’s scales. There are other 
models for every sporting purpose the all- 
purpose All Rubber Wader; the Service type 
Wader with either stocking or boot feet. They 
are all shown with other Hodgman Sporting 
Specialties in the 

NEW FREE 1932 CATALOG 

Send for it now—there’s no cost or obligation. 


Just use the coupon. 


HODGMAN 





MALOENM 2s « 
MASSACHUSETTS 


RRibber Company 






HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
Malden, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy 
of the new Hodgman Catalog for 1932. 
ES ee ee Py 
Street ‘ 
City . . ; 
My Sporting Goods Dealer is 


Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
Cal. 22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 
(Send stamp for folder) 

0. H. BROWN 
Box 163 Da port, lowa 








You will enjoy the new sport of hunting 
with a Lyman 438 Scope, which gives 3- 
Image 
Illumination brilliant 
Chis scope is also accurate for target shoot- 
The lenses are by Bausch & Lomb 


The 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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7 LYMAN HUNTING OR TARGET SCOPE 
LENSES 








az 77 == 
- Bae —— Complete ready 


to mount, $20 


with universal focus. Close adjustment 
for windage and elevation. Comes com- 
plete with a drill, 2 taps, 2 bases, four 


screws, front and rear mounts. Price 
$20 f.o.b. factory. Free folder on re- 
quest. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 





“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 








. . . 

So Much MORE 
INTERNATIONALLY known 
. . . the habitual stopping 
place of world,travelers . . . 
conveniently accessible to 
all Loop activities . . . foods 
of surpassing excellence. 
Spacious and smartly ele- 
gant rooms. Distinguished 
accommodations at remark- 
ably reasonable cost. Rates 
begin at $4 per day. Perma- 


nent Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 
THE oan 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- 
ciation lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and 
equipment of each camp. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 111 E. Hitt St., Mount 
Morris, Ill. 











through which to drop a small pail (half 
way through) or over which to set a fry- 
ing pan. Now cut a 5-inch hole near the 
large end of the bucket, and one 2 inches 
smaller near the other end, on the oppo- 
site side. With the ears of the bucket 
broken off, so that it will sit firmly on the 
ground and close around the fire, you are 
now ready to fry the bacon. 

Many campers use a bucket in a similar 
position for an oven, building the fire close 
around it. By having the bottom (now the 
top) cut out and equipped with a lid that 
is readily manipulated, the heat can be reg- 
ulated easily. 


The Camp Chef 
To Prepare Rabbits for Cocking 


HAVE found that a number of people 

who do not care for rabbit meat experi- 
ence a change of heart or taste when they 
eat it prepared in the following manner: 
Soak each dressed rabbit for four or five 
hours in enough water to cover, in which 
have been dissolved a heaping teaspoon of 
salt and 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar. If you 
are fortunate enough to have more rabbits 
on hand than you can eat immediately, 
soak them as directed above, and then 
hang the carcasses in a cold place. They 
will keep well, and taste the better when 
cooked.—Editor. 


Rice Muffins 
One cup boiled rice, 1 egg, 2 heaping 
tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon butter or 
bacon fat, % cup sweet milk. Salt to 
taste, and add flour to make a batter. 
Bake in a reflector oven or make the 
batter thinner by using less flour and drop 
spoonfuls into hot grease in a skillet, cook- 
ing them like drop biscuits. 


Rice With Meat 


Rice can be baked or boiled with meat 
in a number of ways. Here is a combi- 
nation that will put heart and the love of 
camping itno a trail-weary crowd: One- 
half cup uncooked rice, 1 big onion chopped 
fine, 2 cups lean meat. 

The meat can be beef, game or even 
lean ham or bacon. It should be chopped 
or ground fine. Mix the meat, rice and 
onion with 1 teaspoon of salt and % tea- 
spoon of pepper well together. Shape into 
eight balls and lay them on the bottom 
of a greased kettle or pan. Pour over 
the balls one can of tomato soup and a 
like quantity of water. Bake two hours, 
or boil slowly in a heavy-ware kettle. 


Miscellaneous 


Put some rice in any meat soup you 
cook. Rice can be combined with onion, 
tomatoes or peppers. Cold rice can be 
sliced and covered with beaten egg or 
used plain, and fried in bacon fat. You 
can make a simple syrup of cocoa, sugar 
and water to pour over cold or hot boiled 


rice. This is a dessert that completely 
satisfies the outdoor man’s craving for 
sweets. 


Fried Pie 


AKE a dough by mixing 2 tablespoons 
baking powder, 1 quart flour, a pinch 


‘of salt, and % cup shortening. Cream to- 


gether and add enough water or canned 
milk to form a stiff dough. Roll or press 
it out about half an inch thick. Lay canned 
or dried fruit that has been soaked on one 
half of the dough, then fold the other half 
to form a turnover, and press the edges 
firmly together. Fry rather slowly for 
ten minutes in a frying pan containing 
hot grease. Then turn the pie and fry 
the other side—Alice Trenhohn Vader, 
Ore. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Camp-Fire, Cooking Crane 


VERY good, camp-fire, cooking crane 
or stake can be made from a short 
length of iron pipe and some heavy wire— 
preferably of 6 or 8 gauge. The pipe should 
be about 3 feet long. When in use it is 
driven about 18 inches into the ground. 
Take pieces of the heavy wire and bend 
them into hooks to hang pots on, to use in 
broiling or roasting pieces of meat, or to 
toast bread. 
Shape another length of wire into a 
hoop or circle just large enough to hold 











your favored cooking pot, skillet or coffee 
can. Be sure that the loose ends of the 
wires that set down inside the pipe are long 
enough to brace them to hold the weight. 
You can swing hooks or skillet holder 
around in any position—exactly over the 
hot fire or away to one side to stay warm 
until needed. The pipe and wire hooks are 
no harder to carry and no heavier than 
some of the folding metal grids or grates 
and do their work just as well.—D. M. 
Parker, N. C. 


To Tighten Canvas Cots 


HEN the canvas top of a folding cot 

sags and stretches until it is no 
longer comfortable to sleep upon, fit a small 
turnbuckle as shown in the drawing. One 
end of the turnbuckle will be fitted with 
an eye and the other with a hook. Fasten 
the eye end permanently to the wood frame 








of the cot. with a wood screw. Affix a 
round-headed screw to hold the hook end of 
the turnbuckle. Tighten until the canvas is 
taut and smooth. The turnbuckle is un- 
hooked when the cot is folded. 

Rubber-crutch shoes on the legs of a cot 
prevent them from wearing holes in a tent 
floor or from marring a polished wood floor 
at home.—John George, IIl. 


Non-Slip Attachment for Boots 


ACK bottle caps to the soles of your 

hiking boots, placing the corrugations 
down, and you will have an effective non- 
skid attachment that will help you on 
slippery surfaces. Care should be taken 
to have the caps fastened evenly—three on 
the sole and two on the heel—L. C. Fer- 


guson, Calif. 
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‘SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


| 
{ 
The Machinery of the Rattler | 
enclosed list of 
their fangs, 





Editor:—Please answer the 
regarding rattlesnakes, 


F., Calif. 


questions 
venom, etc.—W., 


Answer :—A rattlesnake can hit accurately about 
Y% its own length, and effectively, though not so 
accurately, about 234 its length. 

If a rattler bites and secretes venom five or 
six times in a short time, the glands will be about 
empty, consequently the bite then will not be 
very dangerous. 

I am at a loss to understand how the thought 
ever originated that a rattler secretes venom 
before drinking. A rattler does not deposit 
venom before drinking. 

The venom glands of snakes are located in the 
thick part of the face, or cheek, extending from a 
point below and behind the eyes to the back of 
the head near the corner of the mouth. 

Snakes enjoy basking in the sun when they 
need the warmth but there is a limit to the heat 
they can stand and they would be quickly killed 
in the hot summer sun in the southwestern 
deserts. How long a snake would stand the di- 
rect rays of the sun would depend upon the 
heat of the ground; ten to twenty minutes could 
kill a snake. 

Potassium permanganate will destroy venom 
but will also destroy tissue and it is not prac- 
ticable to use potassium permanganate solution 
sufficiently strong to treat a lethal case of snake 
bite. It will help an average case, but is hope- 
lessly inadequate in a serious case and its in- 
judicious use may be more serious than the 
snake bite. 

The act of opening the mouth does not secrete 
a snake’s poison. The poison is forced out of 
the glands by the contraction of a _ temporal 
muscle which overlays the gland with the point 
of attachment along the underside. The con- 
traction of the muscle squeezes the gland much 
as you would squeeze a rubber ball.—W. A. B. 


Tanning Formula 
Editor:—I am interested in the tanning of 
snake skins, and am asking your advice on the 
subject. Which is the best chemical preparation 


for skins?—G. V. K., Mezico. 
Answer:—Tanning is an art about which I 
know practically nothing and the many tanning 


formulae have almost as many variations as there 
are taxidermists. 

The following directions for tanning 
skins was given me by the taxidermist 
Witte Museum in San Antonio: 

Take care to remove the skin from the snake 


snake 
at the 





without stretching it and immerse it in a solu- 
tion of 2 ounces of sulphuric acid to a gallon 
of water, with 1 quart of salt added, stirring up 
the whole daily. Remove all the acid from the 
skin by immersing it in a solution of 1% ounces 
of baking soda to 1 quart of water until bubbles 
cease to rise. This will take about twenty min- 
utes. Rinse the skin in several changes of 
water to remove the soda and dry out by laying 
the skin flat between layers of sawdust. The 
skin can be worked over a beam when almost 
dry. Scrape off all the flesh before placing the 
skin in the acid solution, taking care to scrape 
towards the tail.—W. A. B. 





Snake Oil 

Editor:—Would like to know something about 
snake oil that all Indian medicine men talk so 
much about. How is this oil gotten from the | 
snakes? Is it rendered from the fat like lard | 
or is there a certain place to find this oil in a 
snake. Seems to me I read in some paper at 
some time or other that there was a certain 
place to get this oil from the snake’s body. As | 
| 

| 


there are quite a few prairie rattlers around 
here, would like to know the full details.— 
W. G. W., Kans. 


Answer:—The snake oil sold by medicine men 
is usually a liniment with only enough snake 
oil in it to avoid trouble with Uncle Sam if it is 
sent through the mail. 

Fat snakes have a quantity of fat in the 
abdomen which can be rendered like lard or | 
the fat of geese and chickens. Snake fat is only | 
a skin lubricant and no better than goose grease. | 

W. A. B. 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly—double-edged 
to follow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to 


49—Leather Handle, 4)2 inch blade, 
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MARBLES 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 


Marble’s Products are sold 
by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


48 pages. 
size. Shows the comple 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. ¥ 
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TW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 






Will not injure finest steel 
No heating is necessary. 00 
Restores the finish on 5 aon 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular” What Gunemiths Say” 
New Meth un Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-15, New Method Bidg. Pa. 
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New Values in Outboard Motors for 1932 


has probably expected 

some price reduction in outboard mo- 

tors for 1932, in line with the general 
“settling down” of price levels as the de- 
pression wears itself out; but an examina- 
tion of the announcements of the big motor 
firms reveals a surprising and most en- 
couraging fact: Not only have price levels 
in the outboard field reached a bottom 
which will allow even the thriftiest sports- 
man to invest immediately and prove his 
wisdom, but the companies have continued 


HE publi 


their unparalleled progress toward the 
“perfect” motor by developing amazing 
new features in lightness, compactness, 
economical power and ease of handling. 


We list below the principal motors an- 
nounced for 1932, together with their main 
features and prices. Experts predict that 
1932 is going to see more people outboard- 
minded than ever before. One who exam- 
ines the prices and improvements offered 
by the motor companies will quickly see 
why 1932 is expected to be a buying year 
for the economically-minded. 


~VINRUDE Motors: New motors and 
new refinements in outboard motor de- 
characterize 


sign, and new low prices, 
the Evinrude Motors just announced for 
1932. Outstanding is the new Sportwin, 


a motor ideally suited for fishermen, yet 


perfectly fitted for every average use on 
row boats. 
What will make it a favorite of fisher- 


men is its slow trolling speeds. It throttles 
down to just the speed best suited for fish- 
ing in trolling waters. At these very low 
speeds it is still supplied with ample cool- 





The Elto Junior Quad, weighing 75 
pounds 


ing water, for it has a plunger pump which 
forces water to the cylinders and does not 
depend on the forward speed of the boat 
to perform any part of the cooling func- 
tion. It provides slow trolling speeds with 
ample cooling when desired, but a touch 
of a lever and its full 4 horse power for 
speeds of 8 to 10 miles per hour are in- 
stantly available. 

Sportwin is sturdy, easy to start, de- 
pendable, compact, and yet light in weight, 
weighing only 43 pounds. These charac- 
teristics, together with the exceptionally 
low price of $87.75, promise to make it 
popular in the boating season just ahead. 

The Evinrude Lightwin, listed under 
$100, a best seller in 1931, is again pre- 
sented. Substantially the 1932 Lightwin is 
the same as the 1931 model, yet there are 
minor refinements that improve it. This 
motor owes its popularity to its suitability 
for use in dinghies, rowboats, catboats, 
canoes and other small craft. It suits the 
week-end vacationists’ needs precisely for 
it takes apart—loosen two nuts and the 
length is reduced almost one-half. Thus 
its takedown size gives the compactness of 
a Gladstone bag, and forms a parcel which 
can easily be stowed within the tonneau 
of an automobile, in the seat space aboard 
a train, or in the yachtsman’s locker aboard 
ship or at the club. 

For fishermen who need to buck river 
currents and rip tides, Evinrude presents 
the 8 horse power Sturditwin. This motor 
is also excellent for use on family boats, 
large dinghies and all except the largest 
speed tenders. It has underwater silenc- 
ing, an automatic, non-leaking, non-flood- 
ing check valve carburetor, Evinrude hot 
spark magneto; is simple, reliable, easy to 
start, and sturdy far in excess of ordinary 
requirements. It is built for the hardest 
kind of service, amply oversize in bearing 
surface, and in every other way. It sells 
at the low price of $128.50. 

The 1932 Fleetwin is an outstandingly 
handsome and capable motor, developing 
11 horse power, yet weighing only 60 
pounds, 2 pounds more than Sturditwin. 
Finest among its features is the internal 
rotary valve which is integral with the 
crankshaft, gearless, wear-proof, and trou- 
ble-proof. In size only the valve varies 
from the famous rotary valve of the 25 
horse power Speeditwin, the Racing “C” 
and Four-Sixty motors, the Sportfour and 
Speedifour. Moreover, Fleetwin has un- 
derwater silencing, making it one of the 
quietest outboards. It starts quickly at 
the pull of the starting cord. Fleetwin 
is a really fast Class “A” service motor, 
handling easily on large family boats, 
speed tenders, large dinghies, and medium 
sized runabouts. Its price is $157.50 f. o. 
b. Milwaukee. 

Fastwin, that record-breaking nonstop 
endurance champion which ran for twenty- 
seven and one-half days and nights contin- 
uously, is again available. It develops 14 
horse power, has underwater silencing, and 
at $165 represents a large per dollar 


Its endurance record says all 
about its satis 


value. 
one would want to know 
factory performance. 

The 22 horse power Speeditwin is again 
a splendid motor for large outboard runa- 
bouts and cruisers. It is available in both 
cord and electric starting models. 

The 25 H. P. Speeditwin equipped with 
the rotary disc crankshaft valve, primer 
for cold weather starting, compression re- 
lease, spring-cushioned steering, underwa- 
ter silencer, and many other splendid fea- 
tures is among the very finest, fastest and 
most powerful twin-cylinder outboard mo- 
tor. It, like the 22 horse power model, can 
be supplied without, or with, electric start- 
er, or inertia starter. 

Sportfour is a 75-pound, 18 horse power, 
four-cylinder outboard, smooth, quiet, and 
dependable beyond belief. A popular mod- 
el last year, it is now offered at a radical 
20 per cent saving. 

Speedifour is one of the fastest and 
most powerful of all outboard motors. 
With its 36 horse power on the stern, the 
largest outboard runabouts and cruisers 
swing speedily across the water. Electric 
starter (or inertia starter) adds to the luxu- 
rious enjoyment which Speedifour provides. 


any 


“LTO Motors: A _ specially designed 
motor for fishing, appropriately called 

the “Fisherman” heads a line of nine Elto 
outboard motors for 1932. Both its fea- 
tures and its low price, of $87.75 f. o. b. 
factory, forecast its popularity among dev- 
otees of the piscatorial art. The “Fisher- 
man” motor throttles down to ideal troll- 
ing speeds. It combines slow speeds with 
perfect cooling, for it is equipped with a 
simple plunger pump which is positive as- 





The new Evinrude Sportwin, 4 horse 
power, designed to be a favorite with 
fishermen 














Largest of the Johnson Sea Horse line, 
Model 32 


surance of adequate cooling at all speeds. 

But the “Fisherman” is not a slow mo- 
tor, nor is it merely for trolling. Bait and 
plug casters will like its features as well 
as the troller. It develops 4 horse power, 
enough to push an average rowboat 8 to 
10 miles per hour, and hence it retains a 
versatility which makes it an all-around 
utility motor for family use as well. 

“Fisherman” weighs only 43 pounds. It 
is very compact, simple to operate, and 
dependable in performance. Elto battery 
ignition insures the usual Elto easy start- 
ing. 


Next, is the Elto Lightweight, the best | 


selling Elto Motor in 1931. Again it is 
priced under $100. This motor owes its 
popularity to its splendid operating quali- 
ties and to the fact that, like the “Fisher- 


man,” it is ideally suited for average use. | 
Its “takedown” feature is favored, espe- | 


cially by week-end tourists. Loosening 
two nuts reduces the overall length to only 


22 inches. Thus it packs as compactly in | 


the motor car tonneau, or on the train or 
bus, as a suitcase. 

30th Service “A” (8 horse power) and 
Super “A” (11 horse power) are newcom- 
ers in the Elto line, but new only in the 
sense that they have just been announced. 
Development work of each of these models 
has been in process for over a year—hence 
their construction has been seasoned with 
every conceivable test the Elto factory can 
devise. 


Service “A” is the successor to the fa- | 


mous Elto Service Twin. To all who have 
a Service Twin, no more need be. said. 
The thousands of Service Twins still in 
use after eight or ten years of service were 
the bull’s-eye the designers aimed in de- 
signing Service “A.” 

Service “A” has stamina far beyond its 
needs. It develops 8 horsepower, making 
it an excellent choice for: fishermen who 
frequent river currents and rip tides. It is 
ample in power for large family boats, and 
propels medium-sized runabouts at good 
speeds. 

Service “A” has the Elto Underwater 
Silencer which deposits exhaust fumes and 
noise beneath the water’s surface. It starts 
by merely flipping the flywheel one-quarter 
turn against compression....It is priced at 
$128.50. 

Super “A” is similar to Super “C,” the 
Racing “C,” and the famous. Four-Sixty 
Racer, for it has the internal rotary valve 
integral with .the crankshaft, — gearless, 
wear-proof and trouble-proof. . Developing 
11 horse power, it will appeal to yachtsmen 
for speed-tender use, to those who like the 
speed and thrills of driving a fast racing 
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ULTRA FINE 


IN 


Outboard Motors 
at New 


Low Prices 


Prices that are not equalled 
—qualities that are not 
surpassed — performance 
hard to beat —all in the 
Neptune Outboard Motor. 


We know you want an 
outboard, one that will take you places and get you back, 
one with smooth unfailing performance, easily and quick- 
ly started, a real pleasure to handle — and best of all — at 
a price that it not prohibitive. See the Neptune dealer or 
send the coupon today. 


NEPTUNE JUNIOR, rated 3 H.P.—compare it with any 
4 H. P. motor. Positive pump cooling at all speeds. 
I SS odo 06s cams duaadhede saneueon -» $86.50 


o 
a 
O%, NEPTUNE IMPROVED, rated 5 H.P.—compare 
O%G, it with any 6 H.P. motor. Full ball-bearing; 

Soy Me 4, & high compression head .............e00. ~« $99.75 
0, Mite, NEPTUNE MASTER, rated 16 H.P.— 

, compare it with any 20 H.P. motor 
S, 72 2 %, ~ r c. wie  ethptigd 
te # 9%, Full ball-bearing; high compression 
Py C0.” wee SUE Vine ar dchiandasnaeias oocce + -$158.50 
% % : a” Co % ° 

One, 

“,, a Muncie Gear Co. 


%, 
ie MUNCIE, IND. 

New York Office 

1350 Broadway 
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Canoes $45 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Also 


qpeneen canoes, Light, swift, safe, strong and 
urable. Choice of many distinctive color com- 
binations. 


Rowboats $35 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 
with oars. 





l 


Boat 
Thompson’s new “‘World Beater’’ in Motor 
Boats. 16 ft. T-V-T Model with full length 
spray rails. 4-cylinder engine with electric starter 
installed. Speed 25 to 35 miles per hour. Also 18 
ft. Mahogany Sedan at usual price of runabout. 


| 


T-V-T Model 
The T-V-T Model is the only Outboard Boat 
having full length spray rails. Keep occupants 
of boat perfectly dry even in rough waters. This 
model is made in five different sizes, and trimmed 
in four different ways. They are strong, staunch 
and durable boats, absolutely safeand seaworthy, 
and are not only very fast, but they bank on 
the turn and will make a sharp turn with the 
motor wide open. They are smooth-riding and 
comfortable—very buoyant on choppy water, 
and ride over large waves instead ~ | cutting 


through them. 


| 


T-V-B Step-a-long 
The Step-a-l is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bottom ts but it has a semi-step, 


which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
this boat two-point bearing on the water. It 
has the carrying capacity of a regular V-bottom 
boat and the speed and performance of a racer. 





| 


T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
on rough water. They are practically untipable 
and will stay perfectly dry in a sea that would 
swamp an ordinary boat. 





Outboard Boats $48 and up 
ate mast com bese Ene offered b gay peliéer, 
e by . ’s Largest Man fact 
of Outboard Motor Boats.”’ —_ 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Models illustrated and fully described. 
Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in. (57) 


SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 


218 ~—Aoy 118 Elm St. 
PES Write t CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN, — (exer Place NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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hydroplane for their own enjoyment, and 


| to owners of large family boats and me- 


dium-sized runabouts. It sells at $157.50. 

In addition to the motors already men- 
tioned, Elto also includes in its 1932 line 
the Special Speedster (11 horse power) ; 
Senior Speedster (14 horse power) with 
knob starting, electric, or inertia starting, 
and the Super “C” (25 horse power) ob- 


| tainable in cord starting, or electric, or in- 





ertia starting models. 

First to develop 4-cylinder (as well as 
2-cylinder) outboard motors, Elto also 
offers the superbly smooth and quiet 18 
horse power Junior Quad, and the 36 horse 
power Senior Quad. Senior Quad can be 
supplied in cord starting models, or with 
electric or inertia starters. 


OHNSON Motors: The Johnson Mo- 

tor Co. enters 1932 with new improve- 
ments and further refinements in both the 
Johnson Sea-Horse and the Johnson Stand- 
ard lines, and with a new and lower price 
range, to meet the value-insistence of the 
market. 

The Sea-Horse line for 1932 will consist 
of six motors ranging from the 1% horse 
power Sea-Horse Single, the world’s 
lightest outboard motor, to the great four- 
cylinder Sea-Horse 32 with its more than 
30 horse power. The Standard line, which 
was introduced by Johnson during the past 
season, will feature a Light Twin and a 
Standard Twin Model, each revealing fur- 
ther refinements in design and appear- 
ance, together with several noteworthy me- 
chanical improvements. 

Of especial interest to racing enthusiasts 
is the announcement that for the coming 
year Johnson will feature only three models 
of racing motors, concentrating on mo- 
tors for classes A, B, and C. 

The price range which will prevail on 
the new line makes Johnson motoring cost 
less than ever before. The Standard Light 
Twin motor will be available at $97.50, 
the low price in the range, whereas $280 
is the top for the Sea-Horse 32. Electric 
starting and ignition may also be had on 


| the larger models at an additional cost of 





only $55. Incidentally, the trouble-free 
electrical equipment on Johnson Sea-Horse 
motors is expected to materially extend 
the use of such equipment this year. 

The Vacturi carburetor, the new fuel 
lift type, which was offered for the first 


| time during the past season in Sea-Horse 


Models 16, 24, and 32 as optional equip- 
ment, becomes standard equipment on these 





The low-priced Elto Fisherman Model, 
featured with an adjustable shaft 








The Johnson Seahorse Single, lightest of 
outboards, weighing only 27 pcunds 


models for the 1932 season. In design 
and general appearance, however, few 
changes have been made in the well-pro- 
portioned line of Sea-Horse Models. 

The Sea-Horse Single, smallest model 
in the Sea-Horse line, is the lightest out- 
board motor in the world, weighing com- 
plete, ready to run, only 27 pounds; yet 
it develops 1% horse power and is capable 
of driving the average fishing boat or 
pleasure boat at moderate speed. The Sea- 
Horse Single is unchanged in construction. 
Its price is $115. 

The Sea-Horse 4, the smooth, vibration- 
less, alternate firing, lightweight twin- 
cylinder motor, which so thoroughly revo- 
lutionized performance in the small light 
motor, deluxe class, is continued as in the 
past, but with some detailed improvements 
which make it even more powerful and 
smooth running. It is light in weight, has 
full pivot steering, underwater exhaust, 
rotary valve intake, and pressure vacuum 
cooling system. The price has been re- 
duced to $145. 

The Sea-Horse 12, larger companion of 
the Sea-Horse 4, has also been improved 
in detail to make it still more powerful 
and smooth running. It has all of the 
features of the smali motor, yet is a pow- 
erful 8-horse power model and is selling 
now at the lowest price in history, only 
$165. 

The Sea-Horse 16, which for a number 
of years has been an outstanding Class B, 
20-cubic-inch outboard motor, is continued 
with detailed improvements, still further 
increasing power, easy starting and smooth- 
ness. Quiet underwater exhaust, rotary 
valve intake, free tilting, directional pro- 
peller steering, pressure vacuum cooling 
system, and other well-known features 
make this an outstanding motor at its price 
of $215. 

The powerful Sea-Horse 24, an opposed 
twin-cylinder, Class C, 30-cubic-inch mo- 
tor, is continued also with detailed improve- 
ments which give it greater power and 
smoothness in operation. Like other larger 
Sea-Horse Models, the 24 has the now fa- 
mous release charger for easy starting, the 
rotary valve intake geared to the crank- 
shaft, free tilting, directional propeller 
steering, underwater exhaust, pressure 
vacuum cooling system and other features. 
This motor is particularly adaptable to 
larger boats and runabouts. Its simplicity 
is particularly valuable in this field and 
its easy starting characteristics, its excep- 
tional power and smooth running, combined 
with its quietness and dependability have 
made it a favorite to those desiring quick, 
snappy performance of larger boats. This 

















motor is lower in price than ever before, 
selling for $245. 

The largest motor of the Sea-Horse 
line, the Model 32, is continued. This is 
a four-cylinder opposed motor with release 
charger, rotary valve, pressure vacuum 
cooling system, underwater exhaust. This 
model, too, now embodies some detailed 
improvements making for greater power 
and better performance. For those who 
desire a very powerful, smooth and quiet 
performance on larger crafts, it is an ex- 
ceptional power plant at its new low price 
of $280. 

There are two models in the Johnson 
Standard line. The smaller motor, the 
Light Twin, which is priced at only $97.50, 
is a twin-cylinder opposed motor rated at 
3 horse power with the usual Johnson char- 
acteristics of propeller steering, free tilt- 
ing, easy rope starting and quiet under- 
water exhaust. Cooling water is circulated 
by a vane pump located on the after end 
of the gear housing, a positive displace- 
ment pump which delivers adequate quan- 
tities of cooling water to cylinders. 

The Standard Twin is a larger motor of 
very similar construction, a powerful three- 
port, two-cylinder opposed motor rated at 
8 horse power, having nearly 20 cubic 
inches piston displacement and capable of 
driving even large boats at surprising 
speed. This model is priced at $135. Both 
Standard models have been improved in 
appearance, notably through new tank and 
underwater exhaust designs. 

All of the Johnson motors, in both the 
Standard Models and the Sea-Horse Mod- 
els, may also be obtained with extra long 
drive shafts for boats with high transoms, 
at slightly higher prices. 

The Johnson line for 1932 also includes 
the Johnson Stern Drive equipment which 
has made such a name for itself during 
the past year. The Johnson Stern Drive 
unit provides, in a boat powered with an 
inboard motor, a drive having a number 
of the features of an outboard motor drive, 
including the horizontal propeller shaft, a 
highly stream-lined lower unit, free tilting 
over obstructions or when beaching the 
boat, directional propeller steering, and the 
possibility of mounting the power plant in 
the stern of the boat rather than amid- 
ship. Such a drive is more efficient, more 
convenient, and more adaptable to all kinds 
of boating than the old conventional direct 





The new Caille featherweight Model 79, 
4 horse power, weighs less than 35 pounds 
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drive and boat builders and boat users have 
welcomed the new device with open arms. 
The Johnson Stern Drive will transmit 
from 30 horse power at 2,500 revolutions 
per minute up to 56 horse power at 4,500 
revolutions per minute. It is constructed 
throughout with anti-friction bearings, 
special high-strength materials and a cor- 
rosion resisting aluminum alloy for the 
underwater parts. At its price of only 
$180 the manufacturers expect it to con- 
tinue a favorite. 


AILLE Motors: An important step 
forward in the outboard motor industry 
has been achieved by the Caille Motor 
Company of Detroit, and is being offered 
to the boating public for 1932. This achieve- 
ment is the gear shift for outboard motors 
and is known as Caille Multi-Flex Control. 
By pressing a button in the end of the 
steering handle and moving the handle up 
or down into distinct notches, it is possible 
to attain three different speeds and a neu- 
tral position with Multi-Flex Control. 
High speed forward, trolling speed for- 
ward, neutral and reverse speed are all 
reached by a simple arm movement. The 
change in speeds from forward to reverse 
is obtained by changing the pitch of the 
propeller blade, which automatically acts 
as a brake. Fishermen and sportsmen gen- 
erally will welcome the Caille Multi-Flex 
Control because it assures them of trolling 
speeds so slow that the propeller revolu- 
tions can be counted, while no disturbance 
of the water occurs to frighten away the 
fish. 

Multi-Flex Control offers boat control 
every minute of operation, combining the 
recent developments known to automobile 
owners as “free wheeling,” “four wheel 
brakes,” and the conventional gear shift 
system of locomotion. In operation it is 
simpler than gear shifting and offers the 
same maneuverability found in an automo- 
bile. 

Caille is also introducing a new “feather- 
weight” motor to cost less than $80, which 
is extremely light and compact. This is 
the full-tilting, salt-water equipped Caille 
Model “79” in which the highest standards 
of manufacture have been maintained. The 
Model “79” weighs less than 35 pounds 
and can easily be carried by a child—yet 
it offers the fullest in practical, efficient and 
economical outboard motor power. It comes 
apart like a shotgun, so that it is readily 
portable and can be placed anywhere in an 
automobile—with the dunnage, fishing 
tackle or camping equipment. 

Introduction of the “79” into the series 
of Caille “Red Head” outboard motors is 
attributed by the Caille Company to the 
demand for a compact, portable and effi- 
cient outboard motor that could be carried 
over long distances when necessary, placed 
on any rowboat or canoe, or hung on a 
hook with other equipment when not in use. 
It was conceived and designed with this 
purpose in view and is meant to develop a 
fair amount of power, yet be sufficiently 
flexible for maneuvering and give an ideal 
trolling speed without necessitating the use 
of artificial methods of slowing down speed 
that are harmful to the motor. It sells at $79. 


An Emergency Raft 


| 





HEN a light, durable raft is needed, | 
one may be made from three or | 


more inner tubes overinflated and lashed 
to a framework of saplings. When camp 
is moved, the inner tubes may be taken off 
and deflated, then set up again with a new 
framework at the next camp. 

A raft of this kind will carry up to 250 
pounds. It can be poled to out-of-the-way 
places in the weeds, and is very light and 
compact when a portage is necessary.— 
Leslie Fawcett, Ontario. 
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H ere’s a New 





A close-up showing 
the tunnel stern 
with propeller and 
rudder further pro- 
tected by sturdy skeg. 







V | which in the 


past have been traversed only by row- 
boat or canoe, will yield their pleasures 
this year to owners of the Camp Mate, 
the Mullins shallow draft tunnel-stern 
motor boat —a worthy companion of 
every sportsman. 


The Camp Mate hasa 15)4-foot hull 
of Armco Ingot Iron, and a 4-cylinder 
motor of 12 to 15 horse power witha 
speed range of 2 to 12 miles per hour. 
A single forward cockpit seats four 
comfortably. There is plenty of room 
in the engine cockpit for your fishing 
or shooting gear. Its metal hull can’t 
puncture, snag or waterlog. You can 
run it aground at full speed without 
damage. Life boat construction, with 
large air chambers, keeps the boat 
afloat even when it’s full of water. 





TWO NEW SEA EAGLES 
$695 and $795 


With increased power and speed, and 
at new low prices, the 1932 Sea Eagles 
are outstanding values. Both models 
have 15% foot metal hulls and 45 
horse power Lycoming motors. Speed 
up to 30 miles per hour. The Standard 
Sea Eagle, $695, the De Luxe Sea 
Eagle, with refinements of design, fin- 
ish and fittings, $795, F O.B., Salem. 





Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Boat Division.....510 Mill Street.....Selem, Ohio 


MULLINS 


r 


F.0.B. SALEM, OHIO 


@ Please send me information regarding the New 
Be occ nvinccesvecvesececcnl Camp Mate 





Name 





Address 


City — 




























Foreword: The title of this article is mine. 
In the December, 1931 issue of Ovutvoor Lire 
1 briefly recorded the results of a rifle match won 


old Walnut Hill Rifle 
match was at 500 yards. Any riffle, 
ammunition, and any position 
target was the regulation 
Target B with 20-inch bull’s-eye, containing an 
inner “V" ring 10 inches in diameter When 
a contestant got a shot out of the 20-inch 
bull’s-eye, he dropped out of the match. The 
match was, therefore, a test of gun and ammuni 
tion, plus the shooter's ability to hold, dope wind 
and elevation, and also to endure Mr. Nutting 
won the match with a score of 186 bull’s-eyes, 
neluding 178 “I's.” This 1s elieved to be 
a world’s record score Indeed, I have never 
heard of any such perfect shooting with a rifle 
before Were the groups fired reduced _pro- 
portionately to shorter ranges, it would still be 
d at 100 or 200 yards I promised 
Ovurpoor Lire the full details of 
performance, and here they are 
letter from Mr. Nutting I 
the he t r Le 
ting that we have had 


mensend Wheles 


by Philip A. Nutting on the 
Range The 
any sights, any 
were permitted The 


a world recor 
the readers of 

this remarkable 
in the orm of a 
think this letter ts 
art f fine rifle sho 
long day Te 


ntrtoution to 


many a 


Y DEAR Colonel: 
Here are the long 

of the “Miss and Out” 

at Walnut Hill, September 13. 
The match, shot annually, is 
M. R. A. “Miss and Out” Match. 
cup was presented in 1923 by C. G. Bills, 
then president of the club, and for this 
reason the match is usually called the 
President's Cup Match. The rules allow 
any rifle, any sights, any ammunition, and 
any position. The positions generally 
used are prone, 
and bench-rest. 
rules makes it 
would be won ul- 
timately and con- 
clusively with a 
rifle, sights, and 
ammunition best 
adapted to bench- 
rest shooting. This 
was the intention, 
often expressed 
and reiterated, of 
the donor of the 
cup. All the pre- 
vious winners eith- 


delayed details 
Match shot 


called the 
The 


with or without sandbags, 
A consideration of 
that the 


these 


evident match 


~ Rifle and 


conducted hy 


“Col. "lownsend Whden 
The 500-Yard, “Miss and Out” Match 


A World’s Record 
By Philip A. Nutting 


protected on the right except for about 
the last 100 yards where it is about 50 
yards wide. The bull’s-eye is 20 inches 
with a 12-inch V ring. 

In the middle of the bull was a white 
cross about 1% inches in diameter, to serve 
as an aiming point. 

Up to this year, Vs have not been re- 
corded. The winning scores have been 14, 
25, 48, 53, 41, 28, 19, and 89. This last 
was my score a year ago with the same 
rifle, fitted with a 6-power Malcomb scope 
and using a load of 47.5 grains of duPont 
No. 17% powder, 172-grain boattail bul- 
let uniform in weight within 4/10 of a 


grain and measuring .308 to .3081 in 
diameter. My shooting last year, as also 
this year, was stopped by lack of am- 
munition. 

Weather conditions: Very warm, bright 
sun, no clouds or mist, mirage very bad 
from start of shooting, about 12:15, until 
about 3 o’clock. At 3:30 there was a 
shadow across the bottom of the target, 
and by 4, or thereabouts, the target was 
completely in shadow and grew rapidly 
more and more indistinct. As a result of 
this, my last thirty rounds or so were 


fired much more rapidly than the others. 

The wind: Except for occasional little 
puffs, the wind was very light (about 5 
miles?) throughout the match. For the 
first hour or two—from 5 to 7 o'clock, 
then it swung around to 3 o’clock—to 12 
o'clock, and then back to 5 o'clock during 
the last hour of shooting. 

There were eight of us who started i 












pp tee | 
ie ee ae 


shooting on two targets, but 
run made by any of the 
I had my target mostly 


match, 
as the longest 
others was 22, 
to myself. 

I fired three sighters at 
eleven, including two for record, at 
My first sighter at 500 was a 3 at 4 
o'clock. My next three were 5s, low, and 
a little to right. The next seven shots 
were Vs. The reason I took so many 
sighters after getting into the V ring was 
because all these cartridges, except the last 
two sighters for record, were somewhat 
defective—the bullets seating too easily. 

The fourteenth shot was just out of the 
V ring at 2 o'clock, the twenty-second at 
3 o'clock. Here I took a little right wind- 
age, instead of left, and my twenty-third 
shot was clear out of the V ring at 3 
o'clock, and only about 2% inside 
the black. This was the widest shot in 
the match, and scared me plenty. Conse- 
quently, perhaps, the next shot out of the 
V ring, my twenty-sixth, was about 1 inch 
out at 9 o'clock. The forty-first and six- 
tieth were just out at 10 o'clock and the 
eightieth and eighty-seventh at 2 o’clock 


this 


and 
500 


200 yards 


inches 


From now on the real, honest-to-good- 
ness shooting began. The mirage was 
gone, the light perfect, and the wind back 


at 5 o'clock where it started. The next 
ninety-nine shots were all V’s and nearly 
all pinwheels, the 1'4-inch, white aiming 
point being covered by the marker prac- 
tically all the time. Since the marker is 
4 inches in diameter, with the peg in the 
middle, this means that most of my shots 


were striking with- 
in 2 inches of the 
center of the V 
ring. This was ob- 
served and com- 
mented on by the 
five or six men 
who were watching 
the target through 
telescopes, and I 
heard old Cap 
Gerrish exclaim 
Over and _ over 
again, “Wonderful! 


er are or were in 
their prime better The finest shooting 
all-around rifle- I have ever seen!” 
men than I can At such times, with 
ever be, but under one’s nerves taut 
these rules, they the end in sight 
were _ hopelessly and every shot go- 
out-gunned. ing straight and 
As many sight- true, remarks like 
ers as wanted are these are balm 
allowed and two from heaven and 
for record, then never to be forgot- 
the shooting con- ten. So you can 
tinues until one imagine when I 
gets a shot out of had fired the last 
the black. The cartridge and the 
range is 500 yards. target came up 
[It is lined on the with a perfect pin- 
left for the last wheel, my ‘feeling 
or a — .* ee . of exultation and 
»y trees and brush. : . : i i r 
It = be : rai Springfield rifle used by Mr. Nutting, on the bench rest from which it was pride in my old 
t is open and un- shot in the match rifle. Then the 











score keeper anonunced the results: One 
hundred and eighty-six bull’s-eyes with 
178 Vs—time, 5 o'clock. 

Components and their assembling foi 


I used Frankford Arsenal 
primers, 172-grain boattail 


grains weight HiVel No. 2 


200 cartridges: 
I and P cases, 
bullets, and 40 
powder. 

Cases: 
fired from six to ten times in the Mann 
barrel; of these, I discarded 
because bullets seated too easily. The 
other eighty-two cases had been fired once 
in two other guns. Some of these were 


fairly tight in the chamber of my gun, | 


others were not. None of these cases had 
ever been cleaned, except that I always 
scrape out the primer socket and push a 
good-sized pin through the flash hole be- 
fore repriming. In repriming, I use an 
Ideal No. 2 repriming tool, because this 
works on a cam, and all primers are nec- 
essarily and automatically seated to the 
same depth which helps to insure uniform 
ignition. 

The necks were resized for only about 
* of an inch, using a .305 expanding 
plug in a Belding & Mull 
tool. 

Powder charge: I use an Ideal No. 5 
powder measure adjusted to throw a few 
kernels less than 40 grains, and weight 
each charge on the ordinary Fairbanks 
scales sold in gun shops. I am confident 
that my powder charges did not vary 
more than two or three kernels at most. 

Bullets: Weight—43—172.9; 26—172.8; 
47—172.7; 50—172.6; 20—172.5. 

Diameter: .3081 to .3082+. Some of 
the heavier bullets measured .3082-+- but 
the great majority were between .3081 and 
.3082, and, as nearly as I can remember, 
most of them measured a strong .3081. 

Loading: As HiVel has a marked ten 
dency to stick in the funnel, 1 took par- 
ticular pains to assure myself against this, 
and I do not believe I lost a single kernel 
in that way. I loaded one case at a time, 
seating the bullets in a Belding & Mull 
straight-line bullet seater, tapping them in 
very gently so that I might observe the 
tension between bullet and case neck. As 
they were seated to a depth of only about 
14 of an inch, it was an easy matter to 
pull them out with the fingers if they 
seated too easily. To counteract the ten- 
dency of a rifle to shoot high when the 
barrel becomes heated from long contin- 
ued firing, the bullets were loaded in the 
order of their weight (and size) and shot 
in that order, the heavy ones first. How 
much this may have helped I don’t know, 
of course, but it is a fact that the extreme 
vertical spread was certainly less than 10 
inches. 

The gun: Springfield action, double-set 
trigger, Gerand firing pin, Monte Carlo 
stock, very thick in grip and buttstock, 
and with very high comb. The barrel is 
the so-called Mann pressure barrel made 
at the Springfield Armory and used in the 
Mann V rest for testing ammunition at 
the various government arsenals. These 
barrels have two thick rings which are an 
integral part of barrel and are left there 
when the barrel is turned down. These 


rings were machined off and the rifle as- | 
sembled at the Frankford Arsenal some- | 


time previous to 1923. The barrel is 24 
inches long and is cylindrical, that is, it 
has no taper, and is 1% inches in diam- 
eter at breech and muzzle. The. barrel is 
entirely free from the fore end except at 
the tip. The gun weighs 14 pounds. 

The groove diameter is .308, the cham- 
ber medium, but with a long throat, so 
that bullets can be seated into neck of case 
only about % of an inch when just touch- 
ing the lands. 


Condition of bore. It was the consensus 


I had 150 cases that had been | 


thirty-two | 


straight-line | 
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Whuoss 


THE BEST SHOOTER 
YOU KNOW? 
ask him about the 
extra “kills” in every 
L. C. SMITH GUN 


This “best shooter” friend of yours is, in 
all probability, an L. C. Smith Gun shooter 


himself. He appreciates the extra precision | 


| and handling ease built into these cham- 
pionship guns, and the importance of the 
careful workmanship, boring, balancing 
| and fitting which is the very keystone of 
| L.C.Smith Gun superiority. Get behind an 
| L.C.Smith Gun!Get into the “best shooter” 
class yourself! Write for pictures and 
descriptions. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN* 


67 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 








IDEAL HANDBOOK 


30th Edition. 
NOW READY 


The new Ideal Handbook No. 30, 
covering hand reloading of am- 
munition, is now ready for mail- 


ing. It is featured by a new 
arrangement of subjects, the ad- 
dition of many popular loads, 
and is revised to bring all! in- 


formation up-to-date. Authors, 
Townsend Whelen, J. S. Hatcher, 
Charles Askins. 160 pages. Pro- 
Bound in at- 





RELOADING fusely illustrated. 
tractive red covers. Sent post- 
FOR paid for 50 cents. 

PISTOL nas 
REVOLVER THE LYMAN GUN 
RIFLE SIGHT CORP. 
SHOTGUN 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








BIG3 FT TELESCOPE Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow 

. erful Lenses. 10-Mile range. Can 
be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piec forlooking at the 
Sun,included FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


} 
| eine: BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


15c extra. 








O LT... 


OFFICERS’ 
MODEL 


REVOLVER 












most 
popular 


TARGET 


AND OUTDOOR 


ARM 


now adapted for 
HIGH SPEED AMUNITION 


HEREVER target shooters gather, 

there you will find this popular Colt 
Officers’ Model Target Revolver — also 
ideal for outdoor, camping 
and all around shooting. 
Built on a heavy .41 caliber 
frame it gives the balance, 
erip, feel and sighting of a 
-38, yet shoots the low cost 
-22 ammunition. Now a new 
Colt feature — Embedded 
Head Cylinder* — adapts 





this arm for use with the *The New 

nes lla Speed cervidges, | Colt Embedded 
arms ° 

from flawless steels, gauged, fin- Head Cylinder 

ished, fitted, assembled and in-| Jn this improved 

spected by hand. Exclusive Colt ee 

Positive Lock makes accidental | thecartridgeissun 


flush with the rear 
of the cylinder... 
completely embed- 
ded in solid steel. 
All possibility o 

danger from split 
cartridge heads is 
thus eliminated. 


discharge impossible. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Six shots, double action. Adjust- 
able target sights. Checked Back 
oe Trigger and Stocks. Blued 
finish. Super-emooth, hand fin- 
ished action. 6-inch barrel. 1114 
inches over all. Weight, 38 ounces. 


Court's Patent Fire Arms Mec. Co. 
Fire Arms Division, HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A, 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 
Write for 
Catalog No. 43 








San Francisco 


Calif. 











A Profitable 
May Hobby 


B 







. Raise 
K Poultry 


are making money from poul- 


Learn how others 


A. 


either as a side line or full time occupa 
tic Read POULTRY TRIBUNE, America’s 
leading poultry paper. It has many beautiful 
pictures showing the poultry breeds in nafural 


olors. Regular price, 50c a year. Send 25c (coin 
or stamps) for a nine months’ trial subscription. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 
Nine Months for 25c 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, III. 
1 enclose 25¢ for 9 months trial subscription. 


Name 














Fult Ling ~ 
Arms & Parts 


Prompt Attention To Your Orders 
Largest Stock in a, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 


Americ 
Ammunition, Trap & Field Guns, All Shooting Accessories, 





Seats Gore tcnooe Riess 
bauer ing*,Air Pistols,Pa argets, » 
Descri and ill din our plete Arms Catalog. 
ew Send 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog. + 
| Ds OD Di 8 De Pate bay on 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd 
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RUSSELL 


MOCCASINS 


For easy, F/ex XY 
coatert 


GOLF 
MOCCASIN You'll never know what real foot 
comfort is until you slip into a 
pair of Russell’s—not only for 
hunting and fishing—but for golf, 
hiking, vacationing, boating and 
general sports wear... Hand sewed 
from the choicest leathers—these 
genuine Russell Moccasins have an 
extra “‘something” in the way of 
comfort, _fit, .wear-ability and 
sporty appearance that no other 
type of footwear can give you. 
Write for illustrated catalog show- 
ing complete line of boots, golf 
oxfords, wading shoes, outing foot- 
wear, etc. for Men and Women. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN | 
COMPANY 


928 Wisconsin St., 
Berlin, Wis. 





MOCCASIN 







off tte . an . . 
IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELLS 
ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 





Lead free guns 


The sportsman who cleans his gun 
barrel after each day’s shooting with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


is always sure that his gun is in 
absolutely perfect condition. Get 
a bottle today from your dealer, 
or send 10c for sample and con- 
vince yourself. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 
2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 















When Writing Advertisers 
Plea case Mention Outdoor Life 

















This Remington Pocket Knife | 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife 


REE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full cf hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 
ot ie ot rr mete today 


NATIONAL ‘SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg © Boston, Mass. = 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
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of opinion of several persons well qualified 


to judge that at least 2,000 full-power 
loads, or their equivalent, had been fired 
in the gun when I bought it. The bore 


at that time was smooth and bright, but 
the lands, near the breech, were noticeably 


worn down and their edges rounded. It 
was first advertised for sale in June, 1923, 
and at that time was described as being 


in new condition, It was advertised again 
in March, 1930, when I bought it. I have 
fired in it approximately 8,000 rounds; of 
these, about 1,000 were full-power loads, 
and the balance, for the most part, loads 
of around 2,200 feet velocity. Up to the 
time of the match, I had fired possibly 
100 rounds with HiVel (36.4 grains). In 
all my shooting, I have used the Frankford 


Arsenal 172-grain boattail, gilding metal 
bullet. And now, after the match, the 
barrel appears as smooth and bright as 
ever. 


The telescope: The scope was made for 
me by F. H. Souther of Medford. It is 
16 power with very fine cross hairs. The 
lenses are made of the famous Jena glass 
made in Germany and used by the well- 
known Carl Zeiss Optical Company. The 
definition is superb. It has Winchester 
mounts and blocks. I have a block of 
wood taped to the barrel about 4 inches 
from the muzzle. It has a shallow groove 
on the under side to ride over any slight 
unevenness or roughness on the muzzle 
rest. Its purpose is to prevent canting and 
rocking of the gun when aiming. Some 
such arrangement was always used by the 
| old, bench-rest shooters at Walnut Hill. 

There is a piece of iron barrel hoop 
screwed to the under side of buttstock to 
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Group shot by Mr. Nutting at 500 yards on Oct. 11, 1931 
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prevent the gun from slipping up on ane 
der in Schuetzen or body-rest, off-hand 
position. The former owner said that I 
might put on something prettier but 
thought that I would find this arrange 
ment pretty effective—and so it has proved 

Method of shooting: Ordinarily, in 
bench-rest shooting, with an adjustable 
muzzle rest, I put my left hand flat 
the bench, with my thumb and forefinger 
under this tang to control the ad 
justments of the gun in aiming, The old 
bench rest used in this match had been 
setting in the gravel for years and was so 
firm that I did not think best to move it 
It sloped backward, and the muzzle rest 
was not adjustable, in fact, just a piece of 
board nailed across the top of the two 
uprights. It was so high that I had to 
build up some sort of support for my 
thumb and forefinger—an ink bottle and a 
4-inch marker proved just the thing. | 
am sending, under separate cover, a pho 
tograph of gun on this old bench rest just 





on 


slight 


as used in the match. 

In bench-rest shooting, I relax, avoid- 
ing all muscle tension as much as possi- 
ble. My shoulder touches the butt plate 
very lightly. I take hold of the grip with 
the least possible pressure, and, while my 
trigger is set so fine that very few per- 


sons could put their finger on it without 


releasing the firing pin, that is just what 
I have trained myself to do, so that I can 
squeeze it off. This steady, very light 


pressure of the right hand and trigger fin- 
ger is the very essence of bench-rest shoot- 
ing, and, of course, is only possible with 
Even with as heavy and stiff 
its sensitiveness to the very 


set triggers. 
a gun as mine, 


An inch scale has been placed 


on the aiming cross to show exact size 








slight but unavoidably varying pressures 
of the right hand, as revealed by the de- 
flections of the cross hairs of the scope 
on the target, is almost unbelievable; and 
when one has built up a fine group of six 
to eight shots inside of an inch and is 
trying, with everything he has in him, to 
ease the next one along the same groove 
and make that record group, and fails and 
fails, again and again—well, that’s the 
game! A 10-shot group at 200 yards of 
1 inch! It has been done right here at 
Walnut Hill with an old .38-55 Ballard 
charcoal burner which I now own. 

After loading the gun, I always up- 
end it, resting the butt on my thigh. This 
settles the powder back in the case and 
brings the stop ring of the scope close to 
my face so that I can see to set the wedge 
of the stop ring into the notch on the ring 
of the front mount. I then lower the gun 
to the muzzle rest very gently so as not 
to disturb the powder. I have found by 
actual test that a gun loaded and fired in 
a horizontal position will have a point of 
impact 1% inches lower than when up- 
ended before firing. This was at 200 
yards with 41 grains of Pyro and 172- 
grain, boattail bullet. 

I am sending you under separate cover 
a photograph of the gun, the target shot 
on October 11, and a dummy cartridge, 
consisting of a case fired in the “bull-gun” 
and a bullet seated to show overall length. 
As the target is “priceless,” I will ask you 
please to return it. 

I am very grateful to you for the inter- 
est you have shown in my shooting, for 
your invaluable letter of advice before the 
match, and your very kind letter of con- 
gratulation, and, finally, your wonderful 
write-up in Outpoor Lire. I hope your 
trip into the wilds of Northern Canada 
was very enjoyable and successful, and I 
shall look forward to reading about it in 
Outpoor LIFE. 


Thomas Verifies Keith 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In a recent 

issue I notice a reply by Elmer Keith 
to a Mr. Wildman concerning .38 Smith 
& Wesson Special vs. the .44s and .45s, 
in which Keith takes my name in vain. 
Keith is correct. The .38 Special is not 
a killer, factory or hand load, and none 
of the .44s or .45s are any too large when 
right-now results are wanted. The fac- 
tory round-pointed .38 Special bullet will 
not always kill even a grouse or a rab- 
bit—though the same gun and bullet, ex- 
cept flat-nose, will, if the hit is in the 
same place. And I mean a fair lethal 
hit, not a mere scratch. 

For the past ten or twelve years the 
Denver police have carried the .38 Spe- 
cial cartridge—first in the 4-inch barrel 
Colt Police Positive, later in the 4-inch 
barrel Smith & Wesson—but experience 
has caused the whole force to be rearmed 
of late with the Smith & Wesson tak- 
ing the .45 Colt Automatic cartridge. 

Men have died aplenty from the .38 
Special, the .22 Short, and from love for 
that matter, but in the Hills the .45 S. A. 
Colt is none too large. Several times 
I have had it feel like a watch charm, 
when my scalp and spine felt like a 
hairbrush. The .38 in revolvers is about 
what the 16 is in shotguns—good gun 
for light work. The .44 is the 12, and the 
45 is the 10—6-gun and shotgun meant, 
of course. Keith had better keep No. 80 
powder out of all 6- guns, otherwise his 
6-shooter writing of late in sundry maga- 
zines is accurate. In both places in the 
article this deals with, wherein he quotes 
me, he is thoroughly correct. 

Colo. CHauNCEY THOMAS. 
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New Sight for Winchester 52 
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NT 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—Some years |WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


deserted the 
stock, 


ago I, as well as others, 
Winchester 52 with its awkward 
unsightly varnish and abominable 
Our new love was the Springfield M. 1 


which was then new and we found it to | 


be better than target rifle we had 
used. 

However, a few of us could not recover 
from the fact that our old 52s had an 
easier, shorter bolt throw, and ejected 
their magazines with less effort, and also 
fed their cartridges into the chamber 
more efficiently. 

When Winchester announced their new 
Speed Lock with the semi-beaver tailed 
fore end, and a stock of the right di- 
mensions, some of the boys were in a 
quandary. Letters to Colonel Whelen 
and the Winchester people failed to help 
us. One of the boys finally decided he 
would get big-hearted and be the goat 
if a goat there must be. He bought a 
new 52 and we all tried it out and shot it. 
The stock was entirely satisfactory and 
there was no word in the dictionary 
which would describe our delight at the 
wonderful trigger. 

And so the old, old story 
all gun cranks and target shooters: I 
must have a new rifle even if the kids 
have no shoes, but—and a big, overgrown 
but—I did not, never had, and never 
would like that sight. One could not in- 
sert a disk in it, and we all know what 
tremendous advantage a disk can prove 
at times, and your hand or arm occa- 
sionally knocked it down. (Noticed in 
the account of the International Match 
with England that Major Hatcher called 
this sight inferior equipment.) True 
enough, for a dozen round peculiar look- 
ing pieces of metal which are now almost 
extinct in these United States, one could 


any 


familiar to 


put on a really good sight called the 
Lyman 48. 
Myself, I’m a peculiar cuss and have 


an eye to beauty and symmetry and de- 
mand graceful guns. To remove the Win- 
chester factory sight and put on the Ly- 
man 48 would leave a most unsightly 
slot in the receiver. A slot big enough 
for a dozen sights, and one would have 
to shut his eyes every time he looked at 


the gun. No slot blank that my inge- 
nuity could devise would make that re- 
ceiver look right. 

After a brain storm an idea hit me 
and nearly knocked me cold. It was so 
simple that I wondered why I had not 
thought of it before. Winchester Arms 


answered my letter to the effect that they 
would be pleased to furnish me a new 
style 52 with an uncut receiver and 
equipped with the Lyman 48 and a slight- 
ly higher front sight at no additional 
cost except the price of the Lyman sight. 
My order went in by air mail. When 
the gun arrived the boys decided that I 
had stolen a march and had the rifle. 
Sold another one of them right there, 
and that was in the fall of 1930. This fall 
the Pocatello Athletic Club purchased 
six of these rifles to replace their 
old 52s. 

In a recent issue of Ovutpoor Lire I 
see that Lyman is announcing a new 48 
sight for the 52. Which proves that there 
must be a demand for such a sight and 
that the factory dingus is not satisfac- 
tory, also that I was right a year and a 
half ago. From the advertisement it 
would seem that this new sight is some- 
what better than the one I have; but you 
can’t get away from the fact that my gun 
and those of the club have the same rifle 
with the new 48-J sight backed clear 
across the corral for looks. Have used 
my rifle on targets and game since I 


sight. 








accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR 
MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
W. ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 











“Senior” 
$19 





Junior $10 
Iso “Mark 1” $15 









Send 25c in stamps for new 
\ 144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 
Arms Catalog, containin -_ 
line Webley & Scott 


7. Cae Wt tO) Di 3 Ds Pan Ext, 
Oldest Exclusive Gin House in America. 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 








German Luger e. fs 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M. M. Coa 


Caliber-4 inch 


9 M.M. Luger, 6 or 8 inch - 
New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal.......cscccsesccsesccces 

olt's .22 Auto. Woodsaman...... 
— German Ortgies .32 Cal...... 
Iver Johnson 22- poy 9-shot. . ‘ eeee 
New 22-Savage Reap. 2. 
New Smith & Wweenem Military and Police .32 or .38. a, 5 or 

GOR WRI 2626 once cnccccrccacescscacsesereesescosse 27.50 






Colt's .32 Automatic 
Colt s Army Special .38... 
$1.00 depos with C.0.D. orders. 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, 


Send for complete price list. 
Colo. 
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Your Summer Home or Camp 


Ask today for free FULL DETAILS. The 
San-Equip Waterless Toilet with its ex- 
clusive self-drain and liquid seal features, 
assures safe, healthful disposal. Running 
water is not necessary. 


Sewage Disposal for 


Homes with Running Water 
If your Camp or Home has running water, 
ask us about the San-Equip Certi Septic 
System. Enjoy all the comforts and con- 4 
veniences of city plumbing. Assures you 
against dangerous break-downs. Costs no 
more than you mare for uncertain make- 
shift sewage dispo Write SAN-EQUIP 
INC., 783 Seiten Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


‘areEquip 


‘‘LIBERTY’’ 


10 SHOT 
AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. 


The smallest size automatic, with 
largest magazine capacity—10 shots. 
Side safety; proof tested; brand new. 


Vest Pocket 7 Shot Liberty Auto., 
side safety; proof tested..... Ais 
Hoister and Box of Cartridges FREE 
Write for catalog of Rifles, ns, Colts, S. d& W. ete. 
$2 Deposit required on C.O. D.'s 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St., New York 


You have ’ ° 
never feen 
this ad be- SG ROY a 
fore nor heard of such low prices on new 


GUNS and ARCHERY TACKLE. Send for this 
FREE CATALOG NOW! 
OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. 


Dept. E 
CLINTON, 
MO. 










































NOoW! . «. - . . . 
DAVID PUGH’S 
* Practical Trapping Methods” 
in Story Form 
No Trapper knows too m uch 
to read this book! 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 
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bought it and have fired about 10,000 
shots through it and not one shot could 
be blamed on the sight if it didn't go 
where I wanted it to go. And, boy, you 
ought to see my gun—it’s a knockout tor 
looks. That's the reason for this letter; 
there might be some more nuts around 
the country who would like a gun so 
equipped and they might not know they 
can get it. Criarr CHas, ANDERSON. 
Ida. 


Simple Running Deer Target 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—A friend and 

I made a moving target with such 
little effort and expense that I thought 
perhaps others might like to try it. I can 
assure you that shooting at the target 1s 
great sport as well as good practice ior 
the deer season. 

The deer is made of wall board nailed 
to a wooden frame. The outline can be 
marked on the board and then sawed 
out. Paint the wall board a grayish 
brown. The wire on which the deer trav- 
els is No. 9 telephone wire. The deer is 
suspended from the main wire by wire 
loops. No pulleys are required. The pull 
string is a heavy fishing cord or a light 
rope long enough to allow the man run- 
ning with the deer to be out of danger 
of stray bullets. 

The shooter stands about 100 yards 
from the wire, his gun at ready, safety 
off, but without knowing just when the 
deer is to cross the opening. When the 
deer appears the shooter tries to get as 
many shots as possible into the deer be- 
fore it is out of sight behind the brush 
on the opposite side. 

The deer and fixtures did not require 
more than an hour to assemble. We 
throw the things in the car and within 
fifteen minutes after we arrive at the 
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range we are rigged up ready to shoot. 

Be sure that you have a good backstop, 
a hill or bluff makes a good one. Do not 
have an opening of more than 20 feet 
wide in the brush where the deer appears. 
We use 12 feet on our range. 

Tex. Forest E. Hunt. 

Note:—This is one of the simplest running 
“deer targets’’ I have ever seen described. It 
seems to me that its use would provide most 
excellent practice which could not fail to make 
a man much more proficient in deer shooting 
in thick cover.—T. W. 





SPRING TYPE OF SHOULDER 
HOLSTER 


A fast and practical method of carrying 
a weapon under the coat. Photo from 
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Heavy Fishing Cord: 
Make Lon nough to 
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NewA&A Goods 


-22 Caliber Colt Revolvers Furnished with 
Embedded Head Cylinders 

E HAVE received information that the .22 

caliber Colt Officers’ Model, Official Police, 
and Police Positive target revolvers are now all 
regularly made with embedded head cylinders. 
That is, the cylinder, which, by the way, is made 
of heat-treated steel, is now made slightly longer 
than formerly, coming almost flush with the rear 
of the frame, and the chambers are countersunk 
for the rim of the cartridge so that the entire rim 
is enclosed within the cylinder. This feature, 
originated by another 
manufacturer, is an 
important safety im- 
provement. The .22 
caliber cartridges are 
occasionally punctured 
at the head by the fir- 
ing pin, or the head 
may even burst. Par- 
ticularly, this may 
happen with Hi-speed 
cartridges on account 
of the higher pressure 
of such cartridges. It happens very seldom in- 
deed, but when it does happen in revolvers not 
having this improvement, the intensely hot gas es- 
caping between the rear of the cylinder and the 
frame is liable to cut the shooter’s thumb or fore- 
finger so badly as to necessitate the services of a 
surgeon. This is no exaggeration. The writer 
knows of at least four such cases occurring to 
members of a celebrated revolver club within two 
years. This embedded head cylinder feature ab- 
solutely obviates such an accident, and we should 
say that the various .22 caliber Colt revolvers 
with this improvement are now perfectly safe for 
use with Hi-speed and Super-X ammunition.— 


7. 


Rilleéristol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) om Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 








Shot Load for .45 Colt S. A. 

Editor:—I am in the process of altering a .45 
single-action Army into a shot shooter, following 
Mr. Baker’s instructions in “Modern Gunsmith- 
ing.”” 

I had a new barrel made 8% inches long and 
am now ready to pattern it. Both the “Ideal 
Handbook” and Mr. Mattern’s book were dug 
into pretty thoroughly trying to find a tip on 
just where to start, but I am further away now 
than when I started. 

My idea was to weigh out a powder charge, 
put it in the case, ram a couple of felt wads 
on top, put in the shot charge and hold it there 
with a good stiff wad. However, in the books 
I found several warnings about proper air space 
in the case, also some cautions about the pow- 
der charge, and I immediately got cold feet. I 
am spending a lot of time and some money on 
this gun and don’t want to blow it up right at 
the start. 

I have loaded thousands of black powder loads 
in the days of the .32-40 and brass shotgun shells, 
but I want to use smokeless in this gun and 
would certainly appreciate it if you would give 
me some sort of a starter. 

Your stock specifications that you so kindly 
sent me sometime ago were greatly appreciated 
and I now have the only gun that ever fitted 
me.—F. B. B., Mich. 


Answer:—There was absolutely no data as to 
safe shot loads for a .45 Colt single-action re- 
volver with smooth bore barrel. Therefore, I 
asked the Remington Arms Company for their 
opinion, and they very kindly developed a suit- 
able change. It consists of the .45 Colt revolver 
cartridge, case primed with the Remington Klean- 
bore primer, a charge of 6.4 grains weight of 
duPont shotgun smokeless (low pressure) powder, 
a %-inch hair-felt wad, and 137 grains of No. 8 
chilled shot, over which is a .045 CB Top Shot 
wad with crimp. The average velocity is 859 








ans CO 





foot-seconds, and the average pressure 6,700 
pounds. Four patterns were fired at 25 feet. 
Seventy-six per cent of the shots were contained 
in a 12-inch circle, and the dispersion was very 
uniform. I think you will find this load entirely 
satisfactory for your purpose.—T. W. 


Inexpensive Target .22 
Editor:—I am trying to find an inexpensive 
rifle for target shooting. I would rather have 
a repeater. What do you think of the Stevens 
Model “66” ?—T. R., Ark. 


Answer:—I take it that you really mean target 
shooting and not just banging around at tin cans, 
etc. All .22 caliber target shooting is done on 
the standard N. R. A. small bore targets. To be 
at all successful, the rifle and ammunition must 
be very accurate. The sights must be accurate 
also, and must be capable of ready and accurate 
adjustment so that if you start in to shoot and 
find your shots grouping in the 8-ring, let us 
say, you can at once make exactly the right ad- 
justment to bring your group into the 10-ring. 
To hold the rifle at all steadily, it should have a 
weight of at least 8% pounds, should have a 
man-sized stock and forearm of special dimen- 





sions, with large butt plate, sling swivels, and | 


shooting gun sling. 


The Stevens Model 66 rifle is not of this type | 


at all. It is no good for serious target shooting, 
ilthough it is a good little arm for general shoot- 
ing up to 35 or 40 yards, and will hit small 
cans and bottles pretty regularly. No reliable 
repeating rifles of a type suitable for target 
shooting can be obtained except the high-grade, 
super-accurate arms, and they are hardly inex- 
pensive. The best cheap rifle for target practice 
that I know of is the Stevens Model 414 Armory 
Model single-shot rifle equipped with a Lyman 
No. 438 telescope sight. 

I am enclosing a memo on .22 caliber am- 
munition and an article on the use of the gun 
sling, and under separate cover am sending you 
a copy of the Small Bore Rifle Handbook which 
will help you in this connection.—T. W. 





See the April issue for a 
Harry McGuire editorial 


on the duck situation 





.30-06 Elevation 

Editor:—I have before me a very fine article 
which was written by you and appeared in 
March, 1927, covering sight adjustments and 
trajectory of rifles. 

It is my desire to shoot a Model 30 Express 
Remington rifle at 600 yards on a rifle range, 
and as your article only covers drop of bullet 
up to 500 yards, I would appreciate very much 
the following information: 

What would the drop be of a Remington .30 
Springfield 180-grain, bronze-pointed bullet at 
600 yards? My rifle is targeted to shoot this 
bullet at 200 yards point-blank.—S. B., Pa. 


Answer:—The delay in answering your letter 
has been due to my absence on a long hunting 
trip in Canada. 

I am enclosing a circular on the Remington 
Model 30-S rifle which I wrote. If you will 
turn to the table of angles of elevation therein, 
you will see that if the .30-06 rifle, using 180- 
grain Hi-speed ammunition, be sighted accu- 
rately to strike the point of aim at 200 yards, 
then it will lack three minutes of having the 
necessary elevation for 300 yards, five and 
five-tenths minutes of having enough for 400 
yards, ten minutes short for 500 yards, and 
fourteen minutes too little elevation for 600 
yards. A minute has a value of 1 inch per 
each 100 yards of range—i. e., 2 inches at 200 
yards or 6 inches at 600 yards. 

Therefore, with the .30-06 Remington rifle, 
sighted for 200 yards, and using the Remington 
180-grain, bronze-point ammunition, muzzle veloc- 
ity 2,700 foot-seconds, the drop of the bullet 
below the line of aim at ranges up to 600 yards 
will be as follows: 300 yards, three min- 
utes X 39 inches; 400 yards, five and five-tenths 
minutes X 4-22 inches; 500 yards, ten min- 
utesX5—50 inches; 600 yards, fourteen min- 
utes X 6—= 84 inches. 

A careful reading of the circular will show 


you that a great many other problems in the | 


flight of the bullet can be worked out from its 
tables.—T. W. 
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Tell your 
Dealer why 


you want 


Duxbaks 


You want service at the seat of your 
pants, at your knees, your elbows. 

You want freedom of fit with good looks 
too—stout, lanky or however you're built. 

You want genuine pivot sleeves, that give 
you all the arm-play there is without pull 
anywhere. 

You want protection that is protection, 
against storms, brush and sportsmen’s mis- 
haps. 

Tell him genuine Duxbak Clothes, made 
in Utica, of real Duxbak cloth. For nearly 
thirty years America’s most popular make 
for sportsmen. Every garment bears the 
Duxbak trade mark, red on white. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
814 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 
Besides Duxbak, also corduroy, moleskin, 

waterproof mackinaw. Style Book FREE. 
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Thirty Years War for Wild Life 


By Ws. T. Hornapay 
$2.50 Postpaid 
This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
and is a vigorous and graphic record from 
behind the scenes of conservation endeavor. 
We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
claim to familiarity with conservation 
problems without having read this book. 
Order now. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, III. 
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STOPS | 
RUST.. 





PREVENTS PITTING 


Barrels stay bright, working parts 
limber, when you oil your guns with 


| 8-in-One. Blended from animal, min- 


eral and vegetable oils, it cleans and 
prevents rust as it lubricates. 

Oil firing and ejector mechanisms 
with 3-in-One. Rub it on the stock 
to preserve the finish. 
And use it on other 
things too—fishing 
reels and rods; tools, 
bicycles. Handy cans 
and bottles; all stores. 





Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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The ©«2 Star” 


WOODS 


for spring 


Like the U. 


favorite hotel. 


world for superiority. 


From your dealer or direct. 


Makers of Wo 
3210 LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N 





Exclusive 





S. Navy fliers On the airships Akron and Los Angeles . . . 
you'll praise the day you got your Woods Down Sleeping Robe. So far 
ahead of the best camp bedding you ever before used. 
and comfort equal to the best room in the house at home or your 


Maintains body-heat temperature “like a thermostat.”” Buttoned 
in it, you’re snug in any camp in any weather. 
interlining, Woods Everlive down 
from Northern waterfowl, with new Harwood patent down equalizers. 
For spring, summer and fall, the Woods ‘ 
In two sizes, 78”x84” flat, 81 Ibs., 





$46.50; 90”x90” flat, 10 lbs., $57.00. 
Write for folder “Sundown,”’ FREE 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CoO., LTD. 
ods Arctic pews Robes for Over 25 Yea 







Protection 






Famous around the 








*2 Star.”’ or Arctic Junior. 









IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 














Designed for single trap gun. Not a double gun makeshift 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. ¥Y., Bex 10 





Singles $100.00 ae or, 






to $750.00 , “és 
Doubles KS ce y 
$37.50to + “Ss ps 
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conducted by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 








More About Gun Fit 


By Chas. Askins 


AM beginning to believe that the man 

who has but one gun is in luck, only he 

doesn't know it, sometimes. No two guns 
are going to handle precisely alike, though 
they may have the same length of stock, 
same drop, and same weight of piece. Par- 
ticularly is this true when shooting two 
makes of guns. No matter how nearly we 
can come to duplicating an Ithaca with a 
Parker, the two guns won't feel alike, 
won't handle alike, and maybe won't shoot 
to center with the same sighting. 

I know it is said that a good shot can 
shoot well with any gun, and so he can, ina 
way, because he knows lead and angle of 
flight, which doesn’t change with the gun. 
If he doesn’t hit with the center of the 
pattern probably he will with the fringe, 
gun having considerable spread. However, 
he will not shoot so well as he would with 
a gun he knew, or one that he had used 
a great deal. After all, though, it depends 
largely on the man. One man won't mind 
a miss, just takes it as a matter of course 
and forgets it, shooting well with the next 
shot. But some other marksman allows 
a miss to dwell on his mind. Knowing 
or believing that he has held perfectly and 
yet missed, he changes his holding, shoot- 
ing lower or higher, or correcting what- 
ever he imagines is wrong. The result is 
generally further missing, and pretty soon 
missing most of the time, leaving him all 
at sea. He can’t get rid of that gun quick 
enough to suit himself. Given his own 
old gun, he goes right back into form and 
thinks no more about missing if he does 
miss. 

It is a mistake to be didactic about shot- 
gun fit. I shoot a gun with 2-inch drop, 
and it works all right for me. If I advise 
everybody to get a gun with 2-inch drop, 
I'll develop more abuse than gratitude. I 
have a flexible neck and wide shoulders, so 
that I can hunch one shoulder up a little 
and the gun is an exact fit. The next man 
may have sloping shoulders, very much tied 
up, neck thick and stiff—he can’t get his 
shoulder up and he can’t drop his head 
down on the comb without trouble. He 
needs more drop and should have it. 
Again, the man with a broad or full face 
doesn’t need the “trap comb” since it will 
push his eye off center and cause cross- 
firing from the left side. Another man 
may have a thin face, and the thin comb 
will cause further cross-firing from the 
right side. Two things cause missing when 
the front end of the gun is properly di- 
rected—faulty elevation and cross-firing. 
No man need worry or does worry much 
when he can see that the front end of his 
gun was not pointed true, but if it was, 
according to his eyes, and yet he missed, 
trouble not only starts but it is right there. 
We can take it as an axiom that pointing 
the front end of a shotgun is only half 
the job. 


OBODY knows this so well as the trap 

shot, for he must not miss anything 
except from faulty pattern or the wind. 
Hence his long barrel which furthers good 
alignment, hence his raised rib with two 
ivory sights on it, hence his perfect stock 
fit, and hence his gun up with a squint down 
the barrel to see that his cheek is perfectly 
in place. The field and duck shots are in a 


different boat. What happens to a man’s 
cheek fit when he makes a long twist to 
the right, with the normal tendency to pull 
his cheek back along the comb? What 
happens with a left twist, bird swinging 
back and around, tending to push the cheek 
forward on the comb? He might shoot 
under with that right swing, however good 
the hold, and he might shoot over with that 
left swing, however good the hold. Once 
he knows his gun and has discovered what 
he will do with that gun under different 
conditions, he can make amends for the 
combined error of gun and man, but he 
can’t do it with some other gun. For ex- 
ample, the editor of an English publication, 
the British Shooting Times, warns his 
readers to hold high on a bird coming in 
and intending to pass. Just so—if the gun 
shoots level to the sight. However, what 
happens with a high-shooting gun? You 
do not have to hold high if the gun does 
that for you, and all that depends on gun 
fit. What happens with the high-shooting 
gun when the bird has passed and is going 
away? The hold will be well under, but 
how much under—it all depemds on the 
gun, and if you do not know, the guess may 
be a wild one. It all depends on learning 
the gun. How many guns can you learn 
with the limited amount of shooting that a 
man gets today ? 

Just what stock a marksman should have 





depends somewhat on his method of aim- 
ing, one eye closed or both open. The two 
styles are radically different. Closing one 
eye appears to shorten the focus. Look 
through a wire screen as distant as the end 
of a gun barrel with both eyes open, and 
maybe you won't notice the wires—just be 
a bit of shading in the way. Close one eye 
and every wire of that screen will be dis- 
tinct—the wires will get in the way of 
things you want to see in the distance. In 
the same way the one-eyed man can see 
two sights on his gun every time he shoots, 
can see the rib all the way along, and he is 
going to aim that gun very accurately, if 
the mark is distinctly in view. Remember, 
now, distinctly in view with an even flight. 
At one time, thirty to forty years ago, 
nearly every wing-shot closed one eye when 
he aimed, and instructions were rigid that 
he do that very thing. That was in a day 
when wing shooting mostly meant duck 
shooting, and ducks are large with general- 
ly the sky as a background, and they flew 
very steadily. The same man could shoot 
clay birds well, for they behaved a good 
deal like the ducks. 


IIS one-eye aiming marksman was 

pretty independent of stock fit. His 
eye governed the direction of his barrels, 
by seeing nearly the length of his barrels, 
and the sight on the front end which he 
placed on the mark or thereabouts. Very 
often he ordered a new gun without know- 
ing anything about the stock, drop, length, 
pitch, or balance. If he could see over 
the rib, he could aim the gun and he did. 
That worked on waterfowl, prairie chick- 
ens, rabbits, and some other things. It 
didn’t work so well on quail, snipe, wood- 
cock, ruffed grouse, and other tricky 
dodgers. The one-eyed shooter wanted 
plenty of drop, so that he had no trouble 
to get his eye flat down on the rib, and he 
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does to this day, with about half the men 
who shoot aiming just like that yet. The 
234 to 3-inch drop is popular with the men 
who shoot with one eye closed to this day, 
and always will be. The one-eye aiming 
man throws a gun to his face, and if the 
rib is not flat before his eye, he won't have 
that gun. I never have had a man who 
aims with one eye closed, sight over a gun 
of mine and not declare it was so straight 
that he couldn’t shoot it. 

The idea of the one-eye aiming marks- 
man is to see his gun distinctly the first 
thing, then turn it on the mark. He has 
a focus on the gun first, last, and all the 
time, but things in the distance are more 
or less out of focus, more or less indis- 
tinctly seen, and this will always be true. 
The advantage of the one-eye style of aim- 
ing is that it makes a man more or less 
independent of stock fit, so long as there 
is plenty of drop. He is the man who can 
shoot well with any gun, and very often 
any gun is about what he has. 

How about the man who doesn’t see his 
gun at all when he fires? He shoots with 
both eyes open, of course, bent on seeing 
the mark with the greatest distinctness 
from the rise untii the shot is pulled. If 
there is a sudden climb, duck, curve, drop 
away, unexpectedness, he wants to see it 
the instant it occurs and to be ready for it. 
He is going to take a line of sight well 
above the rib so that none of the light will 
be cut off. Noting with the full use of 
both eyes that the bird is about to take a 
tree, top a bush, or drop over a hill, he 
can whip in with a chance of killing where 
the one-eyed man would be balked. This 
binocular shooter who doesn’t see his gun 
distinctly if at all, is the man who needs 
gun fit. All this fuss we are making about 
gun fit, about stock fit, about pitch, and 
about balance is for the chap who shoots 
without seeing his gun. He is absolutely 
dependent on stock fit, on balance, on 
weight, and on pitch, for, unless all these 
are correct, he will never become a reliable 
shot. Given a gun that is a perfect fit, of 
a weight that balances his nerve action, 
with a trigger pull that responds to his 
time, with a pitch that doesn’t betray him 
by throwing the charge up or down, and 
he will shoot with such ease and certainty 
as to appear black magic. Change guns on 
that lad and he is gone, unless the pattern 
be wide enough to make amends. 


[PES anybody shoot without seeing his 
gun? Sure, thousands of them. Very 
few men who do snap-shooting in the 
woods ever see their guns until the piece 
is fired, and then they may not. I do not 
see my gun, but see what happened to the 
bird, if he lost a single feather, or I see 
the shot clip through the brush if there are 
any. You can’t see two things at once, 
with equal distinctness, at widely varying 
distances—one ‘or the other must be seen 
indistinctly, and the man who aims with 
both eyes open has his mind fixed on see- 
ing the bird. From the instant the game 
breaks cover until killed, that is all he 
does see. 

Balance is not altogether a feeling of 
comfort or buoyancy of the piece. If one 
end of the gun is heavier than the other, 
the light end will come up first, and is 
liable to lead to undershooting or to over- 
shooting, if the marksman doesn’t see his 
gun or his gun sights. A muzzle-heavy 
gun, besides being slow, is nearly certain 
to shoot low, and that is the worst fault. 
The two-eye marksman who must see the 
bird clearly from start to finish, is most 
likely to want a gun that shoots high. 


What I ask of my guns is that they feel 
YY pound under their actual weight, and 
when I shoot at a stationary mark, three 
fourths of the pattern must go above the 
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point aimed at—otherwise I'll undershoot 
on game. I have said to myself 
now, what is the difference whether the 
comb of the gun is 1%-inch drop or 1%- 
inch drop? With a 3-foot sighting radius 
that means only % inch at 3 feet, or 4° 
inch at 75 feet, about 3% inches low for | 
the greater drop, yet I'll persistently under- 
shoot with it. 

It is the same way with pitch. A gun 
that is pitched down will shoot low if you 
do not see the barrel when firing. If you 
do see the barrel, governing it directly by 
the eye, then pitch doesn’t make much dif- 
ference, though that is one-eye aiming even 
if you use both eyes. The old-time guns 
with a 3-inch drop, or greater, frequently 
had a pitch down of from 3 to 5 inches. 
Plenty of men could get along very well 
with them—in fact nearly every man who 
was brought up with a rifle or with a 
muzzle- loading shotgun had the big drop 
and the big pitch, adapting his style of 
aiming to both. The old story hasn't 
changed, and if a shooter needs a 3-inch 
drop, then a 3-inch down pitch goes with 
it. On the other hand, if the marksman 
shoots with a 2-inch drop, little or no pitch 
is required. 


N THE drawings shown, No. 1 is taken 

from Greener’s The Gun-and Its Devel- 
opment. It shows a standard English game 
gun with little or no pitch. The measure- 
ments from trigger to heel, from trigger 
to center of butt plate, and from trigger 
to toe indicate about how pitch is governed. 
It is to be seen that in this gun, 
from front trigger to heel is 14,% inches, 
from trigger to center of butt 1434 inches, 
from trigger to toe, 1434 inches. One of 
my guns, pump gun, with 2-inch drop, 
measures 1414, 1414, 1434 inches, pitch 1 
inch down. Another measures 14%, 14%, 
14% inches, zero pitch. A third, with 
Monte Carlo comb, measures 14 long, by 
14% at heel, 14 center of butt, 14% at toe, 
drop at heel 2%, at point of comb 1%, at 
base of Monte Carlo 1%, pitch down 1% 
inches. It shoots to the same elevation as 
the other two. 

No. 2 shows a gun with 3-inch drop. 
is for the man with sloping shoulders, not 
flexible, and for the lad who closes one 
eye in aiming. Pitch can be noted by ob- 
serving the distance of the heel 
from the upright standard, the latter being 
considerably greater, indicating 
pitch of not less than 3 inches. The stock 
is a half pistol grip, which is a good one 
on a shotgun, though in effect little dif- 
ferent from a straight stock. 

Drawing 3 is the ultimate in drop and 
pitch and grip—all wrong except for the 
man who was brought up with that kind of 
gun, sighting down the rib with one eye 
closed. The pitch would be 4 or 5 inches 
down. The sharply curved pistol-grip 
stock will hold the hand close up to the 
guard, from which it cannot easily be 
shifted, with a common result of bruising 
the second finger. Gun pitched like this 
one will jump and bruise the cheek. 

Drawing 4 is pretty rough, but indicates 


It 


the Monte Carlo comb, 1% by 1%, by 
2%, 14% inches in length of pull. Most 


men appear to be better fitted by a Monte 
Carlo comb 1% by 15%, by 2% inches. The 
Monte Carlo comb shoulda’t be quite as 
high at the point as the normal comb be- 
cause ordinarily the comb slopes back, 
making the elevation at cheek lower than 
with the Monte Carlo. 

I have mentioned weight. Weight is 
important where a man_ shoots without 
conscious aim. He and his gun constitute 
a machine, and one part of the machine 
must not be too heavy for the other, else 
the machine will be faulty. Every 
balanced by some particular weight of gun, 
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CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 








| Now ready in 16 and 20 ga. 


The 16 and 20 ga. sizes of the Cutts Com- 
pensator are now available in addition to 
the 12 ga. size which is being used today 
with great success throughout the coun- 
try. The Compensator beings higher 
scores at TRAPS or SKEET and sure game 
kills. You will marvel at your improved 
shooting. Only a few dollars for the re- 
markable advantages within your grasp. 
You will be ready for every type of shoot- 
ing, enjoy less recoil, forget flinching, cor- 
rect your lead quickly, and find that there 
are no holes in the patterns. The folder 
sent free gives complete information. 
Write today. 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
























The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


now $ 1] 4 7 
ONLY 

Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 


when you can buy this big 
omfe ortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 





Drive! Balloon tires. demountable rims, universal 
BOAT vupling, weatherproof and mosquito proof. 
TRAILERS pe spring rths for four. Adjustable 
boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 
AND value ever offered in our 11 years of experience in 
TRAILER building camping trailers and camp cars, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 

PARTS Send for Circular 











ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
415 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 











Sportsmen! 


Meet the gamiest fish in the 
world, the craftiest beasts of 
wilderness and jungle in 


TALES of 
ROD and GUN 


The first American anthology of hunting and 
fishing masterpieces, by such authors as: 


Zane Grey Stewart Edward White 

Rex Beach Richard Halliburton 

Ben Burbridge Van Campen Heilner 
and eleven others 


Selected by Harry McGuire 


A Bishop etching and 16 action 
photographs. 


$2.50 postpaid from 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Marlin 
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Model 39 Lever Action 
.22 Repeater Now Made 
For High Speed Loads 







CATALOG 


Tops the .22 Caliber Field 


A takedown gun with all working parts easily removed for clean- 
ing without use of any tools. 24” octagon barrel; a full magazine 
holding more cartridges than any other .22. Your pleasure and 
success in shooting depend directly upon selecting the right gun 
. a gun that will stand by you. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 89 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
____ Also Makers of Now Model $0 .22 Autoloader _ : 





Expert Repair Service 





when he must go into action with maximum 
speed. It is impossible to specify the exact 
weight of piece that will balance the shoot- 
er. However weights for snap-shooting 
will run between 6 and 7% pounds. 


Crack Shot Reveals His 
Special Boring 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—What gun 
have you shot best? is a question 
of special interest to me, as one who has 
targeted and used a great many in a 
long and active career on every species 
of shooting—geese excepted. Hence, ac- 
cording to your request, I'll send one in. 
I am moved to say a say. Here goes. A 
6-foot height, medium breadth, plenty 
space between shoulder and eye, medium 
length arm. I think all these things have 
bearing on what fits a shooter. I might 
add quick thinking, snappy action, The 
gun with which I shot best was not 
noticeably different from many others in 
appearance: 12 gauge, 7% pounds, 14%- 
1424x2¥% stock, P. G. normal heel slant, 
whole stock quite neatly turned. The 
only odd feature was 3l-inch length bar- 
rels. For balance and rapidity in han- 
dling I have never seen a better. Sport- 
ing friends asserted I never took aim. 
Certain, it is, I never dwelled an instant 
sighting. As gun reached shoulder, I 
fired and generally with satisfactory results. 
Now I will mention a special feature 
I have never seen in any other gun. I 
had this gun bored about 15 inches down 
the barrel perfectly straight. From there 
to % inch of muzzle was gradual taper, 
probably reducing bore to about 14 inch. 
I used it on quail, snipe, chicken, rabbits, 
doves, ducks, and live pigeons, which, 
you know, require the best shooting pos- 
sible if a man got his bird down to 
count. Here was the special peculiarity: 
after opening sufficient to be okeh for 
small game at 20 to 25 yards, it seemed 
to hold a pattern equal to a full choke 
after, or for longer range. This sounds 
like a pipe dream, I know, but years of 
use, much targeting, and abundant living 
witnesses attest the fact. It handled 3% 
drams, 14% or 1% ounces any shot from 
8 to 5. Never use any other sizes. 

I apprised several leading manufac- 
turers of these facts. The Ithaca Co. 
wrote me that I had evidently hit on 
something worth while. The Fox people 
did not reply, but in a short time came 
out with their Super Fox, which I am 
told and have reason to believe, embraces 
about this same boring. My gun of many 
years ago performed quite as well as 
their “Super,” with the added advantage 
of being useful on small game. Never 
saw an all-around arm to equal it. I 
have no patent, and anyone may use it. 

I have learned, long since, that spe- 
cific measurements of a gun do not have 
much bearing on its adaptability to dif- 
ferent shooters. There is a certain un- 


definable something about the build that 
makes one gun handle beautifully and 
another of same dimensions handle 
clumsily. I believe it lies largely in the 
stock—handhold, or peculiar shape, size, 
and pitch of grip. It fits the hand, let’s 
say. I have picked up, at random, guns that 
handled perfectly, yet different in weight 
and measurement, particularly in poundage 
and gauge. Hence the conclusion, handhold 
does it. Joun N. VERNON. 


Getting Results 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Shotgun and 
shell manufacturers have exercised 
their keenest ability in developing some- 
thing better than the present product, 
and every gunman well knows they have 
succeeded to an amazing degree. Not- 
withstanding the claims one constantiy 
hears anent some special shooting iron 
owned by “my uncle” or “Grandad” that 
would kill ‘em at marvelous distances, 
the fact remains that gun ranges and 
load effectiveness have been greatly im- 
proved with each passing generation. 
Every gunmaker is turning out a better 
shooting iron, and each ammunition pro- 
ducer is getting out a load superior to 
anything preceding them. Competition is 
so great that each and every one of them 
is spurred to greater effort to produce 
something more effective. 

Those 90 per cent and 100 per cent 
patterns and extreme ranges one hears of 
are purely mythical and gained credence by 
oft repetition of an imaginative brain, as 
men who actually measure the claimed 
distances with a tapeline, or properly 
count the shot in load and target can 
honestly testify to the contrary. Prac- 
tically any standard-made gun of today 
will outshoot, in every respect, any spe- 
cially made gun of fifty or sixty years 
ago, and do it regularly. 

However, the intent of this article is 
not to discuss the relative merits of 
guns, past or present, but rather to con- 
sider how to get the best results from 
whatever arm the shooter now possesses. 
In many respects, guns are like the la- 
dies of every period, a bit peculiar in 
what best suits them. What exactly ap- 
peals to one is frequently anathema to 
another. Every gun has its peculiarity 
which must be discovered by actual test 
before one can expect the best results 
from it. Gunmakers all work to a special 
standard individual to each. Ammunition 
factories have their own particular for- 
mulas for loading. All get remarkable 
results. One can go into any sporting- 
goods house and be certain of securing 
a first-class arm, or ammunition of the 
best, but it does not follow that.one will 
get satisfaction by buying “any old load” 
simply because it is highly exploited, or 
because some man has success with it. 

A case in point: A man of large 


experience ordered a gun from a 





well-known maker of high-grade arms, 
asking a 75 per cent pattern with a 45 
grains, smokeless powder, standard tar- 
get and distance, for use on waterfowl, 
No. 5 shot, Tatham chilled. 

He loaded twenty-five shells (by hand) 
45 grains, 1% ounces, No. 5 shot, tried 
them out on a perfectly calm day over a 
measured 40-yard range. Result, twenty-five 
very poor patterns, not a single one being 
even fair. Penetration good. Loaded 
twenty-five other shells identically the 
same, except powder charge reduced to 
41 grains. Result, twenty-five exception- 
ally fine patterns and penetration prac- 
tically the same. There was the perfect 
combination for that particular gun. 
Patterns ran from 75 to 85 per cent with 
distribution remarkably uniform. That 
combination of gun and load proved effec- 
tive under all conditions and demonstrated 
the value of knowing thoroughly one’s gun. 


HIS man has owned and shot a great 

number of different guns, and by special 
tests, as above, found just the proper com- 
bination necessary to secure the best result, 
and when once found, adhered strictly to 
that one combination. This particular 
shooter never used but two sizes of shot, 
i. e., No. 5 for waterfowl and winter birds, 
and No. 8 for all others. Experience 
taught him that the pattern of the No. 5 
was sufficiently dense at the longer 
ranges and the weight of shot not only 
held up better in a strong wind, but also 
had a greater killing power which made 
them far more satisfactory and efficient 
than No. 6 usually used by many; and 
No. 8 were best for general use on quail, 
snipe, and all upland birds when pro- 
pelled by a _ proper powder charge. 
Others might use whatever load they 
chose, but not he, he knew his gun and 
fts most effective load, stuck to it and 
got the game, knowing that when he 
failed, it was his own fault and could 
not blame the gun or load. 

A man will pay $50 to $1,000 for a gun 
and expect it to handle any load he may 
fancy, or one that some other man uses 
with success. It’s poor judgment, brother, 
it seldom works satisfactorily. Better 
spend a few dollars finding out what is 
most effective in your particular arm 
and govern yourself accordingly. What 
is perfect in one man’s gun may be very 
unsatisfactory in yours. Know for a cer- 
tainty what is best for your own gun. 
Many men purchase a gun, go afield with 
it, have excellent success for a day and 
decide they have a corker of a gun. 
Should they fire twenty-five shots at a 
paper target they might discover they 
were making a very poor pattern, and if 
honest with themselves, wonder how it 
happened they got so many hits afield. 
Another day they will fail miserably. 

I have seen a high-grade shooter break 
199x200 one day, and get but 175 the 
day following, conditions equal. Twenty- 
five shots at a paper target 30-inch diam- 
eter quickly revealed the reason. Holes 
as big as your cap at 100 feet were 
plenty and readily accounted for the 
misses, even though the aim had been the 
same. Another load was found that 
worked much better in that gun, but the 
owner promptly had it rebored to fit a 
particular load and used it with great 
success for many years at the traps and 
afield. A good rule is, cover the entire 
30-inch circle perfectly, at the range de- 
sired, with sufficient penetration to be ab- 
solutely effective. Get that combination 
of gun and load and you will find you 
have a joy forever, and no mistake. It 
costs so little and the result is a satis- 
faction not to be matched otherwise. 

Wash. Joun N. VERNON. 
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Dhotéun (Queries 


answered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 

Shot Sizes 

Editor:—Among the male members of my fam- 
ily, there being four of us, arguments are con- 
stantly arising in regard to any kind of shoot- 
ing, both rifle and shotgun. All of us have 
our own pet ideas on any question which may 
arise. 

However, I wish to ask you one or two ques- 
tions concerning duck shooting. The question, 
number one, in regard to the different size 
shot, is that in a given gun one man may find 
that he does the best shooting with No. 6 shot 
where another may find his best in either a 
smaller or larger size. For example, I have a 
Parker 12 gauge, 32-inch barrel, full choke 
which I have used for a number of years. 
I have found that when the ducks are coming 
into the decoys, between 30 and 40 yards, I have 
done my best shooting with 7% shot. I grant 
that it may be confidence in the shot, the gun 
may pattern this size better, or it may be any 
number of things. However, I do not wish to 
sway your better knowledge one way or the 
other. The others argue that 5s or 6s are the 
better shot, their reason being that the aver- 
age “ducker” uses them. If they weren't, 
why should all these men use them? Good argu- 
ment, but is this the case? Is it not true that 
any shotgun gives one pattern that is better with 
one particular size and make of shell than it is 
with others? 

Roughly, my questions can be boiled down to 
this, for my gun, 12-32 full, the others 12-30 
modified, 12-28 modified, what should be the best 
size shot for these different guns? Am I mis- 
taken in my idea about the 7s and 7%4s?—D. D. 
Eas ee Ne 


Answer—It might so happen that your gun 
handled 7% shot extremely well. This size of 
shot is quite deadly up to about 45 yards, in 
some guns. At short range it kills ducks very 
dead, breaking them all up—necks, wings, legs— 
and they come down with never a movement. 
However, 7% shot is not a long-range size, and 
I'd be very reluctant to make a practice of us- 
ing such small shot on big ducks. Your friends 
or brothers surely have the best of the argument. 
Sixes are the smallest size that should be used 
in a 12 bore gun on ducks like mallards. Many 
prefer 5s, and the choice lies between 5s and 
6s. I use a good many 4s, but only in guns 
that carry more than 1% ounces of shot. That 
Parker of yours ought to shoot any size of shot, 
but 5s particularly well.—C. A. 


A Barrel for Ducks 

Editor:—I would like information as to the 
best, or kind, barrel for use on my 20 Reming- 
ton automatic for use in duck shooting and other 
long-range shooting. 

My gun was bought last season equipped with 
26-inch improved cylinder-bore barrel. This bar- 
rel is good on quail, the purpose for which it 
was purchased. This season I expect to get some 
duck shooting and am wondering if a barrel con- 
structed especially for long-range shooting would 
not be advisable because of its increased effec- 
tiveness at longer range. What do you think?— 
Fo. Ma ae 


Answer:—-I have a Remington 20 Automatic 
and got a 30-inch full choked barrel for it. The 
only mistake I made was in not having the long 
barrel come with a raised rib, not ventilated, but 
solid raised rib. 

You can aim quite a bit better over a_ ribbed 
barrel. I have two other barrels for this gun, 
both ribbed, one a ventilated rib. See no ad- 
vantage in the ventilated rib for game shooting, 
but a good deal of advantage in some kind of a 
rib, because of the way the barrel sets so far 
under the line of the receiver.—C. A. 


Cutting Down Barrels 
Editor:—If I were to cut a 32-inch full choke 
barrel, 12 gauge Winchester Pump gun, Model 
97 down to 28 inches, would it be suitable for 
brush and field work for rabbits and quail?— 
x oe 


Answer:—If you cut that 32-inch barrel down 
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to 28 inch, just as well cut it to 26 inch, because 
all the choke will be gone anyhow. If you do 
not mind the expense, have the factory cut off 
that barrel and rebore it to an improved cylinder. 
That will then be a good barrel, shooting into 
about a 24-inch circle at 20 yards. If you saw 
off the barrel and leave it without any reboring, 
it will shoot, probably, into a 30-inch circle at 
20 yards, and the pattern will be irregular, much 
worse than a factory cylinder. If I wanted to 
saw off that barrel myself, and the whole object 
was to open the pattern, then I'd take off only 
1 inch, so as to leave some choke. Factory can 
always do those things better than you can, be- 
cause they will try the pattern and if it isn’t 
good they will make it good.—C. A. 


The Fool Proof Set-Up 


(Continued from page 9) 


I had no more than carried two geese tri- 
umphantly back to the blind than a glance 
to the east showed another V-shaped line 
speeding toward us, not more than % mile 
away. Wentz was still out, just picking 
up acripple. I shouted to him, and he ran 
for the pit. We covered ourselves with 
tumbleweeds in an instant. Again we 
waited, breathlessly. Again came the glo- 
rious call... .“Honk... honk... honk 

. honk.” I could hear two of our de- 





Wentz taking a practice aim out of our 
blind just before they came up 


coys joining in lustily. This time I had 
kept my face turned up, and I could watch 
the geese through my camouflage as they 
wheeled off to my left, circled once, then 
with unhesitant determination came straight 
down to our decoys, as large a flock as the 
other. The leaders set their wings when 
about 50 yards above me. I wanted to wait 
until they had come right down, until they 
were almost on the ground, but just as the 
leader was about 20 yards from us I heard 
a shot from Clatworthy’s blind. 

I rose, more coolly this time, and taking 
deliberate aim sent a charge of No. 2s at a 
bird about 40 yards away. He wavered 
and sloped down, badly enough hit to be 
safe. Numberless shots sounded around me. 
Wentz plugged one that fell almost on our 
heads. They were like airplanes, those 
geese. They were beautiful, beautiful, as 
they climbed back into the dawn-lit skies. 
Three more went down around me, but I 
didn’t see them then, for I had my bead on 
a great gray honker that was late in get- 
ting away. I got a fine bead about 2 feet 
ahead of him when he was perhaps 50 yards 
into the air. At the sound of my shot he 
fell straight down like a stone... . 

We had six more of these great gray 
ghosts of the Western plainland. All we 
wanted—more than I, at least, had hoped 
for—and sport no man could easily forget. 
Wentz, after my last shot, put down his 
gun and, standing in the blind with the de- 
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parting flock disappearing in the north, 
clapped his mighty hand on my back and 
fairly shouted at me, “Well . . . was it a 
fool proof set-up, or wasn’t it!” 


Big Ones in Africa 


(Continued from page 21) 


satisfaction the effect of the pointed bullet 
on the heavy leg bone. It was broken 
clean off, somewhat shattered. The bullet 
does not, as some suppose, drill a neat hole 
with no further damage in a _ heavy 
bone. 

The bagging of this rhino completed my 
quota for the year. It is some satisfaction 
to know that no man could have done bet- 
ter but it is more satisfaction to know that 
they don’t come too big or too bad for that 
sweet American rifle, the .30-’06. To be 
sure I have yet to try it on Jumbo, but I en- 
tertain never a doubt as to the result for 
[ now have more suitable ammunition plus 
a lot more experience. 

As a conclusion it may be in order to 
devote a few lines to gun talk. As I have 
previously pointed out, two rifles are real- 
ly more ideal than one. For antelope shoot- 
ing, | do not think the .30-'06 can be im- 
proved upon. A common argument here, 
in favor of the heavy-bullet gun of about 
equal hitting power, is that most shots are 
made under 200 yards, which is true. But 
it is my experience that the 180-grain bullet 
of the .30-’06 easily carries sufficient “wal. 
lop” for the biggest and toughest antelope. 


HEN there are those not infrequent oc- 

casions when one has an opportunity to 
make a 300 or 400-yard shot when it would 
be impossible to stalk to close range. There 
is nothing quite as satisfying as making a 
clean kill at long range, and there is noth- 
ing quite as discouraging as seeing dust 
fly at the feet of your buck. Give me the 
flat trajectory at the sacrifice of a few 
grains of lead. 

That of course is only my opinion. 
The more popular guns here are of the 
heavy bullet type such as the 9.5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer or the 9 mm. 
Mauser. These, of course, are moderate- 
priced guns. Better guns may be obtained 
for more money, for instance the .318 
Westley-Richards, or .350 Rigby. As re- 
gards cost, better quality per dollar can 
certainly be obtained in American guns. 
I would recommend nothing less powerful 
than the .30-40. 

For elephant, rhino, and buffalo, one 
should have a gun at least as powerful as 
the .405 Winchester. The .425 Westley- 
Richards is very popular. I admit a cer- 
tain contradiction here. My preference for 
the .30-’06 is largely sentimental. In spite 
of the fact that I know what it will do, it 
stands to reason that a more powerful gun 
makes for safety. My conscience would 
not allow me to recommend it for the ani- 
mals in question. 

As for lion, again I recommend a heavy 
gun, for though the lion has not the vitality 
of a large antelope, he possesses terrific 
speed for a short distance and a quick kill 
is therefore highly desirable. 

The reader no doubt noted that I occa- 
sionally committed the unpardonable in be- 
ing low on ammunition. Most of Africa 
is very new country and transportation is 
very slow. It took me some time to wake 
up to this fact. Ammunition for all popu- 
lar rifles can be obtained in most of the 
larger cities of South and East Africa. 
If you are contemplating a hunt in the in- 
terior of Africa, by all means procure all 
the ammunition you will need and take it 
all with you. 
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Mule Deer and Some Big Horns 
(Continued from page 15) 


River where its clear green water plunged 
into and was lost in the sepia-colored 
larger stream. 

At Lillooet, our anticipation grew with 
each passing hour as we met our guide, 
assembled our outfit, and prepared for early 
departure the next morning. A few days 
prior to our arrival, a grizzly had been 
killed within the town limits and on a vis- 
ible mountain crag to the south we were 
informed that goats had been sunning 
themselves earlier in the week. All these 
incidents, combined with the usual hunting 
stories we heard around the general store, 
kept our morale high and our enthusiasm 
mounting. Our plan was to concentrate on 
getting rams and then to spend the last 
week in the lower goat and mule-deer 
country. Mac and Walter had as their 
main mission the securing of finer trophies 
of the bighorn than they already possessed, 
while the rest of us were quite content 
to bag any of the big game that was found 
in the country we were hunting. Jack 
James, our reliable Indian guide, took 
charge of all arrangements, and bright and 
early the next 
morning the outfit 
left Lillooet for 
Bishops Ranch, 27 
miles up the Bridge 
River. As the road 
had been improved 
recently, we were 
able to drive our 
auto as far as 
Bishops and _ then 
took to the saddle 
and the mountains 
from there. Two 
days of climbing 
among the foot- 
hills, as we slowly 
progressed up the 
North Fork of the 
Bridge River, 
brought us to our 
first hunting camp 
well up toward the 
timber line. There 
we spent two days 
hunting. 

Leaving camp 
our first morning 
after an early 
breakfast, we mounted and climbed through 
the remaining timber until we reached a 
point from which we could reconnoiter 
with our glasses the upper basins and 
valleys between the higher peaks. The 
scenery now took on a magnificence that 
was almost beyond description and the 
camera was kept busy shooting especially 
appealing views. None of us being in very 
good physical condition, the climbing afoot 
after we left the horses soon had us panting 
and perspiring, but the guide’s muscles 
seemed made of steel and in his earnestness 
to find game, he not infrequently forgot 
the conditions of his followers. The long 
pauses, however, while the slopes and val- 
leys were searched with the glasses, gave 
our tired limbs a chance to recover suff- 
ciently to climb the next ridge or to en- 
circle another peak in the course of the 
day’s hunt. At Mac’s suggestion, he and I 
separated temporarily from the guide and 
the rest of the party to reconnoiter a valley 
to the west of the ridge on which we had 
stopped. 

After a stiff climb up a steep shale rock 
slope, we reached the saddle above and in- 
vestigated the next basin. When I had 
caught my breath, I teuk some photographs 
while Mac scrutinized the opposite slopes 
with his binoculars. As I replaced my 
camera in the pack, J] saw at my knees 
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two loaded .30 caliber, Model 1906 car- 
tridges of a well-known American make, 
and a few feet away an empty of the same 
kind, all showing signs of having weathered 
one or more winters. An examination 
showed that all had been hit by the firing 
pin but that two had failed to fire. As 
my imagination played around those three 
cartridges, I pictured an excited hunter 
lying on that ridge, with nerves tingling 
and heart throbbing in his anxiety to make 
good the chance shot of a lifetime at a 
splendid bighorn on the slope below. My 
spirits fell with his as he labored twice to 
get off a shot, only to have his rifle or 
ammunition fail him at the critical instant. 
So keen was my sympathy that I earnestly 
hoped the bullet finally fired had found its 
mark and bagged the trophy. 

I kept the three souvenirs and decided 
to send them to my old friend, Roy Riggs, 
whom I knew would be interested in the 
story of their discovery. In all fairness 
to the cartridge maker, I must say that the 
primers were only very slightly indented, 
the manifest results of a dirty or defective 
rifle action. It was probably another case 
of not trying out one’s rifle and ammuni- 
tion before going into the game country. 





The scenery became magnificent 


But to get back to my narrative—we 
found no sheep that day, but as we rode 
campward down a sparsely timbered slope 
that evening, the guide halted the horses 
and pointed to a parallel ridge on our flank. 
There, silhouetted against the western sky, 
stood a fine buck mule deer, statuesque in 
the paling light. He was a scant 200 
yards away and seemed to know that the 
season for deer was still closed. Two of 
us could not resist dismounting and align- 
ing our sights on the noble fellow while he 
watched us intently. He was still there 
as we dropped down the slope to our camp 
in the valley below. 


FTER another sheepless day we moved 
camp and circled to the southwest, 
pitching our tents at No-Axe Lake, a beau- 
tiful emerald pond almost at the timber line 
and alive with small rainbow trout. Being 
the only fishing addict in the crowd, I could 
scarcely wait until camp was established 
before breaking out a short jointed rod I 
treasured in my bedding roll. After hur- 
riedly rigging my tackle with a Royal 
Coachman as the end fly, and a Brown 
Hackle as the dropper, I flicked the feath- 
ers out on the rippling waters of the lake. 
A couple of 10-inch rainbows struck in- 
stantly and one was hooked. He was a 
game fighter and battled well before being 





landed on the grassy bank. In an hour 
I had enough fish for supper and sport 
sufficient to satisfy any angler for one day 
at least. During the night I was dimly 
conscious of rain or hail on the tent and a 
little more bite to the snappy air. 

We awoke to find the landscape blan- 
keted with 2 inches of snow and more of 
the “beautiful” falling steadily. A low 
ceiling of heavy clouds obscured the peaks 
and made everything so different that we 
seemed to have been transported overnight 
to another land and climate. After break- 
fast, a large lean-to was rigged up with the 
aid of an extra piece of heavy canvas and 
quantities of small evergreen trees. Wood 
being abundant, a roaring fire soon brought 
the necessary cheer and warmth to make 
and keep everyone in excellent spirits. While 
the other four read, talked, or played 
bridge, 1 again sought the lake and won- 
dered if anyone ever caught trout on flies 
when the snow was falling. With the aid 
of two of the Indians, a raft and paddle 
were constructed and I drifted around the 
rippling snow-flecked pond and caught fish, 
but not as easily as the evening before. 
Yes, they still took the fly, but the fishing 
was spotty. However, as the golfer who 
makes a poor score 
frequently remarks, 
I got some good 
exercise casting 
and maneuvering 
the unwieldy raft, 
and so passed 
pleasantly a con- 
siderable part of an 
otherwise dull day. 

In the afternoon 
the snow stopped 
and began to melt 
away. The next 
day it was almost 
gone, but the low 
hanging clouds and 
the slippery rocks 
made mountain 
hunting dangerous. 
Some of us did 
prowl around in 
the lower timbered 
ravines however, 
hoping for a shot 
at a bear. The 
third day of our 
stay at No-Axe 
Lake brought sun- 
shine and blue skies, with enough wind 
to dry the mountain sides and send the 
snowy cumulus clouds scudding across 
the heavens. It was an _ invigorating 
morning and we were soon among the sum- 
mits in search of rams. Walter and Mac 
circled a peak to the north while Betty, 
3aum, and I, accompanied by Jack, climbed 
an opposite ridge. That afternoon, while 
perched high among some crags overlook- 
ing a long valley, Jack discovered a flock 
of ewes and lambs well up between two 
peaks at the head of the valley. It was 
too far to determine, even with the binoc- 
ulars, whether there were any rams pres- 
ent. We were so anxious to get a close- 
up of the bunch, and there was always that 
gambler’s chance of finding a small ram, 
that we decided to make the long climb 
down into the valley and up to the plateau 
on which the flock was feeding. 


AFTER the stiffest kind of work that kept 
us puffing and steaming, we reached a 
point from which we could look onto the 
bench on which we knew the sheep were 
seen. The guide slowly raised his head, 
took a peek over the rim, then motioned 
us to do the same. As our eyes cleared 
the concealing rocks we beheld a fascinat- 
ing sight. Feeding before us were thirteen 
ewes and lambs. They seemed to sense 
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danger, as several were gazing in our di- 
rection, but they were not alarmed. We 
searched vainly for a ram who was con- 
spicuous by his absence and after admiring 
the interesting group and laughing at the 
playful antics of the lambs, we stood up to 
see what would happen. All heads were 
turned in our direction and then, led by an 
old ewe, the bunch began to stalk sedately 
upward toward the ridgepole of the moun- 
tains over which they finally disappeared. 

Days followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession and each evening found our group 
returning to camp without sighting so 
much as a ram track. The bighorn seemed 
to have left the country. 

We changed camp three times more, end- 
ing up at Ground Hog Mountain. Despite 
the lack of the game we sought, daily 
events were not without interest. While 
rambling over a high ridge one day with 
the guide, Mac and Baum ran onto a 
fine pair of goats well above their usual 
haunts and succeeded in bagging both of 
them. The mule deer were so plentiful 
that we would frequently jump several 
from the wooded draws as we climbed out 
of the timber into the open sheep country 
above. Not the least interesting of each 
day’s sport was to 
see who could 
spot, with the bin- 
oculars, the most 
stags (as the 
bucks are called in 
British Columbia) 
as we searched for 
rams from the high 
ridges and crags. 
One sunny after- 
noon we located 
eight fine large 
bucks from one ob- 
servation point and 
it was a great temp- 
tation to stalk some 
of them and try 
out our long-range 
marksmanship. 

We had intended 
to wait until we 
reached our last 
camping place at 
Ground Hog » isa 
Mountain to select 
a nice head, but 
Walter, Mac, and 
I each had opportunities to secure good 
trophies prior to that time and we were 
glad we took the chances, as we kept the 
camp supplied with fresh meat. It cer- 
tainly is surprising how much “Mowich” 
a hunting party of nine can eat dur- 
ing strenuous days of mountain hunting. 
It was hard to believe there were so many 
large deer in the country as we saw in the 
three weeks we were out. One could only 
imagine the countless numbers there must 
have been later in the lower country when 
the heavy snows drove them all down from 
the mountains, 


NE of our overnight camps was on 

Lake Lamare where we enjoyed excel- 
lent fishing. Rainbows from 10 to 14 
inches abounded and they were as gamy 
as one could wish. 

By the time we reached Ground Hog 
Mountain, we were all just a little dis- 
couraged, especially Mac and the guide, 
for the former had been most optimistic 
in his expectations and in describing the 
conditions he had experienced in that coun- 
try in the few preceding years. As for 
Jack, he felt his reputation was at stake. 
He ventured the opinion that the bighorns 
were in the game refuge to the north. As 
I was quite anxious to get a goat, the rest 
of the party decided to send me out with 
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the guide for one of the few remaining 
days, so the next morning found us well 
on our way before the sun’s rays cleared 
the high peaks. We were headed for some 
rough bluffs and crags to the southeast, 
but as we approached a ridge that it was 
necessary to cross, we took the usual pre- 
caution to use the glasses and comb the op- 
posite slopes and the valley between. 
Stretched out on the ground. I rested while 
the guide turned the binoculars up the 
valley. 

“I see rams,” suddenly came from Jack. 

“Where?” I shot back. 


N AN instant my apathy had turned to 

excitement and I hurriedly focussed my 
glasses on the slopes at the head of the val- 
ley. With a little coaching from the guide, 
I soon made out the flock, nicely camou- 
flaged among the rocks and grass patches 
about a mile distant. The white rumps 
were the telltale signs that marked their 
location and it was only when they moved 
about as they fed that I could be sure they 
were sheep. It was too far to distinguish 
their horns and soon Jack admitted very 
reluctantly that he thought they were all 
ewes. He added however, “Mebbe two 
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The camera was too quick for them. Photo by Ed. W. Moberly 


small ram there. No can see yet.” 

The sheep were at the head of the valley 
with a high summit on each side of them 
and the saddle, connecting the two moun- 
tains, behind them. It was apparently impos- 
sible to approach them unseen, so Jack de- 
cided to keep behind the ridge we were on 
and climb the mountain to the west of the 
flock in the hopes that the bunch would 
work up the valley and give us a shot. An 
hour of the hardest kind of climbing put us 
above the sheep and in a position from 
which we could see them quite clearly, 
but much too far to insure a reasonable 
shot. In the herd were two young rams 
about five years old, Jack declared. The 
rest were ewes and lambs, twenty-three in 
all. They were slowly feeding down the 
valley and among them were three large 
mule deer, one of which had the widest 
spread of antlers it has been my privilege to 
see. Even Jack grunted, “My, him big 
stag.” 

We lay among the crags over an hour 
watching and waiting as the sheep fed 
farther down the valley and on to a little 
plateau. Jack thought the only chance we 
had for a shot was to get below them in 
the bed of the stream and work up the val- 
ley toward them. This meant a long climb 
down around the ridge from which we had 
first sighted them and then a long stalk up 
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the valley. It was a long time later before 
we were where we dared to take a peek and 
then, much to our annoyance, we saw the 
flock with heads turned toward us well up 
at the end of the valley some 1,500 yards 
away. How they had sensed our presence 
was a marvel, as we had not exposed our- 
selves at any time, and yet there they were, 
looking at us with their telescopic eyes, and 
above them, slowly filing over the divide, 
were the three large mule deer bucks. The 
sheep now seemed unusually alert and rest- 
less. 

“You tink you kin climb dat mountain 
agin, Major?” asked Jack looking at the 
crags from which we had descended. 

My muscles were tired, it was a long 
way back to camp and the high ridge Jack 
indicated did not appeal to my 200 pounds 
of avoirdupois, especially as we had already 
made the climb once. Taking another look 
at the sheep however, I decided to make 
the effort. Keeping out of sight, we started 


back up around the ridge and finally, as 
the sun was dropping behind the western 
peaks, we got to where we could look down 
on the head of the valley again, only to find 
that the sheep had crossed the divide and 
disappeared. 


“Too late to 
ketchum sheep to- 
day. We go to 
camp,” Jack grunt- 
ed disgustedly. 

It was dark 
when we stumbled 
into the circle of 
the camp fire and 
my knees felt as 
though they had 
reached their elas- 
tic limit from put- 
ting on the brakes 
while coming down 
the steep slopes, 
and I was in doubt 
as to which was 
the harder, going up 
or going down a 
steep mountainside. 

After supper we 
all debated the prac- 
ticability of find- 
the same sheep next 
day. Jack thought 
they would keep 
going after they 
were once disturbed and that it was use- 
less to try to follow them. When morn- 
ing arrived, Mac and Baum accompanied 
the guide, while I took Bill, one of the 
wranglers, to try for a goat in the di- 
rection we had started the day before. 
As we crossed the ridge from which we 
had sighted the sheep on the previous 
morning, we scanned the slope but found 
nothing. Crossing this valley, we climbed 
the opposite ridge and rested on the top 
while we searched the next ravine. 

As we started to resume our hunt, I was 
startled to hear Bill exclaim, “Queek, 
Major, look!” Turning, I followed his 
pointing finger and there profiled against 
the skyline of the same saddle over which 
our game had disappeared the day before, 
was a toy-like file of sheep slowly climb- 
ing up the mountain ledges between the 
peaks. As they disappeared behind some 
crags, we saw one last gray form pause 
for a moment and look toward us and we 
were sure we could see the big horns of a 
ram silhouetted against the sky. As he 
turned to follow the ewes, we made a quick 
decision. Retracing our steps down the 
valley, we clambered up to the saddle on 
which we had last seen the sheep. 

It was a long climb but we finally found 
ourselves resting below the ledge, catch- 
ing our breath and preparing to see what 
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we could see. We discovered that the ridge 
between the two mountains was quite 
rounded on top, with dirt and grass be- 
tween patches of rocks, and that as it rose 
toward the westernmost summit, it did so 
with wave-like undulations. We crawled 
gradually but steadily in the direction the 
sheep had taken, expecting to find the 
bunch as we peered over each succeeding 
rise. We got another lucky break, as a 
strong wind was blowing from the sheep 
toward us, and for this we were grateful. 

As we wormed our way forward we 
could see that the sharp, steep slope of the 
mountain cone was quite near and that 
there was little distance left to go. Bill 
raised his head cautiously as we reached 
the top of the last rise and then quickly 
lowered it. I knew he had sighted the 
game. Crushing my service hat flat on 
my head, I slowly raised on my elbows and 
glanced over the rocks. Fifty yards in 
front of us stood two large ewes gazing 
in our direction, while two lambs frolicked 
near by. Several other ewes were lying 
down with only their horns or heads visible. 
Crouching back out of sight, I removed my 
hght pack, shoved my rifle in front of me 
and peeked again. Only one ewe was 
standing now but two others were begin- 
ning to graze on the tufted grass between 
the rocks. The herd was apparently un- 
aware of our proximity. For fully fifteen 
minutes we waited for something to hap- 
pen, peeking occasionally in hopes that the 
daddy of the flock would show himself. 

Like the lull before the zero hour in bat- 
tle, everything was serene and then things 
happened quickly. A magpie or similar 
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bird, in flying low over the ridge, passed 
so close to us as to be startled by our 
strange presence and let out a_ shrill 
squawk which brought all the sheep to their 
feet in an instant, and a dozen pair of eyes 
were focussed in our direction. Then, as 
though on signal from the leading ewe, the 
whole group started to move toward us. 
As the leaders advanced, others followed 
from the depression behind until nineteen 
ewes and lambs, overcome with curiosity, 
were but a score of yards from us. “Where 
is that ram?” was the question that kept 
romping through my brain as I watched 
the approaching flock and subconsciously 
wondered whether female mountain sheep 
ever used their sharp horns in a charge. 
When the ewes were almost on top of us, 
the object of our search appeared uncon- 
cernedly nibbling at some grass as he came 
up to see what all the fuss was about. He 
paused between two fat ewes, raised his 
head and looked me squarely in the eyes. 
He was a full grown ram with only a five- 
year set of horns and yet, as he stood 
statuesque-like outlined against the sky and 
mountain peaks, he seemed king of all 
he surveyed, and to me, a majestic figure. 
As the rifle cracked, he fell where he had 
stood while his flock stampeded to the rear 
across the face of a rock slide and was 
gone. 

Now as I write, my trophy, mounted by 
a master hand, looks down on me from the 
den wall as lifelike as he did that cool 
September morn, and live again those 
strenuous hunting days and feel once more 
the thrills and satisfaction that comes from 
a successful stalk, and am content. 
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Does the Average Sheepman 
Want Poisoning? 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I wish to make 
a few remarks on the much-discussed 
subject of poison and sheepmen. 

I have followed the trap line for several 
years, and can and have known other men 
and some women who make more trapping 
the coyote than many an office man or 
field man in the pay of the Government 
as exterminators. 

I have herded sheep, tended camp (sheep 
camp), punched cows, and trapped over sev- 
eral square miles and in a few states, and 
from what I have seen the trapper and his 
traps will get more stock-killing coyotes 
than the Government man with his poison, 
who gets more fox, skunk, and other valu- 
able fur bearers and the young generation 
of coyotes, while the stock killer sits back 
and laughs. 

It has been my experience that the aver- 
age sheepman does not want the Govern- 
ment man on his range, as he and the cattle- 
man have valuable dogs and have lost many 
such from poison left on the range by the 
Biological Survey man, who always picks 
up (?) all the baits left in the spring after 
being out all winter under the many storms 
and snows that fall. Of course (?) he 
trails all the crows, ravens, magpies, etc., 
that carry off baits and drop them. 

I suppose Dr. Pettit and others ride the 
range to count all the other fur bearers 
killed by poison. Perhaps the reason so 
few are killed by poison is that they have 
gone that route years before, and but a 
few of the wisest are left. 

That the coyote is a game and stock 
killer by nature and can not be taught dif- 
ferent is a sure shot, but if one-half of the 
money spent by the Biological Survey were 
spent in bounties, there would be fewer 
coyotes and cats, lions, bears, or what have 
you, that kill stock, and more fur bearers 
for the man who can trap or cares to learn. 
He will not learn in one season, but the 
Biological Survey can take a man that does 
not know one track from another, and make 
a first-class poison slinger of him in a few 
weeks. ' 

I do not blame the Government man for 
making a big noise, for that is where he 
gets his “beans,” but it is time the trapper 
and the stockman spill a few of them. 

The Biological Survey field man must 
turn in a report of stomach contents of 
coyotes, etc., poisoned, but I know many 
reported they found wool, calf hair, or what 
would look good to the politician’s side of 
the sheet, and the animal never was opened 
up. FRANK S. BaApbGEr. 

Calif. 


**Smoke-chaser’’ on 
Poisoning 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have no- 

ticed for years the fight you are mak- 
ing for the conservation of our game and 
against the game hog, trapper, and poi- 
soner. Thank God, there is one maga- 
zine that is not afraid to stand up for 
the right. I have noticed many ar- 
ticles concerning the sheepman and his 
attitude toward our wild life and will 
give a few of my own observations along 
that line. 


| have spent over twenty years riding 
our Western range and working as pa- 
trolman and lookout in the Forest Serv- 
ice of Idaho, and I have nothing good to 
say of the sheepman and his side-kick, 
the Biological Survey trapper and poi- 
soner. The Forest Service is very anxious 
to get the grazing fees from the sheep- 
men and will take on as many sheep as 
the range will stand, regardless of what 
is left for the deer and other game. Last 
spring the poor condition of the deer was 
common talk among the smoke-chasers 
and other forest employes who were back 
in and could see these things for them- 
selves. 

Two of the largest and most danger- 


ous fires last summer were started 
by sheep herders. One fire on the 
north fork of the Clearwater burned 


20,000 acres of white pine. The Clear- 
water Association had 900 men on it at 
one time and the government threw in 
several hundred after that. Another one 
started near Clarkia and burned about 
2,000 acres and had about 300 men on it. 
I would hesitate to even estimate the 
huge cost of fighting those fires and the 
damage to the timber. It will take fifty 
years of grazing fees to even pay the 
cost of one of those fires. 

Sheepmen have no respect for the game 
laws and any smoke-chaser knows the 
sheep herders live all summer on blue 
grouse and venison. Have we got to 
stand by and see the poison squad ex- 
terminate the bear and coyote just to 
please the sheepman? They have just 
about exterminated the coyote and bob- 
cat west of Spokane to the Columbia 
River and south through the Palouse— 
and what has happened in consequence? 
The jack rabbits and ground squirrels 
have actually taken over the country. 
Redington can start in poisoning them 


now, and no doubt kill off all the 
pheasants. They will never stop until 
they have poisoned themselves out of 
a job. 

One government poisoner put out 
poison around a horse carcass. He got 


seven dogs and one coyote. I'll say our 
government, in putting trappers and poi- 
soners all over the West, is giving not 
only the hound and bird-dog fans a dirty 
deal, but also all sportsmen. 

Mont. Jack Stover. 


Wolf Intelligence 


BDrroR Outdoor Life:—A great many 
tales have been told of the shrewd- 
ness of wolves. With more than 100 of 
their scalps to my credit, I am tempted 
to relate an experience that I had while 
living on a cattle ranch in Northwestern 
Montana some years ago. In that coun- 
try the wolves are a great menace to the 
deer when the snow gets deep, in addi- 
tion to making the raising of chickens 
a practical impossibility and picking up 
a calf occasionally. Naturally every 
man’s hand is turned against the wolf, 
and in order to exist he has developed 
a cunning that is almost uncanny and un- 
believable. 

After a careful study of the animals’ 
habits I became quite successful in trap- 
ping and poisoning them through the win- 








wah 


ter months when work around the ranch 
was slack. For several years there had 
been an unusually large wolf with a 
missing toe on his right front foot, which 
identified him by his tracks, leading a 
pack of six or eight in the vicinity. 
I had tried on several occasions to 
trap them, but with very little success. 
The only ones I got were caught in 
unbaited traps set in the trails they 
frequented or picked off with a high- 
power rifle. 

The snow came unusually early one 
winter and this particular old wolf with 
his gang became a worse menace than 
usual and I determined to camp on his 
trail until I got him if it took all winter. 
In pursuance of this determination, I 
killed a fat old horse that had served 
his days of usefulness and placed the 
carcass in a convenient location for mak- 
ing a successful wolf set. I took every 
precaution known in laying out the traps, 
never approached the place except on 
horseback, and used a wolf skin to stand 
on when placing the traps. As usual, 
when the old fellow got hungry he came 
and ate. He located my traps and when- 
ever they were in his way he deliberately 
turned them upside down. Seldom did 
he spring one. The tracks showed that 
while he ate his followers sat down on 
their haunches and licked their chops un- 
til he had finished and then followed in 
his tracks and had their fill. 


T OCCURRED to me that a bunch of 

hungry wolves sitting on their haunches 
watching another wolf fill his belly with 
nice juicy horse meat should be in about 
the proper psychological frame of mind 
to be unable to resist a tempting morsel 
containing a capsule of strychnine. I fol- 
lowed the hunch and prepared a dozen 
lumps of lard the size of a hickory nut, 
using a wooden paddle in the process, 
each with a soluble capsule containing 
strychnine embedded in the center. These 
I distributed at a radius of 20 or 30 feet 
around the carcass, from horseback. The 
pack came—the big wolf ate and the 
baits disappeared. I found three dead 
wolves within % mile of my set and only 
the big fellow with the one missing 
toe returned. After a vacation of 
three or four days he came for his regu- 
lar feed every night and I _ concen- 
trated all my efforts on an attempt to 
catch him. 

Every scheme I concocted failed, and 
at last the horse carcass was nearly gone. 
In desperation I decided to try one last 
piece of strategy. I got out an old 10 
gauge Winchester shotgun and loaded a 
shell especially for the purpose. It con- 
tained twelve No. 4 buckshots above the 
powder charge. To a stump 90 feet away, 
behind a clump of brush, I arranged a 
housing for the gun with a long lever 
behind the trigger so that a very slight 
pressure would do the dirty business. 
Next I took a strong linen thread 30 
yards long and smeared it with horse fat 
by drawing it across what was left of the 
carcass. One end I attached to the car- 
cass at a point just beyond the place 
where the wolf had last eaten and the 
other end to the lever designed to work 
the trigger of the gun. The old gun 
barked at 2 a. m. in 20-below-zero weath- 
er, and when I arrived on the scene a 
few minutes later the old leader lay with 
the thread still grasped between his teeth 
and ten shots through his carcass, one 
breaking his neck and another going 
through the heart. His skin was classi- 
fied as “extra large” by the fur house to 
which it was shipped. He was a member 
of the variety known as brush wolves 
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which are considerably smaller than the 
northern timber wolf of Alaska. 
Colo. C. E. Haare. 


Even to the Last Survivor— 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Native Cali- 
fornians awoke from a nightmare the 
other day. They had been asleep and, it 
seems, had dreamed of the good old days 
as one sometimes does. As the dream 
goes, a bold hunter set forth in quest of 
game in the Santa Barbara Mountains 
(newspapers report him to have been “a 
professional lion hunter”). On a narrow 
trail in Horse Gulch he came face to face 
with a fierce grizzly—just as in the days 
oft yore, 
The grizzly, true to tradition, attacked, 
laying low two of the dogs, then (also 


of yore) attacked the bold hunter. The 
hunter fired, then ran for his life. But 
the grizzly (not of yore) fell dead. But 


then this grizzly was probably very old 
with a very weak constitution. 

The news of the kill spread rapidly 
and ranchers all along the lower coast 
range no doubt began barring their doors 
at night. Of course such an important 
discovery as this could not long remain 
out of the press. Most of the California 
papers carried news stories and 2 few 
came out with editorials. A _ grizzly 
killed in California. Then California 
awoke from its nightmare. 

Now one must not judge Californians 
too harshly for this undue excitement. 
We must remember that the present gen- 
eration has never seen a bear except the 
few pets of Yosemite. With all the mis- 
information gathered from childhood leg- 
ends concerning the ferocity of bear, it 
is little wonder we became panicky and 
termed the first animal to appear on the 
scene larger than a badger, a grizzly. I 
have watched the few remaining bear in 
California maligned and persecuted to 
a point of almost complete extinction. It 
was not reasonable to believe that a 
grizzly could have remained this long in 
the state unknown. The last grizzly 


killed in California was shot in the San 
Fernando Region of Southern California 
years ago. 


seventeen Another was re- 





INTERESTING DEER HEAD 


This Virginia white-tailed deer with a 

set of palmated horns resembling those 

of a moose was killed on the Bayfield bar- 

rens of Upper Wisconsin by Fred Casper- 

son of Washburn, Wis. The deer weighed 
204 pounds 
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ported killed in Sequoia National Park 
in 1920, but the identification was never 
established. 

My own supposition was that the bear 
killed in the Santa Barbara Mountains 
was a cinnamon, a color phase of the 
black bear, that had drifted across from 


the Southern Sierras. Communication 
with both the California Academy of 
Sciences and the California Fish and 


Game Commission proved this to be a 
fact. Also, it might be stated that at a 
meeting of the American Game Confer- 
ence in New York City last year Dr. 
Bell of the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey said no grizzlies could 
be found in California. He sounded a 
warning that the grizzlies of the United 
States were decreasing at an alarming 
rate and, unless prompt steps were taken 
to save them, would be extinct in a few 
years. His report showed a decrease of 
37 per cent in a short period of the pre- 
ceding five years. Dr. Bell’s report is 
merely cited to prove that within a very 
lew years other states might awaken 
from the same nightmare. 

A grizzly killed in California! It sounds 
a bit pathetic and justly so, for what a 
noble game animal he would be for the 
sportsman of California under proper 
protection. What a shame that for Cali- 
fornia, with all its millions of acres that 
must forever remain uninhabitable, we 
had to wipe out the noblest of American 
game animals. 

It is time we cast aside our misinfor- 
mation gained from selfish and mercenary 
sources, and save our few remaining 
bear. His coat might be black but his 
heart is not half as black as it is paint- 
ed. And, after all, a nightmare usually 
comes from a guilty conscience. I won- 
der if California has learned a lesson? 


Calif. L. M. Rice. 


More About *“‘Blocka Bozz’’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In regard to 

the discussion about Mr. Bowman’s 
article and the “Blocka_ Bozz,” at the 
present moment, if what Mr. Bowman 
says is true, I will string along with 
him. 

In all due respect to the foreign ele- 
ment in this country, please allow me to 
express my opinion. I personally feel that 
when a game warden is appointed, that 
he should at least be able to speak the 
English language, and also be able to 
write the same. 

We sportsmen draw no line as to na- 
tionality, but we certainly do want to 
know what a man is talking about when 
he holds us up in the field. As Mr. 
Bowman says, “There are plenty of Eng- 
lish-speaking Americans out of work that 
could hold down that job, and you at 
least have some idea what they are say- 
ing.” 

We certainly care not whether the war- 
den is Greek or what he is, as long as he 
is a citizen and can at least speak the 
English language. 

However there are plenty of foreign- 
ers holding down state and municipal 
jobs that cannot talk to you and make 
themselves understood. In most cases 
they work for nothing, and are usually 
satisfied to eat what they get. 

> A W. C. SmytH. 





Preacher: “And what parable do you 
like the best, my boy?” ; 

Sonny: “The one about the multitude 
that loafs and fishes.” 















N THE Northwest the Chinese pheas- 
ant, or “Chink,” has long been acknowl- 
edged as a superior game bird. In the 


East, particularly New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and also the New England 
states, the English ringneck has likewise 


established himself firmly and of late years 
he has been introduced in many of the Mid- 
dle and Western states with good success. 
Everybody admits that he is a table bird 
par excellence, many who have had a wide 
experience, acknowledge him to be a wily 
creature sufficient to tax the ingenuity of 
the best of dogs, but there is still a large 
number, especially in the Western states, 
who feel that the pheasant cannot be hunted 
successfully with dogs. There is reason 
for this, for the ringneck is not a bird for 
average dogs; it takes a master to handle 
him. 

Many letters are received at this desk 
concerning the pheasant and the kind of a 
dog to get best results with. Opinion is 
varied and it will remain so for evermore. 
All depends upon the environment one 
hunts in and the experience one has had 
with dogs. Here follows a typical letter 
whose author lives in Nebraska. As it ex- 
presses the views of the majority of pheas- 
ant hunters who live in that and adjoining 
states, it will be of interest to all who go 
afield in pursuit of this wily alien bird 
which has obtained such a firm foothold 
in many parts of the country. 

“Our upland hunting consists of pheasant 
shooting,” writes my correspondent. “Pheas- 
ants are found principally in cornfields 
and high grass and weeds. The usual 
method of hunting these birds is to ‘gang 
up’ on them; that is, all the way from six 
to a dozen hunters go together, spread out 
in the fields and drive the birds through 
the cornfields, and 
when they get to 
the end oft the 
cornfield each 
hunter picks off as 
many as he can 
and then they go 
to another field of 
corn or grass and 
go through the 
same maneuver. 

“My experience 
has been that quite 
a number of birds 
are crippled and 
get away; many of 
them no doubt 
crawl off to die. 
It seems to me that 
as many birds are 
lost in this way as 
are actually taken. 


This seems a 
shame, and it oc- 
curs to me that 
what is needed is a 
good dog to re- 
trieve these crip- 
ples. Another 


thing is, that it is 
not always possible 
for a number of 
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Bilious Ben, well-known performer on 
quail, chicken and pheasants, owned by 
B. H. and B. I. Talbut, Toledo, Ohio 


hunters to go out at a time and after the 
first day of the open season these birds run 
around one man hunting alone and are diff- 
cult to scare up. 

“What kind of a dog would you recom- 
mend for this kind of hunting? I do not 
think that a setter or pointer would be 
practical for this kind of hunting, for the 
major part of the time the hunter could 
not see his dog and would not know 
whether the dog had located a bird or birds 
by pointing. It would seem that the prac- 
tical dog would be one that would not work 
too far out from the hunter and would 





H. D. Kirkover, Geneseo, N. Y., and Camden, S. C., with his string of setters and pointers 
used on pheasants in the North and on quail in the South. Photo by Freudy 
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Methods of Hunting Pheasants 
By A. F. Hochwalt 
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retrieve the birds that have been shot.” 


In my opinion there should be no ques- 
tion as to the absolute necessity of re- 
trieving all dead birds and especially crip- 
ples. The kind of shooting that this corre- 
spondent describes is common practice in 
those localities where the ringneck is still 
comparatively new. It may be the means 
to an end, but the finer aspects of sports- 
manship are completely lost. The sole idea 
seems to be to get your limit and very fre- 
quently shooters of this class are prone to 
disregard the number they may kill, if the 
opportunity offers. I attended a shoot of 
this kind once just to get a clear idea of 
the modus operandi. To me it seemed like 
the shattering of all ideals in relation to 
true sportsmanship. It is slaughter; mere 
slaughter. The desire to kill may be grati- 
fied, but that is all; there can be no thrills 
over the good work of the dogs; no going 
into ecstasies over a shot that was made 
as the bird flushed from under the dog’s 
nose; no exclamations of pleasure as the 
dog strikes a picturesque attitude on point. 

Moreover, as my correspondent says, 
many a cripple is lost and perhaps left to 
die a lingering death in some _ secluded 
spot. Thus, not only are more birds killed 
or wounded that never reach the game bag, 
but the wanton destruction and mutilation 
of birds is far greater than one might 
imagine. When dogs are used in hunting 
the pheasant many of these abuses are abol- 
ished. There are few lost birds, whether 
they be cripples or killed outright. A good 
dog will be able to account for these. 

In some localities, especially in the Corn 
Belt Area, many prefer dogs of the re- 
triever varieties and one has but to pick and 
choose the type of animal he prefers. 
Springers, Labradors, Chesapeakes, Irish 
water _ spanieis, 
even beagles, bas- 
sets and Airedales 
have been found 
useful companions, 
all dependent upon 
how well they have 
been trained for 
the purpose. Their 
special sphere is to 
rout up the birds 
and retrieve the 
dead and wounded. 
It necessarily fol- 
lows that dogs of 
this type must be 
trained to hunt 
within gunshot 
range and they 
must have had 
abundant expe- 
rience before they 
became proficient. 
In the Northwest 
and all over the 
East pointers and 
setters seem to 
have the preference. 

Some are under 
the impression that 
it requires a very 
slow and careful 

















setter or pointer to successfully hunt and 
point the pheasant, but in this I cannot 
agree. The faster and the more positive 
a dog may be, the more likely he is to 
bring best results. The dog which creeps 
along slowly, feels for the foot scent, with 
nose low to the ground and hesitates at 
every step he takes, will miss more birds 
than he will find, for the pheasant is a 
bird of many resources. The chances are 
that the irresolute dog may come upon the 
scent, but before he clearly establishes his 
point the bird may be 50 or 100 yards to 
one side or behind him. I have found that 
a dog which is a masterful performer 
makes the best pheasant dog, for he will 
adapt his range to suit the conditions of 
the country he is hunting in and further- 
more the tactics of the cock chicken and 
the cock pheasant are similar. 


OR a number of years field trials on 

pheasants have become very popular and 
their number is increasing annually, especi- 
ally in the East. During the past October 
I attended seven or eight of such trials in 
New York State 
alone. It was grat- 
ifying to me to r 
mark the improve- 
ment in the type 
of dogs from year 
to year—and 
have observed them 
every season since 
these events have ais 
been inaugurated. 
In the first place 
the ringneck has 
multiplied all over 
New York State in 
marvelous num- 
bers. Almost 
within the shadows 
of the spires and 
steeples of the city 
of Buffalo, they 
are so plentiful 
that some of the 
very best pheas- 
ant shooting is ob- 
tained in that vi- 
cinity. It was in 
this locality, also, 
that the National 
Pheasant Cham- 
pionship has taken 
place for the past six years. In the early 
days the bird dog owners of the East were 
under the impression that a “plug dog” 
was the only kind that could get results 
with the pheasant. They have learned dif- 
ferently. Six years ago the pointer bitch, 
Village Girl, won the championship in a 
high-class race. In many respects she 
proved to be a revelation to average pheas- 
ant dog owners. She did not potter on 
her game, did not draw slowly on foot 
scent, but ran with high head and good 
speed, feeling for the body scent. She 
literally mesmerised her bird into inaction. 

In October just passed, her son, Village 
Boy, by Seaview Rex, carried away the 
championship title in as brilliant a race as 
I have ever seen on any kind of game. 
Whether he hunted in high cover or in corn 
he seemed to be perfectly at home and it 
was seldom that he did not get results when 
he pointed. There were occasions when the 
bird seemed to sneak away, but like the 
veteran that he is, he employed the tactics 
of the chicken dog by going down wind in 
a circle, running with speed and high head 
and then coming back upwind, with a dash; 
and when he caught the scent he almost 
literally froze into rigidity. What a picture 
he was on point! 

A year ago, the pointer, Schoolfield, 


fresh from handling quail in the South, won 
the stake in the same high-class fashion, 
and last September he proved his versatility 
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by winning the All-America Prairie 
Chicken Championship. But the outstand- 
ing feature of the thing is that these dogs 
are excellent retrievers; they not only find 
the dead birds and the cripples, but in the 
winter they are hunted by their owners on 
quail in various parts of the South. 

For a first choice pheasant dog give me 
the high-class pointer or setter with ex- 
perience, the dog that has a nose, the dog 
that has speed, the dog that has brains and 
lastly, the dog that is broken to retrieve. 
Many owners in the West have such dogs, 
but they have come to understand the 
real signifiance of a high-class pheasant 
dog through these field trials on this class 
of game. 


Training A Setter 


“DITOR :—In the October issue of Our- 
poor Lire I came to an article, “Break- 

ing vs. Training” which I appreciate so 
much that I must write to you about it. 
In the first place, I am an owner, or rather 
possess, a Llewellin setter. I have never 





Kirk’s Chancellor and Kirk’s Frolic, combination quail and pheasant d®gs 


heretofore owned a dog except an English 
bull until now. This dog is named Bud 
and comes from a good strain. He is now 
three years old. This dog was given to a 
friend of mine in April, 1931, but there 
seemed to be “a joker in the pack.” 

When the bird season came in last fall 
he tried the dog. We had him out on the 
day before which was Sunday. The dog 
worked fine then and made two or three 
points. On this first hunting day all went 
well until a shot was fired in an adjoiniag 
field. The dog trembled and dropped, 
creeping back to his master, and there he 
remained for an hour trailing behind us. 
This master of the dog was an old-timer; 
you use the term “old style.” He was so 
provoked that he turned to kill the dog 
and I remonstrated, asking him to wait 
“until I am away, I don’t want to see it.” 
He called to me and asked: “Where are 
you going?” for I put my thoughts into 
action by immediately starting off. He 
knew I liked dogs and his threat was not 
carried out. When we returned that eve- 
ning he gave me the dog and I assured 
him that the animal would have a good 
home. 

I took the dog out the next day, but had 
little success. I began to make friends 
with him, to talk to him as to a human be- 
ing, telling him how courageous he was 
and that he was a good dog. I went out 
with him for three or four hours every 
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day and eventually I fired my gun while 
the dog was some distance away. He 
stopped working for about twenty minutes, 
then started again of his own accord. I 
spoke to him, called him “good boy,” a 
phrase I always use now when I want him 
to hunt—the dog seems to understand per- 
fectly what that means. 

On the 2nd day of December the dog 
made four points in the forenoon. I shot 
twice. After the second shot the dog 
seemed more enthusiastic than ever, worked 
better, even brought me a bird that fell. In 
the afternoon we (the dog and I) were out 
about three hours. He made the first point 
that afternoon from across the creek; the 
birds were some distance from him. Later 
he made another point at the river bank. 
The birds were evidently in plain view 
of the dog, but not to me. He stood 
like steel until I walked up rather closely 
and then he hunched or jumped backward 
a few leaps and growled. I thought it 
must be a beast of some kind, but when I 
went up close to the edge of the bank, 
eleven or twelve quail got up. Then I 

understood ! 

You use the term 
) “individuality” with 
reference to the dog 
you mention, I re- 
cently read a book 
which stated that 
“God is the life or 
intelligence which 
form sand preserves 
the individuality 
and identity of ani- 
mals as of men.” I 
worked and am still 
working with this 
dog of mine from 
this statement as 
my premise. I am 
having wonderful 
results with a dog 
that was pro- 
nouncer gun-shy 
and could not be 
broken of it. I said 
the dog _ needed 
healing and so I 
am endeavoring to 
correct the trouble. 
I felt certain then 
that the dog would 
be all right. Kind- 
ness and understanding of the right quality 
do wonderful things. I am a new dog 

friend and I am enthusiastic about it. 

Ind. Mark GrosH. 


Commercialized Sport 


DITOR:—I have been reading your 

questions and answers for the past year 
with considerable interest. From time to 
time I have seen queries from some asking 
if they could get a dog that would work 
on birds as well as rabbits. Your advice 
was that a dog would do his best work on 
the game which he has been trained to 
hunt. I agree with you, but my idea in 
writing is to offer a suggestion. I too 
wanted an all-purpose dog. Finding this 
impossible I tried the following system 
with good results. First, I purchased a 
six weeks old Lleyellin setter male pup 
which I trained on quail, partridge, and 
grouse. Secondly, I bought a five weeks 
old female Laverack (?) strain. She, in 
turn, I trained on rabbits and pheasants. 
So you see I have two dogs, for the vari- 
ous game we have. These two dogs are 
now five years old and the female had five 
litters with a total of twenty-six puppies 
which I sold at the age of six weeks at 
the average price of $15 each. I was well 
paid for my trouble and still have two 


swell setters for small game hunting. 
Mich. J. R. F. 
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The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


plele MEDICINES 


AND FOOD 
WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 
by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. Guarantee 
safe delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 


















FOR SALE 
Second hand Biscuit Cutting Machine 


Just the thing for making Dog Bread 
or anything of a similar nature. 


GEO. C. WEBBER, Agt. 
AUBURN, MAINE 








THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


$5.00 Postpaid 








story 


Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The 
$5.00 


f an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930 
postpaid 
This book is the latest 
Sutton’s adventure and big game tales. 
350 pages and 201 illustrations 
Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY at $2.25. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 


and most exhaustive of Dr. 
Contains 
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AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING 


by Dr. Wm. Bruette 
$7.50 postpaid. 
authoritative book on ducks, geese, brant 
feeding habits, 
etc The 
and tolling 
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, An 
r and swan: the story of their lives. 
¢ migrations, rearing of their young 
‘ training of live decoys, retrievers 
‘ dogs 

The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
, ballistics and methods of estimating speed, 
, leads necessary to consummate 
, various shots, ete. It is the most interesting, 
s most complete and most useful book ever pub- 
P lished on the subject. 
r Order today 
, OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
6 111 E,. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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This Thing Called Gun- 
shyness 
By A. F. Hochwait 


ERHAPS the axiom is true that poets 

are born, not made, but the order is re- 
versed with gun-shy dogs; they are made, 
not born, all statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

It is quite natural that in this present 
day of close breeding there are more dogs 
with high-strung nervous organisms and 
they naturally inherit a predisposition to 
all the various forms of shyness, such as 
fear of the gun, fear of birds, fear of man, 
etc., but these faults are actually acquired 
through improper handling at some period 
of the animal’s life and not transmitted 
characters. Gun-shyness may be cured by 
patience and intelligent methods, but when 
it comes to the most pernicious cases, unless 
the dog has other very extraordinary quali- 
ties, the owner might do better than waste 
time and labor on such a specimen and 
begin all over again with another prospect. 

Many owners and even some veteran 
field shooters who have not made the dog 
a special study labor under the impression 
that the gun and the sporting dog are in 
some manner linked together; that is, that 
the animal should know all about the gun 
by nature and instinct, never thinking that 
dogs are very much like human beings in 
this respect. For instance, the child may 
easily be frightened by imaginary evils of 
which it knows nothing, and so the dog is 
with the gun. To fire a full charge over a 
dog that has never heard such a report is 
to court the chances of making him gun- 
shy for life. 

I have even seen cases where a dog has 
been thoroughly trained and would stand 
fire when a shot or two was being dis- 
charged but would flinch under heavy gun- 
fire. Many a dog is taken from the trainer 
at this stage and the fond owner immedi- 
ately proceeds to invite a half dozen or 
more of his friends to come and shoot over 
his new acquisition. In the first place 
the animal is strange to this party of gun- 
ners; the commands he has been accus- 
tomed to may be given in an entirely differ- 
ent form and in a strange voice; he is fear- 
ful of his new surroundings. All uncon- 
scious of this, the owner proceeds to the 
field with his friends; the dog may do good 
work; he may point and have a bevy of 
quail. Then in comes this horde of gun- 
ners. Perhaps twelve shots are fired; pos- 
sibly even more if repeating guns are used 
as many gunners do. The dog has never 
heard such a bombardment before. He may 
stand it, but the chances are he may not. 
The dog refuses to work for this crowd. 





The owner writes to the trainer that his 
dog is gun-shy. Unquestionably he is, but 
the owner has made him so. 

Others may take a young dog out that 
has perhaps never heard the sound of a 
gun. If he runs away, which nine out of 
ten will do, he is sent back as a worthless 
dog—and he is; because he had been made 
so by ill-considered actions. 


- A dog is purchased as a young puppy 
it is the easiest kind of a procedure to 
bring him up so that he never need and 
never will fear a gun. Accustom him to 
strange noises early in life and the time 
to do this is when he is being fed. The 
rattling of pans, slamming of doors and 
other distractions of this kind will be suf- 
ficient at first. Then begin with the cap 
pistol and shoot every now and then; all 
this to take place while he is absorbed in 
devouring his food. Gradually a louder 
charge may be used and finally the shotgun. 
3y the time he is grown sufficiently for 
active work and may be taken to the field, 
the sound of firearms will be familiar to 
him, but it must not be supposed he may 
be shot over with impunity. Under the 
new environment conditions are different. 
The first shots should be fired while he is 
some distance away. Gradually this may 
be done nearer to him and finally when he 
is on point. A dog thus brought up may 
eventually be shot over by a dozen or more 
guns at the same time and not flinch as did 
the dog which had never heard such a fusil- 
lade at one time before. 

Assuming, however, that you have be- 
come the owner of a dog that has been 
made gun-shy before he came into your 
possession. Several methods are in vogue, 
and to go into all the minor details would 
be impossible here. Starving the dog is 
one. That is, introduce the gun at feeding 
time and when the dog is interested in the 
food, fire a light charge from the gun 
some distance away. If the dog runs into 
his kennel at the report, take the dish of 
food away and give him no more until the 
next feeding period. Repeat the procedure 
and continue thus until the animal will re- 
main with his food in spite of his fear of 
the gun. Thus eventually hunger will 
overcome fear. It is a trying method of 
procedure and perhaps barbarous in a 
sense, but drastic measures must be em- 
ployed in drastic cases. 

There are various degrees of gun-shyness 
and various ways of overcoming them, 
hence the trainer must study his pupil care- 
fully. Sometimes in lighter cases constant 
companionship, the handling of a gun in the 
dog’s presence, but never offering to shoot, 
will interest the dog in your actions as you 
open and close the gun or snap the ham- 





Little Dixie pointing ringnecks at five months of age 


Photo from her owner, Dr. C. R 
Thornton, Missoula, Mont. 








mers, but all during this time pay abso- 
lutely no attention to the dog. Go through 
all the maneuvers in an entirely indifferent 
manner as though you are not in the least 
concerned in him. To approach the dog 
with gun in hand and with a serious air 
would be ruinous. The dog must gradually 
learn by instinct that the implement you 
have in hand is not one to frighten or 
torture him. Eventually you may begin 
firing, but always at some distance from the 
dog. When you do, pretend not to look 
at the actions of the dog, but out of the 
corner of your eye notice his every action. 
All this should be done in an enclosure 
from which the dog cannot escape. 





War Speed Ghost, setter 


English 
owned by Dr. O. M. Stiles, Vinegrove, 
Ky. 


HELLEY advocates several methods of 

a similar nature and also that of taking 
the dog out into a lake where the water is 
deep and the shores some distance away. 
If the animal is so frightened that he actu- 
ally leaps out of the boat, the procedure is 
to allow him to swim about until he realizes 
that his only refuge is the boat and he will 
come back of his own volition. The process 
may be repeated a number of times before 
the animal realizes that the shot means no 
danger to him. Another process is to take 
the gun-shy animal to a trap shooting 
tournament and tie him somewhere in the 
vicinity of the traps. Sometimes it is suc- 
cessful. At all costs the dog must be pre- 
vented from running away at the suund of 
the gun, irrespective of what method is 
employed. 

Some dogs which are bold and courage- 
ous in every other way, but have become 
gun-shy through mishandling, may be 
cured by allowing them to chase rabbits 
and by killing one in front of them. While 
interested in the chase they are, as a rule, 
entirely oblivious to the gun. This is 
especially applicable to hounds, but when 
the same method is employed with bird 
dogs, it must be remembered that the dog 
must then be broken of rabbit chasing after 
he has been cured of gun-shyness. 

Common sense on the part of the trainer 
is one of the principal assets, whether it is 
in breaking a dog of gun-shyness or in the 
ordinary lessons of the dog’s education. 
One method may be a success with one 
class and an entire failure with another, 
all dependent upon how the lessons are 
given. 

At best, curing gun-shyness is a tedious 
process, but the fact that dogs may be 
cured of it is conclusive evidence that it is 
not inherited, but an acquired character. 
Perhaps the best plan of all is not to allow 
the dog to become gun-shy or acquire any 
of its kindred failings which are all the 
result of improper handling of the dog 
when he is young. 





Are you salman-minded | 


Next issue there will be a rousing 
story of tyee fishing 


“Did You Ever?” 


By HAMILTON M. LAING 
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Health 


of your Dos 
conducted by? 


A.A.Hermann,.DV5. 


Eating Grass 
Question:—My beagle vomits a whitish mucus 
liquid while exercising violently or eating grass. 
Advise treatment.—F. M. F., Wis. 


Answer:—So long as a dog vomit 
particles of food the condition is not 
pathological but is the result of his swallowing 
large quantities of saliva during exercise which 
overfills the stomach and the pneumogastric irri- 
tation induced by running and overexertion stim- 
ulates him to belch up some of it. 
for a dog to eat grass especially if 
tables are withheld. 
purposely to tickle the throat to induce vomiting 
if the dog feels bilious. Sometimes it is con 
sumed to satisfy the natural craving for vitamins. 


does not 
probably 


raw vege- 


Try a little fresh or dried brewer’s yeast. 
a &. Hi: 
Tumors 
Question:—My eight-year-old Water Spaniel 
matron has two or three much-enlarged teats. 


about 4 inches long 
have broken and dis- 
Advise treatment.— 


hard, 
They 


places. 


The swelling is very 
and 2 inches deep. 
charged in three 
B. J. Cui BOR. 


Tumors and cancers of the breast are 


very common in older female dogs and if not too 
and showing many new should 
»e removed by clean surgery. No local medicines 


Answer: 


extensive tumors 


I 


are of any avail and delay makes later success 
difficult Correct the diet and feed more spar- 
ingly entirely on raw foods. Have a good veter- 
inarian remove them as soon as you can.— 
Bi Me Te 
Spaying 

Question:—I have a female hunting dog now 
with second litter. Would you advise spaying 
a dog of her age? State best time. Does 
spaying effect dog’s energy?—A. L. H., Texas. 


Answer:—A dog may be successfully spayed at 
any age, preferably between three and six months 
of age. Do not spay a dog while in season as 
she may continue to attract male dogs throughout 
life. Spaying is highly recommended as a re- 
lief from the nuisance of attracting male dogs 
but does slow up a working dog a little bit if she 
is overfed and allowed to fatten. A month after 
puppies are weaned is the best time to spay a 
matron. Spayed matrons should be sparingly 
fed once daily on raw foods exclusively Lean 
beef, ground raw vegetables and fruits and live- 


stock bran. Judiciously avoid all starches, fats 
and sweets.—A. A. H. 
Interdigital Eczema 
Question:—My dog has very tender feet and 
moist sore chafed areas between the toes. Fre- 
quently small lumps appear which break and dis- 


charge pus. Please advise.—H. W., N. Y 


—Your dog has a severe attack of moist 
eczema localized between the toes. Give them one 
good thorough washing in warm water and 2 
tablespoonfuls of carbonate of soda in 1 gallon. 
Then avoid all water on his feet. Three times 
daily soak each paw in a small cup half filled 
with the following lotion: One ounce salicylic 
acid, 1 ounce chloral hydrate, 4 ounces tannic 
acid, 1 pint of water and 1% pints of bathing 
alcohol. Feed entirely on raw foods One-half 
proteins, beef, liver or buttermilk, one-fourth 
ground raw vegetables or fruit and one-fourth 
dry oatmeal or live-stock bran.—A. A. H. 


Answer: 


Lime and Sulphur Mange Dip 
—Give formula of lime and sulphur 


B. H. P., Iowa. 


Answer :—Place 1% pounds of unslacked lime 
in a large earthenware jar and slake by adding 
water steadily and cautiously as it boils and be- 
comes a thin paste. Sift into this 2% pounds 
powdered sulphur and stir. Add 3 gallons of hot 
water and boil for two hours. Let settle and 
add water to make 10 gallons. Dip or thoroughly 
sponge the dog regularly once a week until cured. 
Clean the premises to prevent re-infection. We 
know of no book on mange or skin diseases of 
dogs.—A. A. H. 


Question: 
mange dip and directions.— 












It is normal | 


Sometimes the grass is eaten | 





keeps 
him Prt! 


Ken-L-Ration has 
proved its value in 
millions of homes. 
It contains just the 
proper amounts of 
meat, cereal, cod 
liver oil, etc., for 
regular feeding. 
It’sconvenienttoo. 
Sold by dealers 
who handle quality 
products. 

Send a Ken-L-Ration 


label aa 
Chappel Bros. Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 


Rockford, Ill. 













FreeDogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM RALTES 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


Mailed Free. Address 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey’ 














Dent's Condition Pills 


‘MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility.. You will notice the 
difference after a few.doses., Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE([CO. NEWBURGH. N. ¥, 















HERMOSA KENNELS 
MARCH PUPPY BARGAINS 


Pedigreed Stock 


Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


pon any ee Orange 
Cocker iels 


Dr. A. A. ~~ ssa onag Veterinarian 
| Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
| Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read 
you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a Separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 


all walks of life, distributed all over America—and 
orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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BIG BQ EALAND WHITE fre tor — FoR 


US on contract — A — years of 

raising an oneal — 
PROFIT at OF ly,for which 
Wwe PAY you ‘$1. 00 TO > $6. 50 EACH 


FARuING roa Raleg and oak details. all "all toc tke.As Address 


STAHL'S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE C0., Box 135 B Holmes Park, Mo. 


Kennel 











DAVIS-GADSDEN-MINK—won 





» Snee your entess ' now for ony 
N 








CANADA GEESE $10.00 pair. Black Call Ducks $5. 





Full plumage fifteen pair. Lawrence Hasinger, 





SILVER FOXES. Free ranching. : 


















JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 








PHEASANTS—Golden, 











NATIVE BOB WHITE quail, 








QUAIL PEN-RAISED native. _ Ringneck ‘pheas ants and 





MUSKRATS—Best 
Reliance Fur Farm, 








SELL—tine pair mated Canada geese. 
Ill 











MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian par- 
tridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 





Grown stock and puppies ready to 
Stud dogs at public 
Photo 6c in stamps. 


Springer >. 





POINTER PUPPIES. 
‘I Multnomah Ferris Rap blood. 
i . speed and strength, 


These dogs have it 





SALE—First class coon and combination hounds on 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 











MAKE $10,000 


A year raising Rex rabbits for us. We pay up to 
$12.00 each for all you raise. Send 25c for full 
information and contract, everything explained. 
Send at once and find out about this big propo- 
sition we have to offer you. 

THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
Route 1, Box 300 New Freedom, Pa. 


class rabbit-hounds $22.5 





AIREDALES 
price $15.00 to $25.00 
Lawrence Gartner, 





: guards and hunters. 
safe delivery guaranteed. 





PUPPIES from oldest and 
the world at $25.00 to $35.00 
satisfaction guaranteed. 





SPECIAL—GOLDEN PHEASANTS 


1931 Hatch Cockerels $4.00, Pullets $6.00, Eggs $5.00 set- 
ting. Order direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DON D. TERPENING, Clatskanie, Oregon 


FOR SALE, 1931 hatch. Golden and Silver pheasants, 

per pair $12.00 Lady Ambhersts $20.00. Reeves 
$30.00. Adults priced on application. Hand-reared 
pinioned ducks, black mallards $8.00, wood-ducks $25.00 
per pair. Extra wood-duck drakes $10.00 each. Harry 
R. Moyer, Line Lexington, Pa 3-2 
CANVASBACK DUCKS for sale. Pinioned birds, very 

tame, for breeding, stocking, and ornamental purposes. 
Other wild fowl Special prices to dealers. Wild 
Game Farm, Nehalem, Oregon. 2-2 
EGGS—BREEDING STOCK—Fancy_ Pheasant—Ring- 

necks—Mutants—Silkies—Q u a il—Ducks. Paramount 
Game Farm, Martinsville, Indiana. 2-4 
PHEASANTS, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Ringnecks. I 

aim to satisfy. Clarence Carlson, As hland, Wis. 1-6 
RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at twenty-five dollars 

a pair. Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. D. 2-3 

















SPRINGER SPANIELS, 
Donald Swartsbaugh, Imlay 


SPRINGERS AT STUD. 
Five others fee $15.00 up. 





Champion Flint’s 
Deferred payments. 





BLACK COCKER SPANIEL, male, June pups. A. 





COCKER SPANIEL puppies, 
eee, priced ~~ ee 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped ior trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10c. 12-tf 





GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan 

bugle voiced American Hounds. Trained hounds, bred 
bitches, puppies. Descriptive illustrated catalog 10c 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 12-6 





SPRINGER SPANIELS: Order your pupppy now for 

spring delivery. Youngsters and brood matrons. Best 
blood lines. Reasonable prices. Brushwood Kennels, 
Box 55, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C 





EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners. Trained 
dogs, puppies and broods. Wanted Graflex camera 
and typewriter. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash 
1-3 








GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 





ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS—AI! ages and 
colors, popular bloodlines, papers furnished. $10.00 
up. Leo. R. Emery, 221 E. Golf Ave., Ottumwa, Ia 





SPRINGER PUPPIES, ALL ages, leading bloodlines 
Very reasonable. All papers. Grown stock. Describe kind 
wanted. Springer Spaniel Kennels, Ida Grove, lowa tf 





FOR SALE—gun and field broke rabbit hounds. Long 
ears, any age or size, $20.00 a pair. Shipped C. O. D 
on 10 days triaL CC. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 





IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 





IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 





CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs, western trained, 
guaranteed to tree and stay. Month trial. Essex, 
13009 Victoryway, Seattle, Washington. 10-6 





THREE HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS trained on coon, skunk 
and opossum. Trial. Also young Red Rone hounds 
Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 12-3 





SPRINGER SPANIELS. IDEAL PHEASANT DOGS 
Farm raised puppies. Reasonable. Pryor & Dosdale, 
Red Wing, Minn 





FOR SALE—Police puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. 
Shipped Cc. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, N. D. 1-6 





ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, = 
3 





COON, POSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and foxhounds cheap. 
Trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, Ill. 3-2 





GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable, 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-6 





WIRE FOX TERRIERS—trve aristocrats. Best pals 
Vale Linda Kennels, Horseheads, Y. 2-2 





ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups. 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 2-3 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. Sept. 32 





BEAGLES, RABBIT, COON Hounds, broken. Puppies 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 2-6 





TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 
. Cold Spring, Ky. 2-2 








riigible males’ $15.00. 





PEDIGREED IRISH WATER SPANIEL 
curly-coated. $15, $10. ‘ 





SETTER PUPPIES, hunters, 
Wisconsin Rapids, 


Cocker Irish cross, 





WATER SPANIELS, 
5.00. Charles Gallagher, 





FOR SALE: Quail, Doves, and Rare Pheasants. J. 
V. Patton, Hollister, California 1-6 


PEDIGREED IRISH SETTERS, 





RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Facey Corp., 115-R, Val- 
ley Stream, ¥. tf 








yd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Books and Magazines 


WANTED—JUNE, 1931, copies of Outdoor Life. The 

next three issues, April to June, 1932, will be sent 
to those readers, not already subscribers from whom we 
receive, before Feb, 29th, copies of our June, 1931, issue 
in good condition. Just write your name and address 
clearly on the envelope or package and mail the copy 
to Outdoor Life, Mt. Morris, Ill. 








HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-t? 
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Arms Arms 
WANTED—Good used guns, rifles, target revolvers 
New ‘Pacific Receiver Si ht scopes. Give full description and lowest price We 
g a. owe bmg gun list just out, free also cir- 
circular Haene ir Pistols and rifles. Will sell 30-06, 
For Lever Action Rifles 150 full metal cartridges, per case of 1200, $18.00; per 
will fit more different 100, $1.75. 38 long Colt Smokeless cartridges, Govern- 
rifles than any sight ment loading per 1000, $9.00; per 100, $1.00 New 
ever developed. Easily French Lebel 8 M. M. Carbines, model 1917, $9.95 
adjusted for windage Many other bargains. M. & H. Sporting Goods Com 
and _ elevation. Plain pany, 512 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or micrometer adjust- 
—— a $3 GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 
and $6, postpaid or American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
c.0.D coin or stamps, to cover costs, This magazine is the 
— official publication of the National Rifle Association 
We Have a Front and and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
“Rear Sight To Fit Every to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 
Rifle questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
Send for Catalog 7-B. Send 2c stamp for postage. under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
NOSKE SCOPES and MOUNTS. Prices $40 American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
and $58. Other Scopes as low as $20. ton, D. C, 12-tf 
RELOADING TOOLS 
Dealers—Write for our Special Dealer Proposition “KENTUCKY SPRINGFIELD 20” Sporting Model 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co Regular Springfield action, Vickers harrel. Custom 
. hand-made European walnut full stock with cheek-piece 





424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 











BOND 









Bullet Sizer and 
Lubricator 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.5th St. Wilmington, Del. 


—$25 PRIZE— 


FOR ANEW NAME 


We desire a new name for our “Pacific Gun 
Cleaner and Lubricator.’ This name is too long. 
We want a short and snappy one for this mar- 
velous Gun Oil. We will pay $25 in merchandise 








from our Catalog (anything listed). In case two 
or more send in the name finally selected, the 
first one received will be given the prize. The 


Send in as many names 


contest closes April 30th. : 
3 


as you desire. The Contest is FREE—there 

nothing to buy. 

PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
Makers of the famous ‘‘Pacific’’ 
Sights and Reloading Tools 


Dept. A, Balboa St., San Francisco, California 











Final Winchester Sale 
"2 


A once in a lifetime eqpectenky to buy for way less than whole- 
sale the latest Model Winchester 55 light-weight takedown half- 
magazine repeater with nickel steel tapered 24-inch bbls. and 
shotgun butt. 25-35 and .32 W. 5. ee ag new and shipped 
in original Winchester factory boxes 24.9. Lyman tang peep- 
sight attached 00 additional. Leather roe canvas takedown 
cases $1.50. fied stock. Order yourstoday. WeshipC.O.D. 
examination $5.00 M. O. For cash in full we pack jointed rod free. 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston, Mass. 





9% 

















ELOADING SUPPLIES 


Ideal & Pacific Reloading Tools, Primers, Pow- 
der, Metal Jacket Bullets. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 1517 First St. BAKER, OREGON 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
For accurate shoo’ , get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swag ng dies, cup forming dies, sheet 

and cast bullets. an repairs, remodeling, and special thelis, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 
YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 























CLOSING OUT SALE: Old Style U. 8. Cartridge Co.'s 
primer cartridges. Price per 100: Colt’s Automatic 
38, $2.60; Police Positive .32 S&W long, $1.30; Rem 
ington Automatic .30, .32 calibres, $3.75; .22HP, 
25/35, 32/40, 38/! $3.75. Winchester 44/40 Musket 
Rifles, $13.45; Model 55 Winchester Rifles, $24.95 
Write for catalog. Hudson L-52, Warren Street, New 
York. 
OVERSTOCKED—30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-60 
expanding, $2.50 the 100, 30-60 Boat-tail $3.50 the 
100, Krag $3.50 the 100, 45 Auto $2.50 the 100. D. 0. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans 
STEVENS .22 Armory Model, very good, $12. Ideal 
mould: hollow point .25-20, like new, $3. Arvid 
Johansen, Marmon, N. D. 

















and p. g. Gold bead front and Lyman 48 rear sights. 
We offer two of these fine rifles brand new at exact cost 
of manufacture, $75.00 each. Baker & Kimball, 38 
South St., Boston, Mass. tf 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD GUN for a new model. We 

buy, sell and exchange guns—the house with a national 
reputation for quality and dependability. Write for 
illustrated Bulletin 31-A to Gun Department, Pacific 


Gun Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, 


California. 
tf 





SAVE $5.00. New Goerz rifle telescopes $20.00. Che 


aper 














makes $15.00. Mounts $8.00. Remington .22 short 
Automatic with telescope $35.00 Fancy 410-22 cal. com- 
bination gun $30.00 Box 574, Cheyenne, Wyo 
FOR SALE, Greener, twelve gauge, ejector, single 
trigger, best quality, Crown grade, perfect or might 
exchange for high grade sixteen or twenty. i a 
Way, 404 South Flores, San Antonio, Tex. 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt | 
$2.00; prepaid. Long Luger barrels, arms and am- 
munition price list free. PACIFICARMS, Box 427, 
San Francisco, California. June *32 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed ex- 
ceptionally strong and accurate. Price $9.00 Write 
for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, 
Pa 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 


July 32 





RESTOCKING 
Mifflintown, Pa. 


remodel 


GUNSMITH, 
checkering. 


REPAIRING, 
W. C. Powley, 





hallene Firearms 





ks 


, swe 
08 5S 


ANTIQUE 
daggers, 
18th St., 


FIREARMS,  powderhorns, fla: 
Indian relics. Lists free. NAGY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lists 
Topeka, 


FIREARMS for sale. 
Dexter, 910 Jefferson, 


ANTIQU E 


Theodore 


to buyers. 
Kansas 


ing, 


ords, 
outh 


F 
12-3 








| SPECIAL OFFER 


| For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 


STOL and REVOLVER 


SHOOTING 








t 


| NS | AL AHimmelwrign 











| NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


} This has always been one of the most popular 

| books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 
grams which enhance its practical value. Order 
Today! 


| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, III. 





| 
| 

















Taxidermy 


THE MORE YOU 
KNOW 


about taxidermy, the better you 
% will like our work. } 
FINS FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 


TROPHIES: 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted. Tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. Tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL a 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 























ip us 
your 
























Sculptor Taxidermist 


MOUNTINGS . 
TANNING, FURRIER 
High Class Workmanship 
505 East 7th Street 


RARAAAAARAR LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
TA x IDERMY 


O suppli lies for Amateur and 
Professional 

REAL Jonas paper mache head forms and 
forms of all descriptions. Modelled true to 
life with sincere craftsmanship. 

shows every- 
64-p FREE Catalog thing, including eyes, 
teeth, tools, accessories. Invaluable as reference 5 

Hints. Methods. Write for your copy today! 

l JONAS BROS. 


























1026 Broadway Denver, Cole. 








EYES—TAXIDERMISTS’ Furriers, Tanners, 
Supplies, ete. Lowest prices, best grade 
Glass Indian Beads (25c) sample card. 
of business when you write. Free cat- 
Chas. A. Schumacher, 28% Halladay St., Jer- 
sey N. J., formerly partner of F. Schumacher 
Sons Mention Outdoor Life. - 
HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobeat. Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms. 
Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist, 1451 8. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 12-4 
GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
Omaha, Nebr. tf 
TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. 
forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15c. 
refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, 
Wash 
BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS from your coyote or fox skins. 
Tanning. Making $7. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks- 
ton, Wash. 12-6 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
animals, rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Jola, 
Wis 1-6 
TAXIDERMISTS! Bird Body Forms manufactured = 
_ Papier Mache. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, 

GLASS EYES—Catalog free, lowest prices, best auality, 
G. Sehoepfer, 134 West 32nd St., New York. 1- 
TROPHIES MOUNTED. ANYTHING. Skins a 
Chokers made. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio. 10-6 


FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


y An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 

The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
of various animals, in- 
cluding _ foxes, rabbits 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 


GLASS 

Naturalists 
ever offered. 
State your line 











The best paper game head 
Money 
Colville, 


























FUR- FARMING] | 
FOR PROFIT 
FRANK @ ASHBROOK 








it is handled and mar- 
“keted; what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 


feeding and housing. 


$4.00 postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
212 E. Hice Street 


Mount ~ am Ii, 











Wild Duck Attractions 


OutTpoor LIFE fe) Marcu, 1932 


Wild Duck Attractions 





Miscellaneous 









Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice, 
Sago 


etc). 
wide success. 


| 
c Attract the Wild Ducks 


Wild Celery, 
Pond Plant—99 varieties to attract 
Wild Life (ducks, fish, game and song birds, 
Sure-growing and used with world- 
Big discount for orders NOW. Write for free 


catalog and expert planting advice. 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 






36 years experience 


393 A Bik. OSHKOSH, WIS. 





TERRELL’ 






for sport. 


what, 
grounds, 























fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. 
and receive free planting advice and 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 

Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 
peg a Game Birds and Animals 


thousands where only a few are now stopping. 
Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or 


Provide cover. You can bring and hold 
No need to go miles 
Potato and 
It tells 
describe 


Duck 
Write, 


Box 331-B OSHKOSH, WIS. 








MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 





prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota Sept. °32 
LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy ae 


blefield, Woodson, Texa 3. 











*F ishing Tackle 
FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 





QUALITY 
TACKLE 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


T. WILLMARTH CO., % Clinton Ave, Roosevelt, N.Y. 





FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut, hooks and bulk feathers. 
Wholesale-Retail. Write for price list. 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., Dept. A-42, Kent, Wash 


SPORTSMEN—Here is a splendid opportunity! The 

manufacturing equipment, raw material, stock on hand, 
office furniture, good will, of the Strike-Master Tackle 
Co. are for sale at a very reasonable figure. Building 
optional. Communicate with The Strike-Master Tackle 
Co., Versailles, Ohio. 


Complete 











TROUT FISHERMEN—Our hair wing files are a steal 
our rabbits foot and water 


at $1.75 per doz Try 
cricket, both stream tested. Sample of either 25c, both 
ise. Flie# tied to your specifications. M. C. Bellamy, 
Kox 112, Shawano, Wisc. 





More Fish. Our bait recipes, 
sure fish getters. Our complete 
Linders Store, Dept. O, Delphos, 


SPORTSMAN CATCH 

tips and secrets are 
booklet $1.00 postpaid. 
Ohio 


FISHING 
1932, 16th year—25c, 5 
143-0 High _Sta . Springfield, 





CALENDAR—OLD Fisherman's Calendar 
for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
Mass. 3-6 





Send dime to 


PATENTED fly rod lure 
Kanka- 


FREE—NEW 
Schnell Bait Co., 


cover postage and handling. 
kee, Ill. 





diploma 10c. C. Valentine, 11775 


Michigan 


COMIC fisherman's 
Findlay, Detroit, 








Taking Trout with the Dry Fly 
by Samuel G. Camp 
$2 postpaid 


Written essentially as a 
practical book, TAKIN 

| TROUT WITH THE DRY 
FLY gives the reader briefly 
but completely the essence 
| of the art as now practiced 
in America. 

The book compares dry 
fly and wet fly fishing, dis- 
tf cusses the American dry 
fly method and compares it 
with the English. It gives 
advice on modern dry fly 
rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
and the files to use for 
' various purposes, including 
bivisible hackles. In_ his 
, chapters on castin a fish- 
ing the dry fly, Camp 
discusses briefly “he re- 
sults to be attained, and 

“ how to get them, including 
a fisherman's description of the natural insects of 
the trout stream. He also tells just where and 
when to use the dry fly and explains his reasons. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. 


Enclosed find $2 send him Samuel Camp's new 
book TAKING TROUT WITH THE DRY FLY. 








Address 





Archery Equipment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. Eugene, Ore. 


TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. 
bow ends = pair. Flax bow strings 25c. 

points 25c¢ Turkey pointer feathers 20c 

Wayte, 919 ave Park, Kalamazoo, ich. 








Cow horn, 
Arrow 
HK. 





Arrow points, 
Die-cut 
Fred 


IMPORTED BELGIAN Bow String 50c. 
two dozen 45c. Fletching tool and pins, 35c. 
feathers, three dozen, 50c. Ironwood bow staves. 

D. Hess, Farmington, Michigan. 





ARCHERY TACKLE from the Ozarks where raw ma- 

terial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. Cata- 
log C-4 free. Outdoor Amusement Company, Clinton, 
Missouri. 3-6 








~ Old Coins 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted—Names of men _ desiring 
steady outdoor government jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
WHY NOT. fer and Fall ent 
h 


ering butterflies, 





$2 Female 








Ys my Illustrated Prospectus 
butterfli Mr. Sinciair, Beater’ insects, 
jept.22 Box i424, : 





1 
Male 





HELP WANTED—earn extra money easily by selling 
sporting magazine subscriptions. ‘There are few more 
pleasant occupations for spare or full time than talking 
to your fellow sportsmen and securing their subscriptions. 
State whether you desire payment in cash or in sporting 
merchandise. P. K. Whipple, Mount Morris, IL 


WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual- 
ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary; 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
peasy. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. uis, -,, 
ay. t 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES, 100 eaah printed 
your personal copy on finest Bond any size for $1.25 

cash Satisfaction guaranteed. Kansas Printing Com- 

pany, 709 Reynolds Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 


ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting, 











mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. D. G. Shaver, O-2. 
De Queen, Ark. 1-6 





MY BLOOD Pressure reduced 60 points. NO medicine, 
back 











doctor, expense. Instructions $1.00. Money 
guarantee. Daniel D. Caldwell, Ocean Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
DETECTIVES—Excellent opportunity. Travel. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Detective Particulars FREE. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 3-6 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 1-3 





$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and out 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 





WANTED TO BUY Indian head pennies. Sell to us. 

Pay highest prices. Send 10c for price catalog. 
United Coin Co., 168 East Merrill Avenue, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 





Foreign coins. Paper 
Selling cat- 
Colo. 

tf 


RARE UNITED STATES and 
currency. War medals and Decorations. 
alogue 10c. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53c; 
2e piece and catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, s 
2-¢ 


Lake, Utah. 





sale. Price list and old coin 10c. 


OLD COINS FOR 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Davis, Box 1791, 


Homesteads and Lands 











$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., oan 


City, Kansas. 





ALASKA—AMERICA’S LAST Frontier. Free Home- 

steads. Wonderful Hunting, Fishing, Trapping. Map— 
all information, $1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore- 
gon. 








Indian Curios 








INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, antique firearms, weapons, 

minerals, fossils, coins. Illustrated lists 10c. N. 
Carter, Box G-7, Elkhorn, Wis. 3-2 
BUCKSKIN. Tan your own hides the Indian 


deer 
way. Full instructions $1.00. B. H. 
1, Hayden Lake, Idaho. 


Bessey, Route 








INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork. Catalogue 
free. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans. 
GENUINE NAVAJO Rugs, cheapest prices. Wiggins 
f. 


Trading Post, Lathrop, Cali 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 

















ACTUAL WILD GAME photographs, elk, deer. moose, 
ete. Set of 12, all different, size 2%x1%—50c post- 
paid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 2-2 





20 PICTURES Beautiful Girls, $1.00. 10, 50c; 5, 25c. 


Arts, B-1611-AO, Denver. 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE —— IN Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photo- 
graphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Cine. 














$175 month. Cabin 


FOREST JOBS easily available, 





Hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 3-3 
MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS. LOWEST PRICES Send 


stamp for list. Rochester Harley-Davidson Corp., 129 
West Main, Rochester, N. Y. 


MINERAL RODS, or money back guarantee if not satis- 
fied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin, Texas. 1-6 
WANTED, OUTBOARD MOTORS. We buy, sell, trade 
new and used Outboards. E. Byrnes Co., Drawer 305, 
Robinson, Ill. 

STEER HORNS SEVEN feet spread, polished and 
mounted. For sale by Dithu Bertillion, Mineola, 
Texas. 3-4 
ECZEMA, VOLLMER’S OINTMENT, best dollar you 
ever spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, =. 

-3 


ONE PAIR FRESH elk teeth, unmounted, reasonable. 
Exceptionally good. J. H. Whittle, McIntosh, 8. D. 


BOAT BLUEPRINTS. Rowboats $1.00. Speedsters $1.00 
Catalog 10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne, Mich. 


























* 
Trapping 
TRAPPERS! Gibbs’ Traps are the most improved, 
most up-to-date and best. Write for free catalog 
W. A. Gibbs & Son, Inc., 3 Jeffrey St., Chester, Pa. 


BOX TRAP MINK—suecessful methods of scsent, 
ing, feeding, ‘‘penbreaking’’ explained, $1. 00. 
Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


£ ? 
No Hunting? 
A POWERFUL BOOK 
WITH A CHALLENGE TO 


EVERY THINKING SPORTSMAN iy 


What is to be the future of hunting? Will there 
be only targets and tin cans to shoot at? What 
about game restoration? 








breed 
J. G 





These questions are raised in the forceful new 
book, NO HUNTING, by Horace Lytle, author 
of “Bird Dog Days,” “Breaking a Bird Dog,” 
etc. IJt’s a startling, thought-provoking book, 
hurling a challenge to all thinking sportsmen. It 
gives facts a-quiver with a vital message, woven 
into a fascinating story. 

You will enjoy NO HUNTING. Even if you 
don’t agree with all of it, you'll find it a signal 
contribution to the welfare of sports afield. 


Only $2.50 Postpaid. Well illustrated. 281 pages. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Ill. 



































TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 















VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 
the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 

























“Your book is very convenience—it's quality 










interesting and instruc- Ts r that counts and that’s 
tive. It is particularly Nine V olumes what I find in this most 
interesting to me because emmeanin interesting little book.” 
it deals with ALL the 
varieties of fish common 1. Fishing Facts. : 
to these parts.’’—D. H. By Sheridan R. Jones It just hits the spot 
W.. Ohio 2 - and regardless how smart 
a : 2. Bait Casting you may think you 
By Sheridan R. Jones self, there are stunts in 


“It is the best and most 






































3. Fly Casting his book you've never 
practical book for the ‘ thought of Se oe 
money I have read By Sheridan Rk. Jones Kans ” P t., 
This set of books will be 4. Out of print. 
worth its weight in gold 
to either novice or . Cameer'e Man- “It is just what I have 
expert.'’—J. Z., Ill. oe , been looking for. Any 

By H race Kephart one of the kinks is worth 
“I wouldn't take $5.00 6. Wing Shooting, the price of the book 
for it if I couldn't get By Chas. Asking and your illustrations 
another one.""—C. M., 7. Big Game Hunt- 7 tata aa J.J. i. 
Mino. i Minn 


ing, 

By Townsend Whelen 

8. Shooting Facts, “It is the best book of 
By Chas. Askine its kind that I have ever 

read and it will teach 


“I think just this much 
of ‘Fishing Facts’ 
intend to get every issue 
of the series Size 9. Fly-Rod for Bass. the experienced as well 
doesn’t enter into con- By Cal. Johnson as the  beginner.”’—F 
sideration outside its E. M., Ill 


Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority in that field and “The Camper’s 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 














Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 
If unobtains n him 


Use the Co:-0un1 Below 


— a 
Peeet eee Sees ee Bee ese 62 & & *q% 








& OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, A 4 
g 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. M " 
a I have checked the offers below which I’m accepting. 
7 "At 25c per book I enclose $ ...for books numbered § 
— oe ee ee eeeee eeoeeseecee ee Peeseee . : i 
8 lam ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
> _|for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life § 
5 (U. 8. subscriptions only.) i 
' pe ree ios 6b 06Nenennseteserenens ‘ ik 
y MODE se 6.0: 6.06.64. 660666.5000000 6666600850646 S 46680608 . 
4 i 
YS See oe BD 6ci0socvssees a 











The World’s Greatest Outboard VALUE 


PRICED AT x 


CHECK 
THESE FACTS 


The Model “79” has been two years 
in the making—Has seen seven 
months of severest tests—It’s a 
quality product from the stout, 
non-denting fuel tank to the 
streamline gear housing—Provides 
ample power to drive a heavy fish- 
ing boat 8 to 9 m. p. h. and a light 
boat 14 to 15 m. p. h.—Will posi- 
tively slow down for trolling— 
Extra large piston displacement in- 
sures increased driving power— 
Power head made of finest chrome 
nickel iron—All metal parts proof 
against salt water corrosion—Bosch 
high tension magneto, Tillotson 
carburetor, thief-proof locking lev- 
ers on main bracket, under-water 
exhaust, balanced power head to 
eliminate vibration and aid eff- 





rh, 





ciency, sheer pin feature on pro- 
peller wheel, metal skeg for added 
wheel protection, full-tilting ad- 
vantages, folding steering handle 
... All these points are included— 
Yet it weighs only 34 pounds—Can 
be packed, portaged or transported 
in less than 30 inches of space— 
And its easy starting features will 
be a positive revelation to you. 

Go to your nearest Caille out- 
board dealer and ask about the 
Caille Five Day Free Trial. Test 
this Caille model for yourself—on 
your own proving ground. To try 
it is to buy it! 

eee 
Caille also builds the only outboard 
motors with Multi-Flex Control. Sizes 
up to 23 H. P. Descriptive literature 
on request. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 


6354 Second Blvd. 


eee 
A Dealer Opportunity 
for Volume and Profit 


Write today about the 
Caille Dealer Franchise 


BUILDERS O F 


Detroit, Michigan 


00 


— Precision Built—Just the Motor 
for the Sportsman. 


A Husky — Peppy 4 H. P. 
Motor—Easy to Start 
— Light in Weight — only 
34 Ibs.—Compact to Carry 





FIVE DAY FREE TRIAL 
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Name 


Caille Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Send me complete information on the Caille NEW VALUE Motors. 





Address _ 
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